I  PETROIT 

HIGHEST  IN  HISTORY! 


DAILY 

Average  Circulation  of  the 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  for 
November,  1953,  Was 

575,303 

The  Highest  Daily  Average 
for  Any  Month  in  This  News¬ 
paper’s  History 


SATURDAY 

Average  Circulation  of  the 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  for 
November,  1953,  Was 


The  Highest  Saturday  Average 
for  Any  Month  in  This  News¬ 
paper’s  History 


582,827 


A  place  to  worship  one's  God  . .. 

to  maintain  one's  faith  . . .  unhindered  ...  to  express  opinions,  confident  that  any  may  disagree  with 


what  you  say,  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it. 

This  is  the  strength  of  a  mighty  nation  .  .  .  whose  natural  resources 

and  giant  industries  .  .  .  are  incomparable  assets 


to  the  world  at  large  . . .  and  to  peace  within  our  time. 

This  is  America  . . .  Let's  preserve  it! 


Character  is  the  vital  measure  of  a  nation's  strength  and  stability  .  .  .  and  as  with 
the  state,  so  it  is  with  those  who  contribute  to  its  maintenance  and  safety.  >-  By 
1927  American  aviation  hod  begun  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  ultimate  stature  in 
defense,  transportation  and  business  utility.  ►-  Air  Associates,  comprised  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  manufacturing  and  marketing  was  founded  in  onswer 
to  those  needs.  Today,  the  character  of  our  organization  is  the  motivating 
force  which  mokes  ovailoble  the  finest  aviation  products  the  world  has  ever  known. 


fJtfC. 


DIVISIONS  I  ATIANTA 


CHICAGO  •  OAllAS  •  ClfNOAlf  •  NACKfNSACK  •  MIAMI  •  OAANGt  •  rCrfHIOKO 


Just  after  the  turn  of  the  eentiiry.  Plum  City.  ^  is., 
a  peaceful  little  town  on  the  banks  of  placid  Plum  Creek, 
suddenly  became  the  scene  of  frenzied  digging.  Fortune- 
hungry  prospectors  .  .  .  lured  by  wild  tales  of  diamond 
deposits  .  .  .  dug.  probed  and  ransacked  the  earth  in 
futile  attempts  to  come  up  with  the  precious  stones.  But 
Mother  Nature  selfishly  kept  her  fortune  to  herself.  All 
attempts  to  lo<-ate  the  elusive  jewels  were  thwarted  .  .  . 
and  the  diamond  rush  fizzled. 


Hundreds  of  equally  outstanding  feature  stories, 
news  articles  and  photographs  right  from  the  lo<al 
scenes  of  subscribers*  home  towns  by  a  team  of  roving 
reporter-photographers  have  appeared  in  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  to  help  this  newspaper  earn  the  reputation 
of  being  ‘"The  Big  City  Newspaper  VI  ith  Home  Town 
Appeal.’’  These  reporters  have  a  knack  for  writing  the 
kind  of  words  people  in  Minnesota  and  Western  Wis¬ 
consin  communities  like  to  read  .  .  .  and  it's  no  wonder 
they  pore  over  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  so  thoroughly 
.  .  .  just  like  a  home  town  newspaper. 

National  advertisers  benefit  from  this  front-to-back 
reading.  Their  advertisements  pay  husky  dividends  be¬ 
cause  the  ads.  too,  are  THOROUGHLY  read.  Yet  ad- 
vertis«*rs  enjoy  SAVINGS  as  well,  for  they  receive  this 
type  of  local  readership  through  the  coverage  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  W  rite  Department  "A.*' 


In  the  estimation  of  Earl  Chapin,  W  estern  W  isconsin 
reporter-photographer  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  .  .  .  that  hectic  period  in  the  life  of  this  ordinarily 
unruffled  community  was  a  news  story  well  worth  repeat¬ 
ing  fifty  years  later.  His  lively  word-and-picture  story 
about  the  ill-fated  diamond  rush  proved  to  be  popular 
reading  among  the  home  folks  of  Plum  Citv. 


Representatives 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK— DETROIT— CHICAGO— LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  FRANCISCO— MINNEAPOLIS— ST.  PAUL 
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'lAJkat  Our  headers  Sa 


W) 


LFrom  where  I  sit 
/>y  Joe  Marsh 


“One  For 
The  Book“ 

Miss  Reynolds,  our  town  librarian, 
really  put  a  smart-aleck  motorist  in 
his  place  one  day  last  w’eek — right  in 
center  of  town,  corner  of  Main  and 
Walnut. 

Her  car  stalled,  tying  up  traffic. 
Most  drivers  just  waited  quietly 
realizing  she  couldn’t  help  it — but  one 
fellow,  right  behind  her,  kept  blaring 
away  on  his  horn. 

So  Miss  Reynolds  gets  out  of  her 
car,  walks  over  and  says  sweetly,  “I’m 
afraid  I  can’t  start  my  engine.  If  you’d 
like  to  try.  I’ll  be  glad  to  stay  here  and 
lean  on  that  horn  for  you.”  That 
stopped  him! 

From  where  I  sit,  a  lot  of  us  are 
sometimes  a  little  overeager  to  ''sound 
off”  before  we  really  understand  what 
it’s  all  about.  Let’s  try  to  see  the  other 
fellow’s  side  in  whatever  he  does — how 
he  votes,  what  he  thinks,  whether  his 
preference  is  for  a  glass  of  beer  or 
buttermilk — rather  than  simply  blast 
out  anyone  who  "gets  in  the  way”  of 
our  ideas  in  these  matters. 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Thoughts  About  the  Press  ies  about  berserk  people  killing 

'  From  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  ‘heir  families  or  other  pwpie; 

To  THE  Editor:  The  New  York  "'^others  throwing  their  children 
1  Times  in  an  editorial  on  Dec.  10,  buildings  or  into  rivm; 

captioned.  “The  Flow  of  the  ^’f^stly  men  raping  and  beheading 
News.”  commented  on  a  study  is-  other  human  beasts  murder- 

'  sued  by  the  International  Press  *"8  ^  lovable  boy  even  Wore 
,  Institute.  Zurich,  Switzerland.  have  collected  $600,000  in 

Quotes  from  the  editorial  follow:  r^'^som  money;  boys  or  girk 
“We  learn  that  an  average  read-  scooting  or  stabbing  playmates 
,  er  in  the  United  States  spends  childish  quarrel;  young 

eighteen  and  a  half  minutes  Tday  murdering  their  parents  with 

reading  five  columns  of  news,  of  axe  or  shotgun,  male  perverts 
1  which  only  one-eighth  is  interna-  murdering  their  wives  in  order  to 
:  tional.  .  .  .  This  report  is  in  the  another  woman, 

nature  of  an  over-all  approach  to  ‘Liberal  First-Aids’ 

a  highly  complicated  and  impor-  As  for  holdups,  bank  and  pay- 
^  tant  subject.  One  would  like  to  roll  robberies,  burglaries,  mug- 
!  see  the  I.P.I.  carry  on  and  de-  gings,  etc.,  etc.,  the  newspapen 
velop  its  studies  further.”  of  America  are  serving  as  literal 

Mure  ‘Interpreting’  first-aids  and  primers  of  instnic- 

The  Times  inferred  that  news-  ‘Jo"  ‘o  crooks,  thieves  perve^ 
papers  in  the  United  States  should  delinquent  youths  and  adults. 

!  print  more  foreign  news  and  do  )^hflher  actual  or  potential,  as  to 

more  “interpreting”  of  that  news.  ‘’if* 

!  My  reaction  to  this  idea  is  that  comrnitted;  how  they  got  into 
American  newspapers  give  entire-  buildings,  how  safes  and  strong 
ly  too  much  space  to  that  Krem-  boxes  in  general  are  constructs 
lin-gremlin  gang  in  Moscow  and  ^njl  how  they  were  opened  with 
their  under-strappers  at  United  ^jiat  sort  of  tools  (often  picturK 
Nations,  N.  Y.,  who  stay  up  nights  complete  crooks  paraphernalia 
hatching  up  more  ways  of  throw-  shown  on  front  pages  of  news- 

ing  monkev-wrenches  into  the  .  u 

world’s  machinery.  Why  try  to  cornplete  these  hor- 

;  -  .  ,  ...  .  ,  ror  and  crime  indictments  against 

Let  It  be  said  here  and  now  that  American  press,  when  every- 
I  rarely  read  any  Russian  stuff,  but  may  not  know 

whether  from  Moscow  or  the  reason?  I’ll  venture  what  1 
place  on  the  East  River  where  a  sincerely  believe  is  the  low-down 
fellow  named  Vishmsky  refuses  to  (Continued  on  page  55) 
play  along,  like  the  kid  in  the 

I  story,  unless  he  can  be  pitcher.  BJIllIllllllIllllllllIlira^^^^ 

The  day  after  President  Eisen- 

hower  delivered  his  atomic-pro-  ^  #  f 

posal  speech,  many  newspapers  in 

'  this  country  took  up  valuable  f.  LM.KVJ 

space  on  their  front  pages  with  RArrt* 

large  pictures  of  that  Mr.  Vishin-  peal. 

I  sky.  Since  then,  our  newspapers  “A  business  man  was  tiiOT 
have  printed  tons  of  words  as  to  $7,500  on  charges  of  mcome  fax 
I  what  Moscow  may  or  may  not  do  erosion.”  —  Tabor  City  iN.  t.) 
with  the  atomic  proposals,  with  Tribune. 

only  ounces  of  words  as  to  what  ■ 

I  all  the  other  nations  may  do  with  “State’s  Attorney  Raine,  in  his 
the  same  ideas.  Is  it  any  wonder  summation  to  the  jury,  said  he 
that  the  Kremlin-gremlin  gang  did  not  want  the  tight  men  and 
i  think  their  crowing  on  the  world’s  four  women  to  be  prejudiced.”—  ' 

!  dung  heaps  makes  the  sun  rise!  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  Sews. 

Peeves  Go  Deeper  ■  . , 

A..,-..  “Police  maintained  an  all-nigni 
But  my  peeves  anent  the  Amer-  •  .  u  nf 

.To........  .Uo.,  v'gil  in  an  area  where  a  senes  01 

lean  press  go  rnuch  deeper  than  attacks  have  occurred  decent-  j 
the  question  of  international  news  ,  „  ^  ^ ‘'.f, 

,  space,  whether  from  Moscow,  'V-  (Wash.)  Post-lntelh  , 

;  Fiji  Islands  or  Timbuctoo.  Briefly  ^  1 

this:  the  Associated  Press,  United 

Press,  International  News  Service.  “sj,e  later  was  released  when 

reportorial  and  editorial  staffs  was  learned  she  was  a  registered 

throughout  America  are  flooding  hope  addict."— Philadelphia  (Pa) 

the  wires,  presses  and  news  col-  inquirer. 

limns  with  horror,  crime  and  sex  ■ 

stories.  I  have  in  my  possession  . 

;  front  pages  of  newspapers  with  “The  little  group  overpowdew 
'  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  percent  (more  the  guards.”  —  Buffalo  (N.  >•) 
or  less)  of  space  devoted  to  stor-  Courier-Express. 

;  Vol.  86.  No.  52.  December  19.  1053.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  EsU^  ^ 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  Ediror 
'  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  jors  <>»• 

.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  \orK. 

,  Annual  Subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  and  in  Canaoa. 
Ollier  countries.  $7.60. 
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wSliott 

Police  Beat: 

“A  business  man  was  fined 
$7,500  on  charges  of  income  fax 
erosion.”  —  Tabor  City  (S.  C.) 
Tribune. 

■ 

“Sfafe’s  Atforney  Raine,  in  his 
summation  to  the  jury,  said  he 
did  not  want  the  tight  men  wd 
four  women  to  be  prejudiced.”—  ' 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
m 

“Police  maintained  an  albnight 
vigil  in  an  area  where  a  series  of 
sex  attacks  have  occurred  decent-  i 
\y."—Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli-  ] 
gencer.  i 

■ 

“She  later  was  released  whCT  , 
it  was  learned  she  was  a  registered 
hope  addict.” — Philadelphia  (Pa)  I 
Inquirer. 

•  I 

“The  little  group  overpowde^  n 
the  guards.”  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y)  1 
Courier-Express.  r 


Jollta  Haberlin,  creator  of  LFTTLE  EVE.  Is  a  tall  talented,  red-headed  humorist  and  artist.  Born  In  Batavia.  Java,  of  American  parentage 
(where  her  father  was  editor  of  a  large  Dutch  magazine)  she  moved  with  her  family  to  Shanghai.  Later  to  Hawaii  where  her  father  was 
publisher  of  the  magazine  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific”  and  Jollta  started  her  art  and  writing  career  on  that  publication. 

She  next  moved  to  the  United  States  for  two  years  and  studied  at  Smith  College,  then  to  Switzerland  to  study  philosophy,  German  and 
Mlvanced  art.  She  married  a  Swiss  photographer  and  they  traveled  constantly  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  with  Jollta  doing  special  art 
and  writing  assignments  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Her  husband  was  killed  In  an  accident  and  she  then  returned  to  New  York  with  her 
parents.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  worked  on  the  development  of  LITTLE  EVE  which  Is  now  ready  for  presentation  to  newspaper  editors. 

LITTLE  EVE  STARTS  JANUARY  25— DAILY  ONLY— 4  COLUMN  MATS 

we  invite  your  early  inquiry 

The  W  orlfPs  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

^50  PARK  AVENUE  Tel.  PLaza  1-2470  NEV/  YORK  CITY  (17).  N.  Y. 


^50  PARK  AVENUE 

FOREIGN  OFFICES — 

k  .  y  Fleet  Street 
J«.  Loedon,  E.C.4,  EngUnd  i 

Ali  L  'y  Ceitlereeqh  Street 
Hnay.  N.S.W..  Auetreli. 


ly  Cettlereegl 
N.S.W.. 

"DITOR  ; 


Meipu  n 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

25  KolokotronI  Street 
Athens,  Greece 


Via  Creseeniio  19 
Rome,  Italy 

44  Zeenat  Mansion 
Karachi,  Parkisten 


Drottninggatan  10 
Stockholm,  Sweden 


P.  O.  682 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 


6  Bd.  Poissonniere 
Paris,  France 

Caisa  Postal  884 
Rio  da  Janario,  Brasil 


Diputacion  202  1° 
Barcelona,  Spain 

Avanida  Juarez  56 
Mexico,  D.  F. 
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ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforb  firgirirr-firpublir 

Rockford,  lllinoit 


^  Ray  Erwin's 


The  Buffalo 
Courier -Express 
carries  more 
Women's  Store 
(and  Men's  Store) 
Advertising 
than  any  other 
Paper  in 

Western  Neiv  York 

WOMEN'S  STORE 
LINEAGE  19S2 
Daily  1,324,375  lines 
Sunday  665,562  lines 

ROP  Full  Color  available 
both  Daily  &  Sunday 


umn 


WEATHER  is  a  big  topic  with  newspapers  as  well  as  a  prime  subject 
for  conversationalists.  Dick  Micks,  Gfeitdale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  contributes  this  weather  report  as  it  came  over  the  AP  wire: 
“Temperatures  may  be  a  little  in  the  northern  interior  today,  and  in 
the  southern  interior  tomorrow.’’  .And  the  Dallas  (Deep  in  the  Heart 
of  Texas)  Morning  News  carried  a  headline:  “No  Weather  Tonight.” 
Weather-politico  headline  in  the  Boston  Herald:  “Record  Rains  Hit 
Bermuda,  Churchill  Is  Arriving  Today.” 

— Speaking  of  Churchill,  last  “cut”  paragraphs  can  be  -iniusing. 
For  instance,  the  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Daily  Blade-Tribune  ran  a  “cHj 
cleanliness”  story  under  head,  “Improved  City  ‘Tidiness’  Noted,”  and 
the  last  paragraph  stated:  “President  F.isenhower,  British  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Winston  Churchill  and  F'rench  Permier  .loseph  Laniel  are  expected 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  detail.”  .  .  .  The  Los  Angeles  Times  de¬ 
scribed  Sophie  I'ucker,  66,  “Last  of  the  Red-Hot  Mamas,”  as  wearing 
“a  shapeless  house  dress  and  stockings  rolled  down  at  the  angles” 
and  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  headlined:  “Woman  Bares  Nen 
Angle.” 

— “Covering  labor  news  is  a  challenging  job,”  writes  Ivan  Veit, 
director  of  promotion  and  research.  New  York  Times,  in  a  promotion 
letter.  “This  is  a  highly  sensitive  field,  densely  mined  with  explosive 
emotionalism.”  Amen,  brother,  and  thank  goodness  (or  fact-finding) 
the  New  York  newspaper  strike  is  over!  One  of  our  favorite  colum¬ 
nists,  Inez  Robb,  Scripps-Howard,  wrote  about  the  strike:  “At  long 
last  we  who  merl  and  terl  in  the  ink-stained  vineyard  know  that  our 
jobs  are  safe,  that  the  newspaper  is  here  to  stay  and  that  radio  and 
TV  are  not  going  to  make  us  one  with  the  dodo.”  And  Margaret 
Fishback  wrote  this  couplet,  under  title  of  “No  News  is  not  Good 
News,”  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Who  keeps  my  paper  from  the  door, 

I  abhor. 

It  gives  me  early  morning  blues 
To  miss  the  news. 


At  the  Top  in  Illinois 

2nd  Largest 
Machine  Tool  Center 
in  the  World 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


Ihomas  Hardy,  bookkeeper,  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
promoted  himself  a  boom  business  by  accident,  though  he  doesn't 
realize  any  profit  and  admits  that  he  often  operates  in  the  red  as  far 
as  dollars  and  cents  go.  He  is  known  as  the  “Odd  Shoe  Man”  and  all 
his  work  is  gratis.  He  is  a  middleman  in  shoe-swapping  deals  all  over 
the  nation  and  into  foreign  countries  for  persons  with  mis-matched 
feet. 

Mr.  Hardy  began  his  odd  business  in  odd  shoes  in  1949  when  vascu¬ 
lar  trouble  caused  his  swollen  left  foot  to  require  a  No.  12-EEE 
shoe  while  his  right  foot  still  used  a  9-E.  He  had  to  buy  two  pain 
of  shoes  every  time  and  it  gave  him  the  idea  of  swapping.  He  did 
a  little  advertising  for  his  free  shoe-swapping  service  and  has  received 
odd  shoe  requests  and  donations  of  unneeded  shoes  from  amputee 
from  as  far  away  as  New  Zealand. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
in  Press  Design — See  Scoff 


Nightmare 


This  copyreadcr  is  annoyed 
By  his  nightmarish  fits. 

He  dreams  his  lexicon  devoid 
Of  “Blasts,”  of  “Raps,”  of  ‘ 


Bill  Reilly 
Daily  News-Reca 
Harrisonburg.  Va. 


Henry  Senber,  News  Manager,  New  York  Telephone  Companv: 

“Many  thanks  for  the  nice  mention  in  your  widely-read  column 
If  you  need  proof  of  this  description,  I  have  it  in  the  form  of  clippm.^ 
which  have  been  sent  from  Montreal,  Canada  and  Redding.  Connect: 
cut.  Expect  to  hear  from  my  California  pals  any  day  now.” 

Sy  Presten,  New  York  Bureau  of  Meramec  Caverns  Informatiw 
Service: 

“Many  thanks  for  the  mention  of  the  Meramec  Caverns  in  your 
December  5  tome.  We  appreciate  it  from  the  bottom  of  our  caves. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

CHEERY  NEWSROOMS.  COME  THURSDAY  EVENING^ 
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A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 

EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

Plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  .  .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

M^ALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


which  mcludes 

75,057  daily  for 

our  Nassau  edition  alone! 


Uk  IGang  31alau^  ^rras 


National  Advertising  Offices: 
NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Star  Square,  Long  Island  City  I,  N.  Y. 


MOAyClRCOiATlON 
ror^^AIHi.  PERIOD:' 

214,807 


Pfecedes  the  beginning  of  the  Manhattan  newspaper  strike. 
Editor  &  publisher  to,  December  19.  1953 


Do  you 
ever  have 
to  meet 
dreadlines? 


Deadlines  can  become  dreadlines  when  news  facts 
you  need  are  hard  to  find. 

Why  not  speed  up  your  research— and  slow  down 
the  pressure— by  having  The  New  York  Times  Index 
do  most  of  the  work  for  you? 

Twice  a  month,  this  low-cost  service  brings  you  over  20,000 
news  items  about  people  and  events  in  the  news... 

. . .  arranged  for  quick  reference  in  an  easy-to-use 
book  that  averages  around  60  pages 

. . .  with  each  item  dated  to  show  when  and  where 
the  story  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times,  or  when  it 
may  have  run  in  your  own  newspaper  or  in  any 
other  you  keep  on  file 

. . .  with  thousands  of  events  summarized ...  so 
thoroughly  in  many  cases  that  your  research  is  ended 
then  and  there. 

If  your  staff  has  not  been  using  the  time-saving  New 
York  Times  Index,  why  not  treat  them  to  a  1954 
subscription?  Order  it  now. .  .your  file  will  include  the 
January  1-15  issue  if  we  hear  from  you  without  delay. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 


Yearly  Rates: 

Twice-a-month  Indexes  only . $35  a  year 

Twice-a-month  Indexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50  a  year 
Cumulative  Annual  Volume  only  .  $35  a  year 
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Reporter’s  5th  Amendment 
Plea  Viewed  As  Misconduct 


Employer  Injured,  Soys  Official 
Referee  in  Insurance  Ruling 


By  standing  behind  the  Fifth 
Amendment  for  her  own  protec¬ 
tion  a  reporter  was  guilty  of  mis¬ 
conduct  because  she  inflicted  in¬ 
jury  upon  the  newspaper  employ¬ 
ing  her,  it  has  been  held  in  a 
Sew  York  State  case  involving 
unemployment  insurance. 

The  decision,  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  state,  was  predicated  by  the 
referee.  Louis  J.  Nastalison,  on 
the  finding  that  the  claimant’s  con¬ 
duct  brought  her  employer  into 
disrepute  and  damaged  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  its  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

Discharged  for  “gross  miscon¬ 
duct"  last  July  after  she  had  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  whether  she  is  or  ever  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  Janet  Scott  applied  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits 
accrued  during  her  27  years  of 
employment  with  the  Albany 
•N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
Payments  Suspended 

Because  of  the  misconduct 
charge  the  state  insurance  officials 
suspended  payments  to  her  during 
a  period  of  seven  weeks.  Miss 
Scott  requested  a  hearing  and  she 
claimed  her  dismissal  was  arbi¬ 
trary,  unmerited  and  in  no  way 
connected  with  her  job  or  work 
and  in  violation  of  the  guild  con¬ 
tract  which  leaves  employes  free 
to  engage  in  outside  activities. 

Miss  Scott  submitted  a  newspa¬ 
per  clipping  of  July  26,  1947,  re¬ 
porting  that  she  had  been  named 
“  a  Communist  by  a  witness  be¬ 
fore  a  House  committee.  She 
contended  that  her  employer  did 
not  discharge  her  then,  although 
5he  had  made  no  comment  on 
the  assertion  that  the  witness  had 
ntet  her  as  a  Communist  Party 
member. 

Her  refusal  in  1953  to  affirm  or 
9”'’’'^“tiist  participation  or 
I  affiliation  was  “unreasonably 
used’  by  her  employer  as  a  basis 
tor  her  discharge,  she  argued. 

In  his  ruling  against  her  claim, 
jar  1.  tnsurance  referee  gave  a  full 
discussion  of  the  obligation  of  a 
fcporter  to  help  maintain  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  newspaper  to  its 
readers  and  advertisers. 

I;!  editor  &  PUBLISHERS 


His  opinion  was  as  follows: 

“Unemployment  Insurance  is 
one  of  the  pillars  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  structure  of  social  insur¬ 
ance  and  is  intended  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  economic  insecurity  due 
to  unemployment. 

“It  is  specifically  provided  that 
the  loss  of  employment  ‘through 
misconduct  in  connection  with  his 
employment’  results  in  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  benefits  to  a  claimant  for 
seven  consecutive  weeks  .  .  . 

“The  Legislature  has  not  de¬ 
fined  ‘misconduct.’  The  Referees 
and  the  Appeal  Board  have  con¬ 
strued  the  term.  It  runs  the  gam¬ 
ut  from  infractions  of  rules  to 
criminal  offenses.  The  .Appeal 
Board  adopted  the  construction  of 
‘misconduct’  in  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  cases  given  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
case  of  Boynton  Cab  Co.  v.  Neti- 
beck.  A  pertinent  part  state.s: 

".  .  .  the  intended  meaning  of 
the  term  'misconduct’  as  used  in 
(the  disqualification  provision)  is 
limited  to  conduct  evincing  such 
wilful  or  wanton  disregard  of  an 
employer’s  interest  as  is  found  in 
deliberate  violations  or  disregard 
of  standards  of  behavior  which  the 
employer  has  the  right  to  expect 
of  his  employe.  .  .  .” 

The  Only  Relevant  Question 

“The  proximate  cause  of  claim¬ 
ant’s  loss  of  employment  was  her 
conduct  before  the  Congressional 
Committee.  The  administration 
and  adjudication  of  unemployment 
insurance  are  not  concerned  with 
the  power  of  an  employer  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  employe.  It  may  be 
reasonably  or  unreasonably  exer¬ 
cised.  Relevant  here  is  only  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
act  precipitating  the  discharge 
constitutes  misconduct  by  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  standards. 

“Was  claimant  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  her  own  and 
did  her  conduct  evince  wilful  or 
wanton  disregard  of  her  employ¬ 
er’s  interest  or  was  her  conduct  in 
deliberate  violation  or  disregard 
of  standards  of  behavior  which 
her  employer  had  the  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  her?  That  is  the  test  we 
must  apply. 
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“Claimant  had  a  constitution- 
granted  right  to  decline  to  affirm 
or  deny  Communist  participation 
or  affiliation.  By  so  doing,  she 
effectively  erected  a  barrier  to 
further  inquiry  directed  to  her  as 
to  Communist  involvements  but 
there  flowed  from  this  act  natural 
consequences  for  which  she  can¬ 
not  evade  responsibility.  We  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  only  to  those  con¬ 
sequences  affecting  her  employer 
and  her  employment.  Did  her 
conduct  constitute  misconduct? 
The  answer  depends  upon  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  implications  of  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  affirm  or  deny  Communist 
participation  and  affiliation  in  the 
year  1953. 

“Communism  is  the  antithesis 
of  democracy.  Communism  is  in¬ 
imical  to  our  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment.  ...  It  is  not  an  over¬ 
simplification  to  say  that  in  this 
stage  of  national  and  international 
affairs,  an  acknowledged  Com¬ 
munist  is  an  enemy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  its  way  of  life.  To 
claim  to  be  a  loyal  American  and 
a  Communist  is  a  lie,  no  more 
tenable  than  to  claim  to  be  a  God- 
worshiping  atheist. 

Weapon  of  Communism 

“An  American  newspaper  is  a 
keystone  in  the  system  of  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion,  characteristic  of  free  men. 
Its  place  in  our  democracy  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  riveted  in  the 
First  .Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  is  a  formidable  weapon 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy  to 
fight  the  enemy  which  is  Com¬ 
munism. 

“Although  a  private  enterprise, 
operated  for  profit,  a  newspaper 
has  a  public  responsibility.  It 
owes  a  duty  to  its  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  gather  and  print  the 
news,  in  truth  and  fairness.  Pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  honesty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  discharge  of 
that  responsibility  is  reflected  in 
the  size  of  its  circulation,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  advertising  and  its  place 
of  respect  in  the  community.  It 
can  rely,  however,  only  upon  its 
employes  to  execute  that  respon¬ 
sibility  faithfully,  in  keeping  with 
its  purposes  and  principles.  A 
newspaper  must  depend  upon  its 
employes  to  keep  the  wells  of 
newsgathering  clean  and  uncon¬ 
taminated  b\  private  bias,  color¬ 


IN  CAUFORNIA 

Copy  Reader's 
Silence  in  Quiz 
No  Bar  to  Job 

San  Francisc( 
A  COMMUNIST  is  not  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  member  of  the  Sar, 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  editoria', 
staff,  but  a  person  who  refuse? 
to  testify  as  to  past  affiliation  or. 
Fifth  .Amendment  grounds  should 
not  necessarily  be  deprived  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

This  is  the  Chronicle’s  policy, 
and  James  Benet  remains  pres¬ 
ently  in  that  newspaper’s  employ. 
Scott  Newhall,  executive  editor, 
advised  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  The  policy  decision  wa' 
supplemented  by  a  Chronicle 
study  of  the  particular  case. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


ing  or  exposure  to  hostile  aus¬ 
pices. 

“A  newspaper  is  as  good  as  it' 
reporters.  They  arc  the  Icg-mer 
on  the  scene  of  news  events.  The> 
must  report  the  facts,  stress  the  es¬ 
sential  and  omit  the  non-essential. 
The  employer  relies  on  their  judg¬ 
ment  and  professional  integrity.  A 
paper  such  as  this  employer  mus: 
expect  its  reporters  to  perform 
their  duties  within  its  editoria 
policy,  without  taint  or  suspicion 
of  Communist  viewpoint  or  affilia¬ 
tion,  be  it  open  or  covert. 

Diminished  Prestige 

“At  the  Congressional  hearing, 
claimant  identified  herself  as  a 
veteran  employe  of  the  .  . 
Wffien  she  refused  to  admit  or 
deny  that  she  had  been  or  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party, 
that  course  of  conduct  and  the 
widespread  publicity  it  engendered 
had  immediate  repercussions  or 
her  employer,  its  standing,  it? 
reputation  and  its  business  inter¬ 
ests.  No  statistical  evidence  i' 
called  for  to  demonstrate  that 
claimant’s  deliberate  acts  tended 
to  diminish  the  prestige  of  her 
employer,  to  provoke  unfavorable 
opinion,  to  undermine  oublic  con¬ 
fidence  and  could  subject  it  to 
serious  financial  injury.  Refusal 
of  an  employe  to  deny  Commu¬ 
nist  affiliation  could  only  reflect 
adversely  upon  the  .  .  .  Such  re¬ 
fusal  leads  naturally  to  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  paper  might 
knowingly  be  employing  Commu¬ 
nists  and  would  make  a  mockery 
of  its  anti-Communist  position. 

“Supposing  claimant  had  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  this  question  at  a 
public  hearing.  ‘Do  you  advocate 
( Continued  i>n  page  56  i 


Fact  Finders 
Report  Soon; 
Crafts  Go  Along 

Recommendations  by  a  fact¬ 
finding  board  on  the  two  issues  of 
wages  and  hours  remaining  from 
the  recent  New  York  newspaper 
strike  are  expected  soon. 

The  board  will  prepare  a  report 
in  the  case  of  Local  I,  Internation¬ 
al  Photo-Engravers  Union,  AFL, 
and  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City.  It  completed  its 
hearing  Dee.  15. 

The  panel  is  composed  of  Ralph 
T.  Seward.  Washington  attorney 
and  professional  arbitrator,  chair¬ 
man;  Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  and  George  Meany.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  eight  other  mechanical  unions 
for  adoption  of  similar  agreements 
on  the  $3.75  package  plus  fact¬ 
finding  as  to  wages  and  hours,  as 
of  Dec.  8. 

The  negotiating  committee  of 
the  machinists  union  stated  it 
would  recommend  acceptance  of 
the  offer  to  its  members  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  Dec.  20.  In  addition  to  the 
photo-engravers  and  the  machin¬ 
ists.  leaders  of  five  other  unions 
have  agreed  to  recommend  accep¬ 
tance. 

The  typesetters  and  pressmen 
will  consider  the  offer  but  will 
withhold  decision  on  an  agreement 
to  recommend  it  pending  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  negotiations  on  points 
peculiar  to  their  crafts.  The  elec¬ 
tricians  union  will  be  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  offer  is  accept¬ 
able  in  view  of  an  arbitration 
clause  in  its  contract. 

The  Newspaper  Guild's  con¬ 
tracts  are  with  the  individual 
newspapers  and  not  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  the  con¬ 
tracts  expire  at  different  dates. 
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2  Unions  Define 
Special  Duties 
In  Press  Room 

Washington 

The  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men'-.  and  Assistants’  Union  of 
North  America  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists, 
both  AFL,  signed  a  “joint  agree¬ 
ment  of  mutual  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation,”  here  Dec.  16. 

The  agreement  .spells  out  the 
respective  jurisdiction.s  of  the  two 
unions  and  binds  both  to  use  their 
“very  best  efforts  to  assist  each 
other  in  maintaining  their  respec¬ 
tive  juri.sdictions;  organizing  print¬ 
ing  shops  in  which  eligible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  organizations  are 
working,  and  in  obtaining  agree¬ 
ments  covering  all  plants  or  build¬ 
ings  where  members  of  both  or¬ 
ganizations  are  employed  .  .  .” 

Signing  for  the  pressmen  were 
Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president; 
George  L.  Googe,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  Alexander  J.  Rohan, 
vicepresident.  For  the  machinists 
were  AI  Hayes,  pixesident;  Eric 
Peters,  general  secretary-treasurer, 
and  Elmer  E.  Walker,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  agreement  supplanted  an 
earlier  one  that  had  not  alwajs 
operated  effectively.  The  new  ac¬ 
cord  specifies  the  work  each  craft 
may  perform  and  provides  peace¬ 
ful  procedures  for  settling  disagree¬ 
ments. 

The  agreement  gives  the  press¬ 
men  jurisdiction  over  the  “testing, 
making  ready,  ogaerating  and  ad¬ 
justing  presses,  including  cutting 
in  and  out  of  printing  units,  fold¬ 
ers,  formers,  ink  fountains,  and 
minor  replacements  (not  including 
repairs),  the  handling  of  paper 
printing  ink,  manufacturing  and 
mixing  of  printing  ink,  manufac- 
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FACT  FINDERS — Pictured  at  hearing  after  end  of  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike,  they  are:  Left  to  right — Richard  \V.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Chairman  Ralph  T.  Seward; 
and  George  Vleaney,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
(AP  Photo.) 
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A  Moral  tale 
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including  letter  presses,  offset 
presses  and  rotogravure  presses, 
the  manufacturing  and  grinding  o- 
metal  press  rollers,  and  the  grip'i' 
ing  of  composition  or  rubber  pnrt 
ers'  rollers  where  said  grinding  - 
done  on  lathes  or  special  machine- 
located  in  the  machine  shop  or  - 
shop  under  the  direction  of  I'e 
machine  shop’s  supervision.” 

■ 

$3.75  for  Pressmen 

CLivtn'-t' 

Ratification  of  a  new  contrj- 
providing  a  weekly  wage  increa'.'] 
of  $3.75  for  250  pressmen  en’ 
ployed  by  the  Plain  Dealer, 
and  Press  was  announced  1^ 
week.  The  increase,  rctroacti- 
to  Dec.  1,  raises  the  scale 
$107.35  for  a  37'/i-hour  week  n- 
day  work  and  to  $109.35  foil 


«  5  New  York  Sundays' 
Print  1,728  Pages 

roN  Five  major  Sunday  newspapers  printed  for  Dec.  6,  distribution  of 
ess-  of  New  York  published  1,728  which  was  postponed  because  of 
of  pages,  containing  1,706.000  lines  the  strike. 

na-  of  advertising,  on  Dec.  13.  The  big  issue  of  the  Times  con- 

ists.  The  five  combined  copies  weighed  twined  a  20-page  section  for  the 
13  pounds.  In  these  jumbo  edi-  record,”  consisting  of  10  two-page 
lions,  the  newspapers  caught  up  Papers  a  front  page  and  a  gen- 
with  some  of  the  features  and  eral  news  and  editorial  page--pre- 
advertising  lost  in  the  ll^lay  sus-  pared  each  day  for  the  10  issues 
pension  caused  by  the  strike  of  rriis<Kd  during  the  strike, 
the  Photo-Engravers  Union.  Managing  ^rirner  Cat- 

Some  of  the  newspapers  broke  ledge  placed  Theodore^  M.  Bern- 
previous  records  for  size  and  stem,  assistant  managing  editor, 
others  closely  approached  their  charge  of  preparing  the  short 
jii.fimp  r<Tords  summary  newspapers  edited  but 

are  -  , ' .  not  set  into  type  each  day  of  the 

.  ^  iveries  strike.  At  first  eight  pages  were 

Dealers  in  the  suburbs  delivered  prepared  each  day  but  when  the 
or-  on  Saturday  afternoon  all  parts  of  strike  continued  it  was  seen  that 
»  the  big  editions  except  the  late  setting  that  large  a 

news  sections.  This  was  done  be-  paper  for  each  day  missed  would 

dent:  papers  were  so  large  great  and  the  material  was 

1^.  they  could  not  be  carried  to  pri- 

ihjj  vate  homes  in  one  trip  as  most  Vfanv  On  Outv 

inisK  luch  deliveries  are  made  in  station 

Erk  "^sons.  ,  ,,  .  „  eicn  and  national  copydesks  re¬ 
arer.  The  newspapers  sent  their  Sun-  ^  throughout  the 

,res,  day  supplements  to  d.aributors  reporiers  were 

on  Friday  night.  The  distributors  im^rtant  local 

,  „  passed  them  on  to  the  dealers  United  Nations,  and 

l*ays  Sa  urday  morning  and  they  in  turn,  Washington  bureaus  were  function- 

,  ac-  0  busy  nt  once  making  deliveries  nop'rnally.  except  they  were  in- 
araf;  the  city.  Thu.s,  m  the  sub-  ^  sc\cclL  report. 

the  Sunday  eature  sections  dummied  as 

.  and  comics  reached  families  along  'f.. 


LINAGE  AND  POl  NDAGE — couple  of  honeymooners  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Don  Cammel)  from  .Akron  pul  New  York’s  live  post-strike 
Sunday  papers  on  the  scales,  and  watch  the  pointer  whiz  around  to 
13  pounds.  (AF  Photo). 


jrat;  w.c  suo-  ^n.ced  to  file  a  selective  report, 

peace-  the  Sunday  eature  sections  p^^^j  dummied  as 

i~/'^;‘‘^bed  families  along 

Ti,  papery  l^j^j  ^  strike  wa.s  settled 

press-  The  Nnv  York  Times  carried  midnight  the  Times  would 

,i„j.  Je  largest  Mam  News  section-  ready  to  appear  with  eight 

Ptmes.  This  was  later  cut  to  four 
■T!  ""'"f  advertising  It  p^^  ^ 

'  Each  copy  of  the  ,hat  four  would  be  printed  for  the 

^  nnimH  ^  k  ^  ^ record  for  each  day  missed.  After 

nZr  1-..,  if .  four  or  five  days,  it  was  .seen  that 

f*****^!  i)oun<i<  in  I  *•  hf"  ’  it  would  be  mechanically  impos- 

anj  pounds  and  eight  ounces.  jy"^ 

c  '  j  copies  of  the  big  diately  upon  the  end  of  the  strike 

r  unday  Times  required  3.297  tons  and  another  cut  was  made — to  the 
rindii?  or  newsprint,  which  came  in  4,500  pages  actually  printed. 

1  press,  r^s,  with  110  railroad  cars  and  jhg  editorials — one  column  was 
■  A-  '  ‘^o'ug  the  hauling.  used  on  page  2 — represented  the 

jrisdK  45  Tons  of  Ink  only  real  change  as  they  had  to  be 

;turini-  The  ink  u.sed  in  that  issue  of  the  set  regular  news  measure.  Charles 
rs  an  Times  amounted  to  about  45  tons,  Merz,  editor,  and  Robert  Duffus, 
pre^  not  counting  the  color  compound  editorial  writer,  looked  after  that 
onj<  and  special  .solvent  used  to  print  column, 
pressfi- Jhe  Book  Review  and  Magazine,  Code  Names 

S  process.  Each  night  the  dummy  for  the 

'  njirll  7  '*'ue  of  the  Times  carried  next  day  was  placed  in  its  own 

dina  y  .*  ^o'ufuns  of  news,  as  compared  envelope  and  labelled  with  its  own 
'  rhii!  previous  record  of  661  code  name  (girls  names  like  Alice, 

D  or  2  carried  615,-  Betsy,  Carol,  Dotty,  were  u.sed) 

of  tit  ^  advertising,  as  against  and  was  put  into  “deep  freeze”  in 

„  j^previoiis  record  of  606,000  on  the  office. 

Oec.  7.  1952.  The  Main  News  Brooks  Atkinson  continued  to 

^-:ion  of  152  pages  topped  the  review  plays  as  usual.  John  G. 
1  ,  f'f''ious  record  of  136  set  on  Dec.  Forrest,  financial  editor,  prepared 

iVEUW  »  •952.  .,  condensed  stock  market  report 

contra^;  In  total  number  of  pages,  there  for  the  second  page  each  day. 
increase"  ive  been  larger  issues  of  the  .Sun-  Sports  reports,  for  the  most  part, 
len  ‘  ‘y  Time.s.  The  Dec.  7,  1952  were  cut  to  bare  results.  John 

r,  contained  462  pages,  that  of  Dugan,  assistant  picture  editor, 

;ed  1^  ^^1  Sept.  1 3  had  446.  But  those  offered  each  day  cuts  that  were  in 
troacti'  -sues  contained  a  much  larger  metal  before  the  strike  and  some 
S-  Pmportion  of  tabloid-size  pages  in  were  used. 

‘  -sections.  Mr.  Bernstein,  Ernest  von  Hartz, 

^  ft4  Review  was  a  special  news  editor,  and  Lewis  Jordan, 

irk.  P-ige  Christmas  Book  Issue  assistant  news  editor,  worked  12- 
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hour  shifts  each  day. 

“Some  wanted  to  c  h  a  n  g  e  the 
dummied  material,  but  no  changes 
were  made.”  Mr.  Bernstein  told 
E  &  P.  “The  front  pages  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  the  paper  would 
hav-j  printed  without  a  strike.  The 
original  idea  was  for  the  catch-up 
to  be  made  the  first  night  the 
strike  ended  but  it  ran  so  long 
we  put  off  running  the  pages  until 
Sunday  and  put  it  in  a  special 
section.  The  composing  room  and 
press  room  did  a  phenomenal  job.” 

Marty  Gausberg  served  as  emer¬ 
gency  make-up  man  on  the  project. 

Joseph  Gephart,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  Times  Index, 
said  the  two-page  papers  contained 
most  of  the  important  evenLs  of  a 
rather  uneventful  week  and  they 
are  being  microfilmed  and  used  in 
the  Index. 

384  Pages 

The  New  York  Herald  Trihioie. 
which  was  not  struck  but  which 
suspended  during  part  of  the  strike, 
issued  384  pages,  112  in  the  three- 
section  “Main  Sheet.”  It  carried 
396.000  lines  of  advertising,  a 
record  for  a  regular  issue  of  the 
newspaper.  The  edition  included 
two  issues  of  This  Week  Magazine. 
two  comics  sections,  two  Books 
sections  (one  on  Christmas  books), 
to  make  up  for  the  preceding  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  New  York  Sunday  News, 
tabloid  size,  contained  528  pages 
with  437.0(K)  lines  of  advertising. 
One  of  the  casualties  of  the  strike 
was  the  Coloroto  Magazine  for 
Dec.  13.  Instead,  the  News  sup¬ 
plied  its  readers  with  the  Dec.  6 
Magazine,  some  copies  of  which 
had  been  printed  when  the  presses 


w-ere  shut  down  Nov.  29.  It  was 
able  to  tini.sh  the  printing  last 
week. 

The  News  has  combined  the 
Coloroto  Magazine  of  Dec.  13 
with  that  of  Dec.  20.  making  an 
issue  of  48  pages,  including  much 
color  material,  mainly  about 
Christmas,  for  distribution  tomor¬ 
row. 

Air  Delivery 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  issued  164  pages  and  carried 
about  122.0()()  lines  of  advertising. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  papers 
printed  by  that  newspaper  to  date. 
It  included  two  issues  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  Magazine  and  two 
comics  sections — for  that  Sunday 
and  the  preceding  one. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Mirror, 
tabloid  size,  published  216  pages 
and  carried  136,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  paper  included  two  sec¬ 
tions  printed  before  the  strike  and 
dated  Dec.  6 — the  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine  and  the  comics  section, 
both  in  color — in  addition  to  the 
regular  comics  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  for  Dec.  13. 

The  Home  Edition — the  predate 
— for  Dec.  13  had  been  printed 
before  the  .strike  began.  Within 
12  hours  from  the  end  of  the  strike 
on  Dec.  8  the  Mirror  shipped  by 
air  many  tons  of  Sunday  Mirrors 
addressed  to  177  cities  and  trans¬ 
fer.  By  this  huge  air  operation, 
the  Sunday  Mirror  was  available 
in  West  Coast  cities  and  other 
cities  all  over  the  country  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  9,  although  the 
strike  had  ended  only  at  4  p.m.  the 
day  before.  The  circulation  depart- 
m-ent  worked  out  plans  for  Opera¬ 
tion  .Airlift  during  the  strike. 


Interpretive  Writing 
Called  ‘Treacherous’ 

Los  Angei.es  desk  men  were  editing  the  copy 
The  trend  toward  “interpretive  before  it  reaches  the  wire  for  dis- 
reporting”  can  become  “a  real  tribution  to  thousands  of  newspa- 
and  definite  peril”  which  may  “be-  pers  and  millions  of  readers.” 
tray  the  reporter  and  the  editor.”  Special  Desk 

two  managing  editors  told  a  ^ 

United ^ Press  Southern  California  has  been  set 


Judges,  Press 
To  Study  Rules 
For  Fair  Trial 


Editors’  meeting. 

The  sharp  blasts  at  wire  serv 


up  on  the  San  Diego  Union  to 
keep  “interpretive”  wire  stories  out 


ice  news  interpretation  by  Richard  of  the  paper. 

Pourade,  San  Diego  Union,  and  “We  are  preoccupied  with  re- 
\1  Fahlstadt,  San  Monica  Out-  moving  the  interpretations  from 
ook,  has  brought  no  serious  re-  stories  and  obtaining,  through 
buttal  from  the  assembled  editors  every  means  we  can,  all  neces- 


it  the  Ambassador  Hotel  Dec.  1 1 . 

“This  is  the  bright  new  bauble 
of  journalism,”  said  Mr.  Pourade. 
“It  is  very  alluring  and  also  very 
treacherous. 


sary  facts  to  let  the  story  tell 
itself,”  he  said. 

Both  men  were  critical  of  wire 
service  handling  of  the  investiga- 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 
The  Circuit  Judges  Association 
of  Oregon  has  taken  a  step  lead¬ 
ing  to  joint  consultation  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
court  reporting. 

Action  followed  an  address  by 
Arden  Z.  Pangborn.  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  at  the  judge’s’ 
meeting  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  conflict  between  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  fair  trial. 

Judge  Ralph  M.  Holman  of 
Oregon  City  moved  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  appoint  a  committee  of 

FEATl'RF.  ON  hobo  jungle  life  Pf 


.Vd  .  ,  ,1,  .  .u  I'ons  of  the  McCarthy,  Jenner.  award  for  Dorothy  Ro-  tu- ^ossihilitv  of  work 

Besides  the  power  to  cover  the  and  Velde  committees, 'particular-  T  inT  oiVrull  Xch  £th  Zm 

news  and  select  what  news  he  is  ly  where  the  investigations  touched  Spokeman-Review  in  In-  '"A 

going  to  write  for  you,  you  are  ,i,„  •>  imtn  *‘*'*‘*  Empire  competition  sponsor-  anu  newspapers  couia  loiiow  to 


Ushers’  representatives  for  a  dh- 


now  going  to  give  the  reporter  yPO"  Democratic  admin-  p,j._  reduce  the  conflict,  the  proposal 

:he  power  to  interpret,  according  " 'why  was  this””  Mr.  Pourade  -  was  accepted  without  dissent. 

o  his  likes.  In  other  words,  we  probably,  in  mv  for  paper  if  they  could  get  it,  .  A  Brake 

are  saying  that  facts  are  not  because  the  very  report  he  said.  In  Burma  papers  are  pay-  Exercise  of  the  power  of  pun- 

.  ers  who  handled  these  stories,  ing  from  $400  to  $500  a  ton  for  ishment  for  contempt  by  publica- 

It  the  trend  continues,  facts  these  figures  newsprint  and  are  having  a  hard  lion  may  have  served  as  a  brakt 

will  be  sacrificed  for  writing— a  finding  it  even  at  those  upon  an  irresponsible  segment  of 

trend  that  is  now  evident  in  much  53;^  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  it  has  made 

of  our  Washington  reporting.  ficiaries  of  their  handouts,  and  Editors  of  these  papers,  he  little  progress  toward  a  more  ba- 

Taking  Rcporter’.s  Place  have  often  thought  in  the  same  said-  are  dedicated  men  doing  sic  solution,  Mr.  Pangborn  said. 

"The  rewrite  man  has  taken  political  channels.  How  could  their  jobs  under  unbelievable  “It  is  impossible  to  believe— dt- 

over  from  the  reporter  and  he  they  see  these  men  in  the  role  of  handicaps.  They  have  little  ma-  spite  past  failures — that  some  sat 

gives  the  wrapups  of  his  version  conspirators  or  spies  against  our  chinery  or  power  and  work  in  isfactory  form  of  voluntary  rep¬ 
ot  what  it  is  all  about.  Again,  country?”  barns,  sheds  or  any  place  they  lation  cannot  be  worked  out:  some 

the  reporter  who  most  likely  wrote  NewsDrint  for  Asia  form  that  will  do  no  violence  to 

_ _  £ _ _ _ J  _ _  r  rinKf  £\f  rliiA  finH  thu! 


of  our  Washington  reporting 
Taking  Reporter’s  Place 


reduce  the  conflict.  The  proposal 
was  accepted  without  dissent. 

A  Brake 

Exercise  of  the  power  of  pun- 


the  reporter  who  most  likely  wrote 
this  wrapup  for  you  and  gave 
you  his  point  of  view  is  a  mem- 


iintry””  barns,  sheds'  or  any  place  they  lation  cannot  be  worked  out:  some 

NewsDrint  for  Asia  form  that  will  do  no  violence  to 

.  '  ,  “Communist  newspapers  never  the  right  of  due  process  and  that 

tew  hundred .  ot  m'k'  suffered  from  any  newsprint  short-  will,  at  the  same  time,  in  no  way 


ber  of  the  CIO  newspaper  guild  distributed  could  be  ^  getting  limit  the  exercise  of  true  pres* 

_ .  Americas  most  potent  weapon  in  ....  ft,,.  « 


and  most  likely  voted  for  Steven-  ‘0  < 

son  for  President.  he  related. 

*  .  the  opinion  of  Earnest  Hober- 

in  many  stones  we  are  now  itd 

f‘?iTen  erJi’n^anager  for  A^ia.  '  Style  in  South  Africa  Westinghouse  Award 

an?onin?nsbe„^^  “And  tL  newsprint  wouldn’t  Capetown  ^  WASHiNGtW 

a  ^  a c  ui  .  1  taxpayers  in  the  United  On  Feb.  17,  1954,  Sonc  Marais  Nathan  S.  Haseltine,  sciencf 

Mr.  Pourade  and  Mr.  Fahlstadt  States  a  cent,”  he  told  the  editors’  — the  weekly  that  caters  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  PoU' 

agreed  that  it  is  the  editors  duty  meeting.  .Afrikaans  speaking  woman  — vvill  ^een  named  the  recipient  oi 

j  interpret  facts,  not  the  wire  Pro-American  papers  would  be  publish  a  special  Easter  and  Win-  AAAS- George  Westinghouse 
;rvice  reporter.  (q  pgy  reasonable  price  ter  Fashion  Number  of  16  pages.  Science  Writing  Award  of  $1,OOC 

'  ■  for  a  series  of  three  articles « 

prisoner  medical  volunteers  lasi 
September. 

Mr.  Haseltine  revealed  ho‘ 
convicts,  serving  terms  for  nuro«- 
ous  crimes,  volunteered  their  bod 
ies  to  medical  science,  first  a* 
their  willing  contributions  to  tt* 
war  effort,  later  to  enable  coc- 
-luation  of  studies  which  ha'( 
“paid  off  handsomely  in  reduciaf 
human  misery  and  saving  Amen 
can  lives.” 

As  a  result,  the  writer  reported 
medical  scientists  were  able  n 
conquer  the  scourge  of  malan 
a  victory  which  proved  vital 
the  winning  of  the  war,  and 

uui  siiaiiicu  wnung  10  oe  me  make  important  advances  in  t  ^ 

product  of  incompetent  reporters  GLOBAL  HUDDLE— .At  United  Press  headquarters.  President  Hugh  v^fl^uf  jJiThL* 

iin^familiar  with  the  subjects  on  Baillie  welcomes  Managers  from  three  continents.  Left  to  right:  Mr.  vi  ^  l  u*  apw 

'Ahich  they  are  writing  and  care-  Baillie;  Earnest  Hoberecht,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  for  Haseltine  began  nis  ^ 

less  in  the  composition  of  their  Asia;  Frank  H.  Fisher,  British  U.P.  managing  editor  and  chief  of  paper  career  as  "brary 
stories.  operations  for  the  United  Kingdom;  Milton  Carr,  manager  for  Chile;  with  the  Philadelphia 

“Even  then  the  end  results  Thomas  R.  Curran,  vicepresident  and  general  manager  for  South  ing  Ledger  more  than  20  > 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  capable  America.  (l\P.  Photo).  ago. 
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ready  to  over-run  the  country,” 


Haseltine  Receives 
Westinghouse  Award 

Washington 
Nathan  S.  Haseltine,  sciencf 


;o  interpret  facts,  not  the  wire 
>ervice  reporter. 

“The  right  and  privilege  of  in¬ 
terpretation  belongs  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  editor  alone,  and  it  can 
only  serve  to  confuse  him  and 
make  his  editorializing  task  more 
difficult  when  someone  else  has 
attempted  to  Interpret  the  story 
for  him.  His  purpose  is  best 
served,  I  believe,  when  he  has  a 
simple,  straight,  factual  story, 
with  complete  factual  background, 
with  which  to  work,”  said  Mr. 
Fahlstadt. 

Mr.  Fahlstadt  said  he  “can 
hardly  subscribe”  to  the  belief 
that  slanted  wire  service  stories 
are  deliberate  on  the  part  of 
guild  members. 

“Rather  I  believe,”  he  said, 
“our  slanted  writing  to  be  the 
product  of  incompetent  reporters 
unfamiliar  with  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  writing  and  care- 


stones. 

“Even  then  the  end  results 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  capable 


said, 
-de 
;  sat- 
regu- 
some 
ce  to 
I  that 
)  way 
pres' 
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Nixon  Tour  Develops 
Interest  in  Exchange 


By  William  Theis 

International  News  Service  Stoii  Correspondent 


Strcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher 


Take  a  presidential  campaign 
tour,  stretch  it  in  time  and  dis¬ 
tance,  eliminate  press  car  con¬ 
veniences,  change  the  language, 
thinking  and  dress  of  local  chair¬ 
men,  add  an  overdose  of  diges¬ 
tive  irritation,  throw  in  some  cen¬ 
sorship  and  surveillance — and  you 
have  a  Vice  Presidential  “good 
will"  tour  from  a  working  re¬ 
porter’s  viewpoint. 

The  problems  confronted  by  the 
three  press  association  reporters 
who  covered  Vice  President  Nixon 
on  his  global  swing  through  19 
countries  and  six  other  lesser  areas 
were  hardly  overwhelming. 

But  they  may  be  interesting  to 
other  newsmen  as  they  (1)  high¬ 
light  the  day-to-day  headaches  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  corps  of  “regu¬ 
lar"  American  correspondents 
working  overseas  and  (2)  form  a 
record  of  an  historic  trip  which 
might  some  day  be  repeated. 

Jammed  Schedules 
From  the  moment  of  the  Oct.  6 
after-midnight  takeoff  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  time  was  the  thing  all 
three  of  us  needed  most.  The 
three  were  Russell  Brines  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Warren  Duffee  of 
the  United  Press,  and  myself— 
with  Air  Force  Sgt.  George  Wolf 
aboard  as  official  photographer  for 
the  Nixon  party. 

Our  shortest  visit  in  any  for- 
tign  country  was  several  hours  in 
f^os.  Our  longest  was  six  days 
in  Australia.  Most  stops  lasted 
jwo  and  a  half  to  three  days.  All 
involved  jammed  schedules  with 
.r«  routine  VP  appearances 

1  had  to  be  covered  as  pro- 
Itection — the  main  reason  for  our 
.  |Presence. 

precious  for  work — 
.v  t  cables,  interviewing  im- 

officials  on  either  an 
"to  fet  •''‘*''^1  “.^"ipfprise”  or  a  joint 
Iff  ^'^tiimilating  background  in- 

t.  ruitf  and  wrif- 

all-important  mailers. 

In  my  own  case,  spot  coverage 
supplemented  by  roundup 
tai  ers  on  each  country,  feature 
!l.  on  Mrs.  Nixon  and 

'"cr  color  angles,  and  a  series 
t  columns  titled  “Vice  President 
Large”  which  covered  anec- 
and  fot^es  and  other  incidental  high- 
in  thcifghts.  * 


[id 

NGTON 
icicjcf 
fot. 
cut  o! 
ghoiBt 

$l,f 


Amen-R,, 


epofiew 

able  to 


n\diA 

vital 


layer  tji  Aboard  the  MATS  "special  mis- 
*■  ns  division”  Constellation  which 
is  lo  V'  I’ctween  stops  on 

jy  45,000  mile  trip,  we  vorked 
)  £yiW\  light  removable  tables  in 
“compartments.”  I 
I  the  Connie  “Old  Betsy” — 

“DITOR 


(The  writer  of  this  article  was 
one  of  the  three  press  association 
reporters  who  accompanied  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  his 
world  tour.  William  Theis  is  a 
veteran  political  reporter  on  the 
Washington  bureau  staff  of  INS.) 


al¬ 


and  getting  back  to  her  was 
ways  welcome. 

Occupational  Fatigue 

But  all  three  of  us  scratched 
hardest  for  rest  time.  After  Mr. 
Nixon’s  day  was  done,  ours  usual¬ 
ly  continued — for  work,  if  not  for 
badly  needed  brief  moments  of 
relaxation. 

Rest  was  vital  because  exposure 
to  infection  through  sudden 
changes  in  climate,  food  and  wa¬ 
ter  increased  proportionately  with 
fatigue. 

And  the  fatigue  started  early — 
on  the  first  night  out.  The  three 
of  us  got  almost  no  sleep  en- 
route  to  San  Francisco  because 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Senator  Know- 
land  held  an  aboard-plane  Cali¬ 
fornia  political  pow-wow  which 
we  had  to  write  for  arrival,  and 
extra  passengers  knocked  out  the 
bunking  space  for  us. 

Slamming  around  in  jeeps 
through  buffalo  wallows,  switch¬ 
ing  from  light  planes  to  helicop¬ 
ters  in  Korea,  and  the  daily  rou¬ 


tine  of  jumping  in  and  out  of 
passenger  cars  as  Mr.  Nixon 
stopped  to  “meet  the  people” 
added  their  toll. 

We  reached  our  lowest  physi¬ 
cal  point  when,  loaded  down  with 
winter  GI  clothing,  we  climbed  a 
600-foot  hill  to  inspect  a  ROK 
outpost. 

It  gave  us  a  fresh  respect  for 
the  kids  who  had  been  doing 
the  same  and  more,  month  on 
month — but  ducking  fire  as  they 
went. 

Then  the  usual  malady  of  Far 
Eastern  travel — that  intestinal  in¬ 
trigue  which  has  a  different  label 
in  every  country — plagued  all  10 
members  of  the  Nixon  party  in 
varying  degrees. 

Communications  offered  an¬ 
other  hurdle,  but  never  quite  as 
bad  as  we  had  expected.  Moving 
fast,  without  time  to  waste  fight¬ 
ing  red  tape  or  buttering  up  local 
officials,  it  was  important  to  have 
quick  handling  of  cable  copy. 

All  three  of  our  foreign  desks 
had  armed  us  with  proper  collect 
credit  filing  cards.  But  even 
these  were  not  completely  recog¬ 
nized  at  a  few  points — notably 
those  in  which  newly  independent 
countries  had  nationalized  tele¬ 
graph  systems. 

It  took  liberal  and  sometimes 
loud  use  of  the  word  “Nixon” — 
backed  up  at  times  by  interces¬ 
sion  of  local  stringers,  USIA  press 
officers  and  other  local  newsmen 
— to  break  through  for  fast  han¬ 
dling. 

Reason  for  Delays 

At  only  two  points  did  advance 
preparations  fail — Phnom  Penh. 
Cambodia,  where  1  filed  prepaid, 
and  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  where 
the  news,  the  uncertain  telegraph 
system,  and  the  expense  per  word 
dictated  waiting  one  day  for 


IN  FORMOSA  two  of  the  tour  new'snien  extract  a  new  lead  from 
^'ice  President  Nixon.  In  center  is  Russell  Brines  of  AP;  at  right  is 
H  illiam  Theis  of  INS. 
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THE  AUTHOR  of  this  report  on 
the  Nixon  tour,  William  ITieis  of 
INS,  here  meets  the  Generalissimo, 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  during  stopover 
on  Formosa. 

Karachi  where  we  filed  “delayed” 
dispatches. 

Volume  filing  was  best  from 
Korea  and  Japan.  There  all  three 
services  have  virtually  open  com¬ 
munications  with  regular  overseas 
radio  “casts”  from  Tokyo  to 
handle  copy  on  a  time  rather 
than  a  wordage  basis. 

At  both  points,  with  important 
help  from  the  INS  bureaus,  I 
was  able  to  chalk  up  the  most 
productive  enterprise  work:  inter¬ 
views  with  Generals  Hull  (Far 
East-UN  commander)  and  Taylor 
(Eighth  Army  commander)  in 
Seoul,  and  with  former  Foreign 
Minister  Shigemitsu,  who  signed 
the  Japanese  surrender,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Weyland  (Far  East  air  chief) 
in  Tokyo. 

Jointly,  we  interviewed  Gener¬ 
alissimo  Chiang  Kai  Shek  in  For¬ 
mosa,  Prime  Ministers  Menzies  of 
Austrialia,  Nehru  of  India,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  of  Pakistan  and 
Zahedi  of  Iran,  as  well  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhee  of  South  Korea  and 
General  Templer  in  Malaya. 

Ceasorship  Met 

Censorship  and  security  prac¬ 
tices  in  countries  we  visited 
raised  an  overall  minor  problem. 
There  was  open  military  censor¬ 
ship  of  our  copy  by  the  French 
in  Indo-China  and  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  Korea.  But  it  appeared 
to  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
a  severe  restriction  on  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  Seoul  the  press  corps  had  a 
real  beef  because  army  authori¬ 
ties  had  failed  to  consult  them 
on  what  constituted  sensible  rules 
of  censorship  for  both  reporters 
and  military  authorities. 

There  were  some  signs  of 
“pressure”  censorship  elsewhere. 
At  Jakarta  we  put  up  a  losing 
fight  to  be  permitted  to  cover  a 
state  dinner  at  which  both  Mr. 
Nixon  and  President  Sukarno 
were  to  speak.  We  made  an  is¬ 
sue  of  it  partly  to  help  open 
doors  for  the  handful  of  local  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  struggling 
with  Indonesia’s  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  bureaucracy. 

Conversely,  most  host  govern¬ 
ments  regarded  our  haggard  trio 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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When  McCarthy  Probe 
Becomes  Local  Story 


By  Si  Liberman 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
How  DOES  a  newspaper  react 
when  Senator  McCarthy’s  Senate 
investigating  subcommittee  sets  up 
shop  in  the  heart  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  area? 

The  Ashiiry  Park  Press  says  the 
Fort  Monmouth  investigation  has 
been  handled  like  any  other  good 
news  story. 

From  the  time  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy’s  investigation  into  alleged  es¬ 
pionage  at  Fort  Monmouth  hit  the 
front  page  Oct.  7,  the  Press  has 
been  closer  to  the  heart  of  the 
story  than  any  other  newspaper. 

The  Press  sells  some  27,000 
daily  in  central  New  Jersey,  and 
Fort  Monmouth  and  its  7.800 
civilian  workers  are  right  in  the 
newspaper’s  yard. 

Revealed  Identities 
Almost  all  of  the  3?  workers 
who  have  been  suspended  in  the 
Army’s  and  Senator  McCarthy’s 
probe  into  security  leaks  live  in 
this  area. 

In  its  coverage  of  the  probe, 
the  Press  was  the  first  to: 

1.  Reveal  identities  of  two  of 
the  five  known  Fort  Monmouth 
workers  who  were  suspended.  The 
Army  Signal  Corps  did  not  dis¬ 
close  the  identity  of  any  of  the 
ousted  employes  or  reveal  any 
charges. 

2.  Report  that  a  number  of 
suspended  workers  were  reinstated. 

3.  Interview  and  confirm  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  sensational  “mystery 
witness.’’  He  was  Carl  Green- 
blum,  a  meek,  nervous  scientist 
whose  mother  had  died  two  days 
before  he  testified.  In  an  exclusive 
story,  Mr.  Greenblum  and  his 
wife  told  of  neighborhood  perse¬ 
cution  resulting  from  the  McCar¬ 
thy  probe.  The  interview  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Charles  A.  Johnston, 
veteran  staffer,  with  the  help  of 
an  Asbury  Park  rabbi. 

The  Press  also  published  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  controversial  speech  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton, 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth.  Billed  as  a  talk  on  secur¬ 
ity  regulations.  General  Lawton’s 
speech  hailed  Senator  McCarthy’s 
investigation  methods  and  accused 
the  Ashiirv  Park  Press,  New  York 
Post  and  Washington  Post  of  dis¬ 
torting  news  stories. 

The  general  made  the  speech 
before  some  500  professional  civil 
service  workers  and  he  delivered  a 
similar  address  for  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Then  he  person- 
allv  classified  his  speeches  as  “re¬ 
stricted.” 

Loyal  Workers  Aided 
Throughout  the  two  months, 
the  Press  strove  to  clarify  the  loy¬ 
alty  status  of  Fort  Monmouth  em¬ 
ployes  not  touched  by  the  security 
probe.  Questions  by  its  reporters 
produced  several  statements  from 


the  Senator  hailing  the  loyalty  of 
the  “vast  majority”  of  employes. 

The  Press  refused  to  publish  in¬ 
formation  damaging  to  employes 
where  the  source  would  not  per¬ 
mit  use  of  his  name.  The  news¬ 
paper  constantly  pressed  the 
Senator  and  the  Army  to  produce 
names  and  specific  charges  to  give 
its  readers,  who  had  such  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  a  factual  picture. 

A  number  of  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  talks  complained  that 
they  carried  “political  overtones” 
and  in  no  way  pertained  to  secur¬ 
ity  or  dealt  with  military  or 
technical  data.  Four  Asbury  Park 
Press  reporters  checked  out  these 
reports  before  they  were  published. 
General  Lawton  was  told  of  the 
reports  about  his  talk  and  asked 
to  comment  for  publication  but 
he  declined. 

To  protect  its  sources,  the  Press 
lid  not  reveal  their  identities  in 
the  story. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  probe, 
"senator  McCarthy  repeatedly  told 
-eporters  his  investigators  had 
■rned  up  “current  espionage”  at 
Fort  Monmouth.  .At  one  stace, 
Roy  Cohn,  chief  counsel  for  the 
McCarthy  committee,  promised 
that  onen  hearings  would  prove 
the  Wisconsin  senator’s  charges. 

Secretary  of  Army  Stevens, 
meanwhile,  announced  last  month 
that  its  Monmouth  investigation 
had  found  no  evidence  of  recent 
spying,  and  none  of  the  suspended 
workers  was  suspected  of  espion¬ 
age  activities. 

Hearings  Move  Away 
As  of  Dec.  15,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  had  held  about  a  half  dozen 
public  hearings.  Only  one  sus¬ 
pended  worker  testified  at  an  open 
hearing.  Senator  McCarthy 
threatened  several  witnesses,  some 
former  Monmouth  employes,  with 
contempt  and  perjury  indictments. 

Senator  McCarthy  postponed  a 
number  of  hearings  to  take  his 
investigation  to  other  plants  and 
bases  doing  signal  corps  work. 

As  the  investigation  appeared  to 
move  away  from  the  Monmouth 
scene.  Press  editors  gave  less  space 
and  prominence  to  it.  In  October 
when  the  probe  news  started  pour¬ 
ing  in.  the  Press  played  it  on  page 
one  23  times  in  25  days.  Sixteen 
times  between  Oct.  7  and  31  it 
was  the  newspaper’s  lead  story. 

In  November,  the  Monmouth 
probe  made  page  one  18  times  but 
only  five  days  did  it  get  the  lead 
position. 

In  the  first  15  days  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  Monmouth  probe  stories  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  one  1 1  times,  not 
once  as  the  lead  item,  however. 

The  press  plaved  most  of  its 
exclusives  on  the  investigation 
with  a  three-column  30-point  italic 
head.  About  a  half-dozen  times 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


PlCTl'RES  BEGIN  AT  HOMF, — Two  of  the  Edward  Scott  Bed 
Awards  to  Chicago  Tribune  stalfers  went  to  cameramen  who  snapped 
these  unusual  pictures  on  home  grounds.  At  left,  Luigi  Mendkino's 
$300  prize  shot  of  the  rescue  of  a  woman  on  the  20th  Hoor  of  Trib¬ 
une  Tower;  at  right,  Swain  Scalfs  $100  prize  shot  of  a  crowing  rooster 
standing  atop  a  ram  at  Colonel  McCormick’s  farm.  (Details  of  awards 
on  Page  50). 


Court  Permits 
Hearst  Estate 
To  Get  Loan 


71L613  Lines 
In  Week  Set 
Buffalo  Record 


Los  Angeles 
The  probate  court  here  granted 
permission  Dec.  10  to  the  trustees 
of  the  estate  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  to  borrow  $1,000,- 
000  from  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

Permission  to  obtain  the  loan 
was  sought,  a  petition  to  the  court 
said,  because  a  previous  $2,400,- 
000  loan  “was  and  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  taxes  and  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministration”  of  the  estate. 

The  new  $1,000,000  loan  will 
be  secured  by  voting  trust  certifi¬ 
cates  representing  20,000  shares  of 
Class  B  Prior  Preferred  stock  in 
the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  petition 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  dur 
ing  the  week  ended  Dec.  12 
printed  398  pages  —  the  large?, 
number  in  its  history  and  equal 
'  the  number  printed  the  week' 
ended  Oct.  19,  1952,  and  Sept.  20 
of  this  year. 

However,  this  last  week  the 
News  carried  a  larger  amount  d 
advertising  than  in  either  of  the 
other  record-setters — 71 1,613  linp 
as  against  711,428  in  October  las 
year  and  699,967  in  September.  _ 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Newt 
Statistical  and  Advertising  De¬ 
partments  showed  this  breakdown 
into  classifications  for  advertisi 


said.  The  previous  loan  was  simi-  carried  during  the  last  week;  N 


larly  secured 
same  shares. 

Included  in 
of  the  estate 
of  the  Class 
stock  in  the 


by  48,000  of  the 


tional.  88,367;  local, 
classified,  95,145. 
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the  list  of  assets 
are  80,000  shares 
B  Prior  Preferred 
Hearst  Corp.  The 


The  Thanksgiving  Day  edit:'": 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  t 
Post,  1 1 0  pages  in  six  section-  j 
was  the  largest  daily  edition  e'-" 
published  by  this  Hearst  newsp; 
per  both  from  the  standpoint  c  : 
pages  and  the  amount  of  rd;  , 
advertising,  it  was  reported 
Fred  I.  .Archibald,  publisher. 
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stock  pays  a  cumulative  $5  a  year 
dividend  and  has  been  appraised 
at  $6,400,000. 

Scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
court  Dec.  28  is  a  petition  to 
approve  the  first  major  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hearst  estate.  -r-i.  i  ,  i  d 

,  The  largest  regular  issue  ' 

1950  was  published  Dec.  13 
the  Newport  News  (Va.)  f'' 
Its  64  pages  contained  86.  ’ 
lines  of  advertising,  exclusive 
magazine  and  comic  section. 

This  followed  a  52-page  reco 
edition  of  the  Times-Herald  > 
. . . . . .  ...^  Dec.  10,  with  81,098  lines  of  2. 

Hospital.  He  was  confined  to  the  vertising.  which  exceeded  the  'J 
hospital  following  a  paralytic  page  Thanksgiving  Day 
stroke  suffered  Oct.  8.  containing  80,992  lines. 
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Elliston  at  Home 

Washington 
Herbert  Elliston,  contributing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  returned  to  his  home  after 
two  -  months  convalescence  in 
George  Washington  University 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  VIEW  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON 


ISlA^Lj 


»  Joy  on  Copy  Desks: 

!  Ike’  in  Head  Is  Oke’ 

Washington  Mr.  Hagerty  said  he  would  not 
•  President  Eisenhower  doesn't  announce  in  advance  whether  an 
mind  at  all  if  newspapers  refer  to  F.isenhower  news  conference 
him  as  “Ike”  in  their  headlines,  would  be  made  available  for 
He  said  so  in  answer  to  a  re-  broadcast,  but  would  try  to  give 
porter’s  question  at  his  23rd  the  decision  as  soon  as  possible 
f4_Y  conference.  All  of  his  life,  after  each  conference.  He  told 

t  (jur  he  said,  he  had  been  answering  to  newsmen  the  White  House  is  still 
12  the  nickname.  He  realized  that  considering  “some  form”  of  a  tele- 
jrges;  individuals  have  their  own  ideas  vised  new.s  conference,  but  that  no 
equal  about  the  custom  that  should  be  decision  has  been  made, 
week'  applied  to  the  Presidency,  and  he  In  his  opening  remarks  con- 
pt  20  Wt  that  one’s  sense  of  fitness  of  cerning  his  vacation-work  trip  to 
things  and  of  good  taste  should  Georgia  for  the  holidays,  the 
the  he  the  deciding  factor.  President  expressed  his  personal 

lint  of  But.  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  concern  for  discommoding  the 
of  the  he  .said  it  made  not  the  slightest  newsmen  who  are  assigned  to  fol- 
3  liw  difference  if  newspaper  headlines  low  him. 
er  las  referred  to  him  as  “Ike  ”  The  President  put  it  this  way: 

.  John  C.  O'Brien.  Philadelphia  , 

(Pa.)  Inquirer,  put  the  question  to  ^"d  it  will  be  a  pretty 

?  the  President  as  one  “involving  the  time,  but  I  am  concerned 

itS  off  thTILorTbut  1  wm^  like 

f  r^UTr 

I-iiong  and  has  been  reluctant  to  r  i  u  •  u  •  ^ 

how  to  headline  writers’  nleas  for 

“Ike”  if  Pr^c- 1  *  a-a  N  rt  •»  to  go  along,  including  a  number 

(V'-l  ‘f  the  President  didnt  like  It.  pjp,^ 

ectioti'i  I  ‘he  White  House  authorized  re-  |  must  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
on  t'f  ®f  the  President’s  unfortunate,  the  only  days  I  can 

new^P^i  c  ■‘h'I’ote  news  conference,  the  find  to  get  away,  and  get  away 
loint  O'  .  the  text  of  a  presiden-  from  some  of  the  pressures  of  the 

if  rcta;  'f.  Ui^eting  has  been  made  appointment  card  in  order  to 
rted  h  j'  ^od  that  radio,  through  work,  that  it  discommodes  some 
ler.  recording,  could  carry  such  an  of  you  during  that  period.  For 

,  ‘hat  I  am  sorry,  but  I  don’t  see 
lie  li”''  given  permis-  any  real  answer  to  it. 

•  1^  ^  m-.  i  President’s  re-  “.Apparently,  it  is  your  job  to  go 

)  Pr^"!  ‘J'rect  quotation.  along,  some  of  you,  and  if  I  dis- 

86.8'  ■  These  decisions  were  announced  commode  you,  I  apologive  in  ad- 
iisive h>  Press  Secretary  Hagerty  five  vance,  but  I  do  tell  you  this:  1 
on.  'S  ??hrs  after  the  conference  ended,  have  no  idea  of  conducting  any 
e  reco  Hagerty  said  the  move  was  political  conferences  or  meeting 
?ratd  '  “expanding”  coverage  anybody  or  doing  anything  but 

pf  3  Of  the  news  conference,  and  that  go  to  a  quiet  place  to  do  some 
I  ‘he  5  !.  '*'"(  he  repeated  from  time  to  work  with  my  own  staff,  my  own 
gjl;...  ime.  but  probably  not  for  every  neople,  and  to  see  my  grandchil- 
(  ^'’rerence.  dren,  and  to  get  exercise  .  .  .” 
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Chicago  News 
Shows  How  a 
Slum  Can  End 

C  HICAGO 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  ran  a  series  that 
shocked  Chicago  to  the  menace 
of  its  growing  slums.  Now  the 
News  is  in  the  process  of  showing 
how  a  slum  can  be  reclaimed. 

In  practising  what  it  preaches, 
the  News  is  undertaking  to  re- 
■laim  a  block  of  Chicago’s  worst 
slum  section  on  the  South  Side. 
The  project  is  now  in  Phase  Two 
of  the  paper’s  pilot  operation  to 
show  property  owners  and  tenants 
how  to  put  new  life  into  dead-end 
neighborhoods. 

Provides  Leadership 

The  block  under  development 
is  the  type  of  area  that  the  Land 
Clearance  Commission  marks  for 
razing  and  complete  reconstruc- 
‘•on.  The  Daily  News,  however, 
is  providing  the  leadership  in 
helping  to  rehabilitate  the  area 
through  the  cooperation  of  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants. 

“We  have  a  limited  objective, 
but  unlimited  hope  that  we  can 
help  provide  better  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  block  out  at  3100  S. 
Prairie.”  Roy  Fisher.  Daily  News 
reporter,  told  F&P.  Working  with 
Mr.  Fisher  is  Les  Brownlee.  Negro 
reporter,  who  helped  with  the 

original  slum  stories. 

“After  our  slum  stories,  we 

were  aware  that  something  had  to 
be  done  and  that  a  great  deal 

wasn’t  being  done,”  said  Mr. 

Fisher. 

“We  heard  lots  of  excuses, 
both  by  landlords  and  tenants.  .At 
this  point.  Everett  Norlander, 
managing  editor,  assisted  by  Clem 
Lane,  city  editor,  assigned  us  to 
the  job  of  working  out  a  package 
program  that  we  could  present  to 
the  property  owners  and  to  the 
tenants. 


“We  are  not  asking  anything 
for  nothing.  We  are  providing  the 
leadership  by  calling  in  the  ex¬ 
perts  to  present  to  each  property 
owner  in  the  block  the  most  sound 
building  package  for  his  building. 
We  are  holding  weekly  meetings 
with  the  tenants  to  encourage 
them  to  clean  up  the  filth  and 
drive  out  the  rats  so  that  exterior 
and  interior  repairs  can  be  made 
on  their  apartments.” 

Phase  2 

The  Daily  News  project  is  now 
in  Phase  Two,  that  of  beginning 
repairs,  said  Mr.  Fisher.  Earlier, 
teams  of  architects  and  building 
contractors  surveyed  the  slum 
area  to  determine  what  needed  to 
be  done  to  rec'aim  the  buildings. 
Mismanagement  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  factors  that  causes 
slums,  he  added.  It  has  been 
'oiind,  for  instance,  that  one  and 
two-room  apartments  are  not 
sound  economically  for  they  tend 
to  be  rented  by  transients.  In 
some  cases,  one  and  two-room 
apartments  are  being  re-converted 
into  six-room  apartments  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  stable  family  hous¬ 
ing,  he  pointed  out. 

A  building  repairs  committee  '« 
holding  “plastering  bees”  to  show 
home  owners  how  to  work  with  a 
minimum  of  materials  at  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Fire  hazards  are  being  elim¬ 
inated.  The  overall  purpose  of 
the  Daily  News  experiment  is 
to  show: 

( 1 )  How  property  owners  can 
salvage  lost  property  value;  (2) 
how  tenants  can  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves;  (3)  how 
better  living  conditions  can  reduce 
crime. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  handling  the  out¬ 
side  job  of  getting  the  buildings 
repaired  and  more  livable,  while 
Mr.  Brownlee  is  devoting  his 
time  to  handling  neighborhood 
squabbles  and  getting  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  tenants  in  that  area 
through  weekly  community  meeJ- 
ings. 


HOW  ABOUT  MY  PROBLEM?" 

Haynie.  Oreenshnro  (X.C.)  Daily  Xctvs 


BITTER  WITH  THE  SWEET 

.\lUy,  Mt-mphis  (Teiin.)  Commercial  Appeal 


SEASON  OF  GOOD  WILL 

JcTisfii,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Sews 
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Indiana  Society  Pays 


Homage  to  Pulliam 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago,  INDIANA 

That’s  right!  It  was  lower  case 
Chicago  and  upper  case  INDIANA 
here  Dec.  12  when  a  crowd  of 
1,350  Hoosiers  put  on  tuxedos  and 
tails  and  paid  $25  and  $35  to 
help  celebrate  the  IndiauapoUs 
Star’s  50th  anniversary. 

The  occasion  was  the  39th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Indiana  So¬ 
ciety  of  Chicago.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News.  Menus,  pro¬ 
grams  and  decorations  carried  out 
the  golden  anniversary  theme,  but 
producers  of  the  $51,000  dinner 
recognized  the  Star’s  story  is  “The 
Indiana  Story,”  told  in  a  two-act 
musical  fantasy,  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Jack  LaFrandre  of 
WGN,  Chicago. 

A  ‘Who’s  Who’  Party 

“Who’s  Who  in  Indiana” 
turned  out  in  person  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Pulliam  and  his 
newspaper  associates.  They  made 
the  nicest-looking  street  sale  or¬ 
ganization  ever  mustered  by  the 
Star  as  they  tied  canvas  coin  ap¬ 
rons  around  their  tuxedos  and 
trooped  into  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

Among  the  special  guests  were 
Gov.  George  N.  Craig;  three  for¬ 
mer  Indiana  governors,  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  Ralph  F.  Gates  and 
Paul  V.  McNutt;  Senators  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Jenner  and  Homer  E. 
Capehart,  and  Rep.  Charles  Hal- 
leck.  Republican  majority  leader 
in  the  House.  Also  at  the  head 
table  was  Dwight  H.  Green,  for¬ 
mer  Hoosier  governor  of  Illinois 
and  past  president,  Indiana  So¬ 
ciety. 

It  was  a  journalistic  “home¬ 
coming”  as  well  as  a  Hoosier 
holiday.  Along  with  Mr.  Pulliam 
at  the  head  table  were  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (Mr.  Walters  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  Star);  Herb  Graf- 
fis,  Chicago  Sun-Times  columnist, 
past  president,  Indiana  Society; 
William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Star  and  News;  James  A. 
Stuart,  editor  of  the  Star;  Chester 
W.  Cleveland,  publisher  of  the 
Culver  (Ind.)  Press,  secretary 
emeritus,  Indiana  Society;  Philip 
Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune-,  and 
C.  Walter  McCarty,  editor,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News.  Also  present  were 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers;  a  host  of 
other  publishers,  mostly  from  In¬ 
diana.  and  a  contingent  of  Star 
and  News  executives. 


cox,  promotion  manager  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  newspapers,  provided 
huge  blow-ups  of  Star  comic  page 
characters  in  the  lounge  leading 
to  the  banquet  hall.  Cartoonists 
Karl  Knecht,  Wallace  A.  Carl¬ 
son,  Charles  Werner  and  W,  B. 
Robinson  drew  special  cartoons 
for  the  program  and  special  edi¬ 
tions. 

Other  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Culver  Military 
Academy  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
the  Purdue  University  Glee  Club, 
which  sang  a  toast  to  Gene  Pul¬ 
liam,  and  an  old-fashioned  calliope 
that  blasted  forth  favorite  Hoosier 
tunes  during  the  pre-dinner 
“warm-up,” 

Oh  yes,  Abe  Martin,  pioneer 
panelist,  was  there  in  spirit  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Indiana  Story,”  rival¬ 
ing  another  Hoosier  journalistic 
“great,”  George  Ade.  “Take  th’ 
annual  banquet  away  from  th’ 
average  organization  an’  ther 
hain’t  nothin’  left,”  opined  Mar¬ 
tin.  “The  usual  dinner  given  by 
the  Indiana  Society  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  circus,  street  carnival, 
grand  opera,  Chautauqua,  literary 
jubilee,  and  Old  Home  Week.” 
was  Ade’s  apt  summation. 

McCarty  the  Villain 


It  remained  for  “Mickey”  Mc¬ 
Carty,  the  irresoressible  editor  of 
the  News,  to  be  the  “villain”  of 
the  evening  by  stopping  the  show 
to  rib  the  Star. 

“I  come  before  you  as  an  un¬ 
welcome  delegate  from  that  great 
Gibraltar  of  Hoosier  Journalism, 
the  Indianapolis  News — the  Great 
Hoosier  Daily  —  which  just  this 
week  observed — not  its  50th — but 
its  84th  —  birthday,”  snorted  Mr. 
McCarty.  “Yes,  the  good  old 
News  was  keening  the  people  of 
Hoosierdom  informed  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  for  34 
years  before  this  twinkling  little 
Upstart  was  even  conceived.” 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
Hoosier  newspapermen,  Hilton  U. 
Brown  of  the  News,  before  say¬ 
ing  a  few  things  about  this  “50- 
year-old  Johnny  Come  Lately” — 
the  Star,  and  its  publisher.  After 
briefly  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Star  under  its  founder,  George  F 
McCulloch,  and  later  John  C. 
Sh  ilTer.  both  electric  railway  mag¬ 
nates.  Mr.  McCarty  continued: 

‘C  for  Cantankerous’ 


Journalistic  Motif 
Both  the  Star  and  News  issued 
“special  editions”  (tabloid  size) 
during  the  banquet.  Howard  Wil- 


FOUK  HOOSIERS — Left  to  right:  James  A.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  Newspapers;  Herman  B. 
Wells,  president  of  Indiana  University;  and  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 


“Then,  several  years  and  a  few 
million  dollars  later,  along  came 
Fugene  C.  Pulliam.  That  C  stands 
for  cantankerous,  as  well  as  con¬ 
scientious — and  it  also  stands  for 
collector.  Yes,  Mr.  Pulliam’s  hob¬ 
by  is  collecting  newspapers,  and 
he's  collected  quite  a  sizable 
string.  In  fact,  he  publishes  about 
everything  down  our  way,  except 
the  baseball  pools. 


“  They  used  to  call  him  B.S.C. 
Pulliam  —  Buy,  Sell  or  Consoli¬ 
date.  But  Mr.  Pulliam  is  about 
the  most  even-tempered  publisher 
you  ever  met — he’s  mad  at  some¬ 
thing  or  other  all  the  time.  No 
one  is  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
-.ay  that  he’s  lost  his  humility. . . . 

“So.  he  hitched  his  little  Star 
to  the  coattails  of  the  News,” 
said  Mickey  McCarty  (tongue  in 
cheek) — “that  paper  with  84  years 
of  illustrious  tradition  and  service 
— the  paper  that  developed  such 
outstanding  men  of  letters  as  Kin 
Hubbard,  Meredith  Nicholson. 
Gaar  Williams,  Bill  Berschell.  Roy 
Howard.  Don  Maxwell  and  count¬ 
less  others.  All  of  them  had  their 
early  training  on  the  News. 

Begins  tu  Sparkle 

“And  ever  since  that  day  in  ’48 
when  the  News  took  the  Little 
Star  under  its  wing,  its  twinkle 
has  sparkled  perceptively.  .  .  .  But 
it's  been  a  tough  job  for  us  on 
the  News.  Sorta  like  dragging  a 
heavy  sled  up  a  hill.  The  Star 
actually  looks  older  than  it  really 
is.  We  on  the  News  think  this 
comes  from  having  to  carry  Peg- 
Icr,  Drew  Pearson  and,  occasion¬ 
ally  Lester  Hunt,  on  the  same 
page.  That,  kind  souls  and  gentle 
people,  would  age  most  anyone. 

“We  newsmen  noticed  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  banquet  hall  that  many 
of  the  Star’s  comic  strip  charac¬ 
ters  were  blown  up  to  give  you 
a  chuckle  as  you  staggered  in.  We 
thought  it  was  too  bad  they  didn’t 
display  some  of  their  first  page 
editorials,  too.  Some  of  them 
have  been  even  funnier  than  the 
comic  strips.” 

Becoming  less  vitriolic,  Mr. 
McCarty  said: 

“.\fter  all,  the  Star  and  the 
News  are  brothers  under  the  skin 
— and  we  get  under  each  other’s 
skin  too,  occasionally.  We’re  both 
under  the  same  roof  and  we’re 
both  deeply  indebted  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  thrills  to  the  drama 


of  editorial  action  rather  than  the 
sounds  of  the  cash  register  in  the 
accounting  room.  And  we  all 
thank  God  for  that. 

“Editorially,  we  are  indepen¬ 
dent.  We  have  separate  staffs  and 
we  think  differently  on  a  lot  of 
subjects.  As  a  result,  we  fight 
like  a  bunch  of  cats  at  midnight 
on  a  back  fence,  but,  like  the 
cats,  we  usually  come  up  with 
more  kittens— more  Newses  and 
more  Stars.” 


Pulliam  Responds 
Mr.  Pulliam  spoke  in  “self- 
defense,”  stressing  the  importance 
of  American  liberty  as  the  pace 
setter  for  the  world. 

The  city  editor  in  the  “Indim 
Story”  summed  up  the  occasion 
in  his  closing  lines  of  the  two- 
act  fantasy,  saying: 

“Fifty  years.  Just  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  grain  on  the  ageless  sands 
of  Time.  An  anniversary?  Yes- 
a  golden  anniversary.  But  the 
soul  of  Indiana  was  born  Ion? 
before  the  Star  was  born.  Ifs 
great  to  look  back,  but  it  greater 
still  to  look  ahead  with  the  state 
we  call  our  own.” 

The  party  was  over.  The 
Hoosiers  stood  and  sang  their  state 
song:  “Back  Home  .^gain  h 
Indiana.” 


EDITOR  &  PU 


10-Page  Section 
Opens  New  Hospital 

Columbia,  Tenn 
On  Dec.  13,  the  Cohimba 
Daily  Herald  published  a  10-page 
section  on  the  dedication  of  the 
$2,200,000  Maury  County  Hospi 
tal  and  Health  Center,  built  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

The  section,  filled  with 
pictures  and  advertising.  spilW 
over  into  the  main  news 
also  10  pages.  A  total  of  16,440| 
lines  of  advertising  about  the  nrt 
hospital  was  carried.  Sorne  ^ 
extra  copies  of  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  were  printed  and  sold. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IVewspaper  • 


Agency  F  avors  Display 
For  Employment  Ads 

The  value  of  classified  adver-  that  has  existed  so  long. 
tising  to  attract  job  applicants  is  “We  also  recommended  to  clas- 
being  challenged  by  one  of  the  sified  management  that  it  use 
country’s  biggest  buyers  of  want  more  imaginative  thinking  with  re¬ 


ad  space. 


spect  to  dividing,  classifying  and 


William  H.  Megary,  executive  subheading  the  many  executive, 
director  of  Buttrick  &  Megary,  white  collar  and  occupational  list- 
Inc.,  management  personnel  place-  ings  which  have  long  been  thrown 
ment  organization  in  Philadelphia,  together  and  in  many  cases  give 
has  dropped  the  gauntlet  in  a  dis-  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
play-versus-classified  battle.  War-  obituary  notices, 
ren  Perry,  classified  advertising  “Our  suggestions  were  made 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  with  the  feeling  that  no  newspa- 
and  Tribune,  has  picked  up  the  per  advertising  manager  can  right- 
challenge.  fully  justify  his  existence  unless 

The  controversy,  now  contained  he  is  honestly  interested  in  trying 
in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  to  get  results  for  his  major  adver- 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Megary,  was  tisers  and  is  willing  to  adapt  him- 
kicked  off  with  an  article  by  Mr.  self  to  changing  conditions.” 

Megary  in  Sales  Management  in  When  Mr.  Megary’s  suggestions 
which  he  declared:  “Use  more  were  turned  down,  he  allocated 
display  space  and  less  classified  35  percent  of  his  four-figure 
space  in  appealing  for  job  appli-  monthly  classified  budget  to  dis- 
cants.  Put  more  sell  into  your  play  space.  “We  used  strong  sales 
copy.  Sell  your  company  as  you  copy  that  dealt  factually  with  each 
would  sell  your  product.  If  at  situation,”  he  explained.  “In  most 
all  possible,  use  your  company  cases  we  ran  the  same  listings  in 
name  in  the  advertisement.  A  classified  to  give  us  a  definite 
man  with  a  job  hesitates  to  re-  basis  for  comparison.  The  re¬ 
spond  to  a  blind  advertisement  sponse  and  results  were  clearly 
for  fear  of  complications  with  his  and  substantially  in  favor  of  dis- 


present  employment.” 

Promotional  Help  Needed 


play.  It  proved  conclusively  what 
we  had  figured  all  along:  On  a 


Mr.  Megary  said  that  in  1950  I'Sht  market  classified  must  sell 
when  results  from  classified  ads  }  *.  wares  ou  side  its  own  section 


began  to  taper  off,  he  talked  with 
classified  ad  managers  about  it. 
"We  told  them  we  could  not 


if  it  expects  to  do  a  job.” 

16  to  1  for  Classified 
Pointing  out  that  Buttrick  & 


maintain  our  high  expenditure —  Megary  has  no  criticism  of  help- 
based  on  the  results  we  were  re-  wanted  classified  as  a  medium, 
ceiving — without  some  promotion-  Mr.  Megary  said,  “We  have  in  the 
al  help  from  them.”  Unless  classi-  past  spent  the  major  portion  of 
fied  want  ads  were  given  a  pro-  our  advertising  budget  there, 
motional  push  in  display  space.  Whether  we  continue  to  do  so 
the  value  trend  would  continue  will  depend  largely  on  whether 
downward,  he  said.  classified  departments  are  man- 

“It  was  obvious  to  us  that  vir-  aged  by  advertising  men  rather 
tually  everyone  was  employed  (as  than  the  conventional  -  thinking 
national  statistics  indicated)  and  ‘order-taking’  management.” 
employed  people  have  no  con-  In  defense  of  classified,  Mr. 
turning  interest  in  reading  help-  Perry  declared:  “Although  some 
wanted  classified  ads,”  said  Mr.  display  space  is  used  in  the  Min- 
Megary.  “During  this  period,  clas-  neapolis  newspapers  and  other 
'ified  management  of  newspapers  metropolitan  dailies,  we  believe  it 
p€ver  had  more  to  promote.  Good  should  be  considered  strictly  as 
)obs  of  every  conceivable  descrip-  supplemental  advertising.  To  il- 
tion  were  offered  for  an  all  time  lustrate  this  point: 
high.  Management  manpower  was  “One  of  the  larger  Minneapolis 
*1  a  premium.  employment  agencies  recently  in- 

“  We  told  classified  management  serted  a  six  inch  ad  in  the  sports 
'hat  if  it  wanted  to  obtain  a  pro-  section  of  the  Sunday  Tribune. 
Portionate  result  for  its  large  clas-  The  ad,  which  sought  a  sales  ex- 
ufied  advertisers  and  to  sustain  ecutive,  was  a  rather  poorly-writ- 
its  heavy  linage,  it  would  have  ten  blind-number  ad  authored  by 
0  team  up  with  its  running  mate,  the  employer  rather  than  the 
display,  to  focus  reader  attention  agency.  It  was  being  inserted  in 
?n  "s  section.  In  the  event  it  was  the  sports  section  at  the  em- 
inipossible  to  sell  its  own  man-  ployer’s  whim.  The  agency  ex- 
sgement  on  the  necessity  for  such  ecutive,  being  a  bit  more  prac- 
?  course,  we  then  proposed  that  tical,  placed  the  identical  ad  in 
arge  contract  advertisers  be  given  the  classified  section  the  same  day. 
preferential  position  rather  than  The  classified  ad  outpulled  the 
Glow  the  alphabetical  procedure  sports  section  ad  by  16  to  1.” 
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Palmer,  Reporter, 
Named  Ad  Diiectoi 

Chester  D.  Palmer.  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Johnson  Motors,  out¬ 
board  manufacturing  firm  with 
headquarters  at  Waukegan,  111. 
Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  W.  H.  Jonas, 
sales  director. 

In  taking  the  new  position,  Mr. 
Palmer  resigned  as  a.ssistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roanoke. 
Va.,  with  whom  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  for  the  last  14  years.  He 
is  a  journalism  graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  Lex¬ 
ington.  Va..  and  worked  as  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald- American  and  Pulaski  (Va.f 
Southwest  Times. 

Rates  Reduced, 
Sampling  Cut 
By  NewsLife 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Attainment  of  a  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  15.000  has 
enabled  reductions  both  in  samp¬ 
ling  activities  and  in  advertising 
rates,  it  is  announced  by  Beverly 
Hi'h  Newslife. 

Supplementing  the  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  the  five-day  daily  e.stablished 
from  the  semi-weekly  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen  has  begun  issuance 
of  a  freely  -  circulated  shopping 
news. 

The  moves  were  announced  by 
Lowell  lessen,  publisher. 

The  effectiveness  of  paid  circu¬ 
lation  is  not  too  well  appreciated 
by  many  advertisers  who  have  not 
previously  had  it  available  to 
them  —  except  in  metropolitan 
dailies — Mr.  lessen  said. 

In  moving  from  25  cents  month¬ 
ly  for  semi-weekly  publication  to 
SI  a  month  for  a  five-day.s  weekly 
publication.  NewsLife  offered  two 
months  for  $1  or  six  months  and 
a  candelabra  for  $6. 

The  general  advertising  rate  was 
reduced  from  16  cents  a  line  to 
14  cents  a  line.  Retail  advertisers 
have  been  offered  a  sliding  scale 
discount  of  five  to  2.^  cents  an 
inch. 

■ 

Heads  Sales  Group 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

M.  William  Denison,  newspa¬ 
perman  and  former  deputy  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 

I  ment  of  Welfare,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  for  the 

■  newly  formed  advertising  sales 

■  and  service  organization.  Mid-.At- 

1  lantic  Weeklies.  M.AW  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  affiliate  of  the  Maryland 

;  Press  Association  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  New.spaper  Publishers’  .Assn. 


4-A  Reissues 
"Standards  oi 
Practice'  Book 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  reissued 
its  “Standards  of  Practice,”  to 
which  members  of  the  Association 
subscribe,  in  a  new  booklet,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  4-.A  agencies  give  it 
wide  circulation  among  advertisers 
and  media. 

In  the  light  of  recent  publicity 
about  paynrtents  by  a  non-4-A 
agency  to  a  person  connected  with 
a  client  company,  the  section  or. 
rebating  is  particularly  pertinent. 

It  includes  the  following: 

“It  is  also  considered  as  rebat¬ 
ing  to  place  men  in  the  service  of 
the  advertiser  at  the  agency’s  ex¬ 
pense,  or  to  assume  all  or  part  of 
the  salary  of  any  employee  of  the 
advertiser,  or  to  pay  any  fee  or 
compensation  to  anyone  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  for  obtaining  or  holding 
.tn  account." 

The  statement  starts  with  the 
words.  “The  Standards  cannot  be 
enforced.  Nor  should  they  have 
to  be.”  It  ends,  however,  with 
these  two  sentences: 

“Confidence  and  respect  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  success  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  embracing  the  many  intan¬ 
gibles  of  agency  service  and  in¬ 
volving  relationships  so  dependent 
on  good  faith. 

“These  standards  are  based  on  a 
broad  experience  of  what  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  advertising 
practice.” 

The  new  booklet  version  of  the 
Standards  of  Practice  was  issued 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  4-.^ 
Committee  on  Advertiser  Rela¬ 
tions  headed  by  James  M.  Ceci! 
of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  member 
of  the  4-.A  Board  of  directors. 

■ 

O'Brien  Named  Exec. 
Sec.  of  N.  Y.  Admen 

Professor  Francis  E.  O’Brien  o' 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Syracuse  University,  ha' 
been  named  executive  secretary  of 
the  .Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
New  York  State  Dailies,  to  re¬ 
place  Charles  Bernhardt. 

John  W.  Eddy,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette  and  president  of  the 
AMB  joined  with  Dean  Weslev 
C.  Clark  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  making  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Bernhardt  is  resigning  hi' 
post  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  joining  the  faculty  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

i  Mr.  O’Brien  has  been  on  the 

■  staff  of  the  .Advertising  Depart- 

•  ment  at  Syracuse  since  1948.  He 

I  is  a  graduate  of  CCNY  and  has 

■  had  a  number  of  years’  experience 
in  the  advertising  business. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Shopping  Center  Seen 
As  Speculative  Bubble* 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


(Collines  Photol 


AANR  OFFICERS  .  .  .  Douglas  Taylor,  right,  vicepresident  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son,  outgoing  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  congratulates  the  new  head  man,  Paul 
V.  Elsberry,  center,  president  of  Scheerr  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Onlooker 
is  Charles  F.  Revelle,  Chicago  manager  of  Ridder-Johns,  who  vias 
re-elected  AANR  treasurer.  Richard  \icLean  of  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 
out  of  town  when  picture  was  made  Dec.  7,  was  re-elected  secretarj. 


The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press  Scimi¬ 
tar.  commenting  on  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  vs.  downtown  stores  in  an 
issue  of  its  newsletter  “Memphi- 
sizing."  put  the  matter  this  way: 
(Last  of  Five-Part  Series) 

“For  one-item  purchases  that  do 
not  warrant  a  trip  downtown,  the 
shopping  center  fulfills  a  distinct 
need.  For  the  big  shopping  trip, 
there  is  the  ever-increasing  variety 
of  goods  and  services  offered  by 
downtown  stores. 

“Between  the  two  there  is  a 
healthy  balance  in  favor  of  the 
consumer.  Between  the  two,  the 
customer  can  satisfy  every  buying 
whim." 

The  letter  continues:  “Memphis 
merchants,  capitalizing  on  the 
continued  growth  of  the  city  .  .  . 
have  instituted  a  far-reaching 
plan  for  increased  selling.  Subur¬ 
ban  shopping  centers  are  ever  in¬ 
creasing  in  importance  to  better 
serve  Memphians.  And  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  indicated  by  the  expansion 
of  Lowenstein's  East  now  under¬ 
way.  and  the  number  of  units 
now  in  planning  stage. 

“The  downtown  area  is  each 
year  increasing  its  services,”  the 
newsletter  goes  on.  “Improve¬ 
ments  such  as  Goldsmith's  public 
garage  add  to  the  convenience  of 
downtown  shopping,  while  subur¬ 
ban  centers  are  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  need  for  more  parking 
space  than  heretofore  available.” 

New  Centers  Planned 
Hardly  a  week  goes  by  these 
days  w'ithout  some  announcement 
appearing  in  the  real  estate  and 
business  news  pages  of  dailies  con¬ 
cerning  contemplated  or  actual 
erection  of  a  shopping  center 
somewhere  in  the  U.  S. 

Some  recent  examples:  Chica¬ 
go  area’s  biggest  shopping  center 
is  to  be  erected  in  Northwest 
Gary.  In  Princeton,  N.  I.,  the 
$5,322,000  Princeton  Shopping 
Center  is  under  construction  for 
occupancy  next  Spring. 

One  innovation  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  center,  incidentally,  has  to  do 
with  the  promotion  policy  of  the 
individual  tenants.  In  studies 
made  prior  to  the  decision  to 
build,  merchants  in  other  centers 


&  Co.  will  be  the  focal  point  of 
shopping  centers  planned  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  and  Hempstead, 
L.  1. 

309  C?nt£rs  Building 

Best  estimates  of  the  number 
of  shopping  centers  building  or 
being  promoted  place  the  figure 
at  about  300.  That  would  in¬ 
clude  regional  and  suburban  cen¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  so-called  shopping 
strips.  One  authority  notes  that 
at  the  present  rate,  “we  may  build 
as  many  shopping  centers  in  the 
next  two  years  as  now  exist.” 

Possibility  that  the  shopping 
center  may  prove  to  be  “a  specu¬ 
lative  bubble”  in  the  next  few 
years  and  that  its  bursting  point 
may  not  be  far  off,  was  recently 
expressed  by  E.  B.  Weiss,  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  -'\gency.  New  York. 

Speaking  before  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  (E&P,  No¬ 
vember  21,  page  20),  Mr.  Weiss 
called  the  shopping  center  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  boom-time  era  and  has 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to  stand 
the  test  of  a  period  of  inventory 
losses  and  declining  volume. 

Commenting  on  the  growth  of 
shopping  centers,  Mr.  Weiss  said 
that  this  much  is  certain:  There  is 
not  a  single  chain  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  size  that  does  not  receive 
each  week  from  two  to  a  half- 
dozen  and  more  shopping  center 
proposals. 

“If  these  proposals  could  be 
weighed  strictly  on  scales  of  vol¬ 
ume  and  net — then  the  only  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  chains  would  be  the 
time  involved  in  making  deci¬ 
sions.”  he  declared. 

“But,  unfortunately  for  the 
chains,  it  isn't  quite  that  simple. 
The  truth  is  that  the  promoters 
tend  to  have  the  upper  hand  in 
too  many  instances. 

They  occasionally  have  the  up¬ 
per  hand  because  they  are  some¬ 
times  in  position  to  pit  one  chain 
against  another.  And  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  happening;  every 
day  of  the  week.” 

Competitive  Pressures 

The  consequence,  according  to 
Mr.  Weiss,  is  that  in  many  instan¬ 
ces,  some  chains  are  signing  up 


But,  during  the  shake-out,  some¬ 
body  is  bound  to  be  hurt.  And 
we  think  that  the  ‘somebody,’  in 
this  instance,  is  apt  to  be  the  chain 
store.” 

As  Mr.  Weiss  sees  it,  some  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  unaware  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  situation  with  respect  to 
the  overdone  shopping  center.  And 
the  largest  chains  are  not  too  eas¬ 
ily  bludgeoned  into  leases  that 
they  do  not  desire  —  “although 
even  our  giant  chains  cannot  be 
too  smug  in  this  regard  because 
they,  too,  feel  they  cannot  afford 
to  permit  giant  competition  to 
snatch  a  shopping  center  location.” 

The  agency  executive  noted  that 
the  rank-and-file  retailers  are  in  a 
rather  weak  position  to  resist  the 
promoter  of  new  shopping  centers. 
These  retailers,  he  asserted,  feel 
they  have  a  competitive  position 
to  maintain  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  operate,  and  that  knowledge 
enables  the  shopping  center  pro¬ 
moter  to  play  one  retailer  against 
another. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Weiss  urged 
retailers  to  take  another  look  at 
the  planned  shopping  center.  “I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  second 
look  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  locations  in  these 
shopping  centers  are  to  be  avoided 
.  .  .  But  it  may  be  that  the  type 
of  unit  to  be  opened,  the  com¬ 
munity  terms  to  which  the  retailer 
agrees,  and  the  promotional  pro¬ 
grams  devised,  need  revision.” 

Summing  up  the  effects  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  on  newspaper  adver- 


ter;  3)  Newspapers  by  and  large 
are  remaining  loyal  to  Main 
Street  but  at  the  same  time  are 
performing  important  services  to 
shopping  centers  without  affecting 
that  loyalty;  4)  Shopping  center 
merchants  do  utilize  a  common 
promotion  policy  but  in  most 
cases  are  held  to  individual  con¬ 
tract  rates  they,  have  with  local 
newspaper.  Special  rates  are  not 
allowed;  and  5)  Shopping  center- 
in  general  have  helped  newspaper 
ad  linage  in  terms  of  not  only 
regular  ad  schedules  but  through 
their  use  of  special  sections,  etc. 

■ 

Branch  Units  Not  Out 
To  Siphon  Business 

Purpose  of  branch  stores  is  no: 
to  siphon  business  from  do»i!' 
town  areas,  according  to  Jack  I 
Straus,  president,  R.  H.  Macy  i 
Co.,  Inc.,  speaking  this  week  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts. 

He  said  that  where  this  hap¬ 
pens  it  is  because  such  retail  ou; 
lets  are  placed  too  close  to  the 
downtown  stores.  Mr.  Strauss  in¬ 
dicated  that  his  corporation’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  building  branch  store 
was  a  careful  one.  Since  it 
difficult  to  measure  their  potenns 
sales  volume,  they  are  built  "  ' 
possible  expansion  in  mind. 

Faith  in  the  future  of  New  Yo: 
City’s  downtown  areas  as  she-, 
ping  centers  was  expressed^ 
Wheelock  H.  Bingham,  pre'!-;- 


were  found  to  be  working  against  for  shopping  center  sites  under 
each  other,  each  watching  the  competitive  pressures  generated  by 
others  trying  to  outdo  them  in  shopping  center  promoters, 
merchandising  and  promotion  ef-  “Today,”  he  continued,  “the 
forts.  So  in  Princeton  all  major  shopping  center  concept  looks  sus- 
tenants  will  belong  to  a  shopping  piciously  to  me  like  a  speculative 
center  association  in  which  they  bubble.  And,  like  all  speculative 
will  work  out  a  common  promo-  bubbles,  it’s  due  to  burst.  It  will 
tion  policy.  come  to  the  fore  once  again,  of 

Latest  news  of  new  shopping  course — because  it  is  fundamental- 


tising,  we  find:  of  Macy  s  New 

1)  Newspapers  don’t  have  to  Attempting  to  weigh  the  effc 
get  into  any  loyalty  -  to  -  Main-  of  the  1 0-day  newspaper  strike  d 
Street  controversy.  Both  down-  business,  Mr.  Bingham  said 
town  stores  and  shopping  centers  there  had  been  surprisingly 
should  continue  to  be  good  cus-  activity  in  the  absence  of  new-? 
tomers  of  the  local  newspaper;  per  advertising.  However, 

2)  Basically,  the  issue  is  loyalty  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
to  the  public  on  the  part  of  news-  stitute  for  newspapers  for 
papers  and  not  loyalty  to  either  response  the  day  after  mertn- 


centers  revealed  that  R.  H.  Macy  ly  an  economically  sound  concept.  Main  Street  or  the  shopping  cen-  dise  is  advertised. 


’6 
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Myertiser  .  Newspgper-RETAIL  SUBVEY  ^  Hcuper  Elected 

Southern  Liquor  Retailers  Chicago  T7  i  n 

— ,  _  w  ^  *  Selling  in  ’54  will  be  a  major  J\.ODC[lC  rtGltlQinS 

Ftnd  JCLtXtlCLTy  Sales  Good  mLing  of  The  Newspaper  Adver-  MJcTiISirSKS^?  lie':. 


Whoever  says  that  January  is  in  compiling  his  January  sales 


Selling  in  ’54  will  be  a  major  A,OJjQK  xlGljlCQnS 
topic  of  discusston  at  the  annual  ^  j 

meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Adver-  McCann-EricksVn,  Inc.,  was  eS 

chairman  of  the  triparti  e 
at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  nir^-tors  nf  th.  L™ 


a  bad  month  for  wine  and  liquor  record.  For  one  thing,  the  study  Jan.  17-20.  nfinff*  ResMi^^°  FounHafinn**'^" 

sales  apparently  has  never  checked  notes,  “distiller  and  vintner  adver-  Two  sales  experts  are  included  monfatciu  f^tiriu/tno  th*.  oio.,.-  ""i 

with  package  stores  below  the  tising  during  this  30-day  period  on  the  program  being  arranged  by  djrectors^at  the  third  annual 
Vfasnn.nivnn  1  ini>  !n  oioht  uireciors  31  tnc  iniru  annual  meet- 


Mason-Dixon  Line.  In  the  eight  drops  almost  to  the  vanishing 
Southern  states  where  liquor  point.  This  decline,  incidentally. 


stores  are  privately  owned  and 
operated,  January  sales  equal 
9.83  per  cent  of  the  annual  total, 
considerably  better  than  the  12- 
month  average. 

New  Study 


is  nol  limited  to  th=  Soulh  but  is  ^d  NAEA  first  vicepresident.  viJ^prtsidL  and  trrasurer  d 

3u"s“ln“n1rtirnr;Lle";  J7be“"o^‘lo°“"e; 's'^Sbers””  LTEd:,“d''?''ir„“T 

promotion  offers  small  returns.  American  and  conductor  of  the 


uusi.1^  mat  jaiiuaiv  aaivs  lllC  lup  iw  ducaKCi  5  iii  D 

promotion  offers  small  returns.  American  and  conductor  of  the  pre^idei  of  Crowell-Collie’r  Pub^ 
In  addition,  it  is  noted  that  al-  Les  Giblin  Clinic  and  Henry  Company,  was  elected 

most  all  the  retailers  who  report  Flarsheim,  vicepresident  of  Bozell  (measurer. 


This  and  other  findings,  which  go<^  January  volume  make  it  &  Jacobs  Advertising  Agency,  who  Edgar  Kobak  will  continue  to 

upset  long-established  liquor  in-  their  practice  to  undertake  special  will  discuss,  “How  A  Sales  Man-  gj  president  of  the  Founda 

dustry  opinion  about  January  promotions,  displays  and  other  ager  Can  Make  More  Money.’’  Henry  Schachte  vicepresi- 

sales  prospects,  are  contained  in  sales-stimulators  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Flarsheim  is  nationally  known  Sherman  &  Marquette 

a  new  study  prepared  by  Southern  the  month.  Conversely,  few  of  as  a  sales  counselor.  He  formerly  served  as  ARF  board 

States  Beverage  Journal.  The  pub-  the  retailers  whose  January  busi-  worked  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  ghahman  the  past  year  will  con 

ness  is  below  average  engage  in  £m?ii/rer  and  the  Cmcmno/i  rmie.r-  ^  director  b\ 


lication  serves  liquor  licensees  in  ness  is  below  average  engage  in  Enqii 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ken-  any  special  merchandising  activity.  Star. 


tucky,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Accordingl; 
Tennessee  and  Texas.  This  survey  January  is 
is  the  second  to  be  announced  in  tion,  and  t 


Accordingly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
January  is  a  “bootstrap”  opera- 


virtue  of  being  past  chairman. 

January  is  a  “bootstrap”  opera-  concerning  this  fast  growing  mass  Tripartite  Board 

tion,  and  the  retailer  who  comes  market  will  be  assisted  by  an  in-  .  Membership  of  the  ARF  board 
out  on  top  has  himself  to  thank.  terchange  of  ideas  contributed  by  gives  equal  representation  to  ad- 
Above  Average  each  member.  vertisers,  advertising  agencies  and 

Of  alt  retailers  nartieinatinp  in  The  Council  will  offer  advice  to  media.  The  advertiser  member 
Ot  all  retailers  participating  in  dealers  newspa-  of  the  board  are:  William  A.  Bar 

the  survey,  better  than  two  out  of  manuiaciurers,  aeaiers,  "ewspa  ,  p  .  .  _  .  vrpmni.rs  I 

three  said  that  Taniiarv  sales  were  P^^s  and  Others  who  are  interested  ot  t.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4 
three  said  that  January  sales  were  ^  developine  cooperative  pro-  Co.,  Inc.;  J.  Ward  Maurer  of  The 

above  average  -this  term  being  cooperative  pro  Company,  Inc.;  W.  B 

denned  as  8-1/3  per  cent,  or  one- 

twelfth  of  the  annual  total.  In  ^  report,  covering  successful  Potter  of  Eastman  Kodak 
this  catesorv  43  ner  rent  nf  th<>  promotions  by  newspapers  and  pany,  D.  P.  Smefser  of  The  Vm 
retailers  do  10  cent  of  their  Scalers,  is  now  being  prepared  ter  &  Gamble  Company;  William 
busbess  t  Januarv  aSd  anodie  sent  on  request.  B.  Smith  of  Thomas  J.  Liptor 

35  ner  cent  do  from  II  to  15  ner  The  idea  of  forming  this  Coun-  Inc.;  H.  M.  Warren  of  Nationa 

efnf  The  re1ailer°  reiirt  jinuSi  ^il  is  credited  to  the  “Do  It  Your-  Carbon  Company;  and  Paul  B 

vS?Le  as  rSng  Ifom  ^^n  ’’  Donald  R  Brann  of  West  of  the  Association  of  Na- 

9  5  ner  cent  Pleasantville,  New  York,  pub-  tional  Advertisers. 


recent  months  by  the  publication,  out  on  top  has  himself  to  thank. 
A  previous  study  found  that,  con-  Above  Average 

trary  to  the  views  of  inost  indus-  qj  participating  i 

try  leaders,  the  period  between  ^  ^ 


Christmas  and  New  Year's  is  the 
second  biggest  week  of  the  year. 

Conclusions  of  the  latest  report 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Southern 
liquor  retailer  plays  a  lone  hand 


Above  Average  each  member. 

Of  all  retailers  participating  in  The  Council  will  offer  advice  to 
the  survey,  better  than  two  out  of  manufacturp,  dealers,  newspa- 


three  said  that  January  sales  were 
above  “average” — this  term  being 


Co.,  Inc.;  J.  Ward  Maurer  of  The 
Wildroot  Company,  Inc.;  W.  B 
Potter  of  Eastman  Kodak  Corn- 


volume  as  ranging  from  8.75  to 
9.5  per  cent. 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


Louisville  is  the  2nd  larg-est  U.  S. 
market  offering  supplement  adver¬ 
tising — ^yet  not  served  by  one  of  the 
3  national  supplements.  Louisville 
(Pop.  598.000)  is  larg^er  than  12 
of  This  Week  markets,  ranks  next 
to  Miami  amonK'  American  Weekly 
markets,  and  is  larger  than  all  but 
8  of  the  38  Parade  markets. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  o  new  tactual 
iludy  at  newspaper  iupplementi.  Write 
la:  Promoffon  Department,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  louisvillc  2,  Kentucky. 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(Sonritr'fonrnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  Courier-Journol  Circulation  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
jroup  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Vanhorn  Company. 


Another  sidelight  of  the  survey  I'sher  of  woodworking  patterns  for  In  addition  to  ^s 
is  that  most  retailers  with  better  «^er  15  years  Manchee  and  Schachte,  the  adw 

than  average  January  sales  are  in  Being  in  close  contac  with  a  Using  agency  members  are^Fi^ 
the  higher  volume  brackets.  ^rvice  that  helps  millions  of  eric  R.  Gamble  of  the  Amennr 

Copies  of  the  report  can  be  ob-  ’’^Ip  themselves,  Mr.  Associatton  of  Advertising 

tained  from  Southern  States  Bev-  Brann  has  been  successful  m  di-  cies;  B.  B.  Geyer  of  Geyer  Advr 
erage  Journal.  331  Avenue  Alca-  ^^^ting  advertising  copy  and  sa  es  tising,  Inc  ;  Fergus  Mead  of  tiK 
zar,  P.O.  Box  6572,  Coral  Gables.  Programs  that  result  in  greater  Buchen  Company;  Charles  .A 
pi„  consumer  response.  Pooler  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  inc 

While  still  in  the  formative  and  W.  H.  Wulfeck  of  Williani 

American  How  To  Council  ?‘age  the  Council  plans  on  wo^-  Esty  Company,  Inc. 
rviorc  '"8  through  approximately  8,000  Media  Members 

Otters  Prornohon  Advice  retail  hardware,  lumber  and  de-  pWied  bv  the 

Interest  throughout  the  coun-  nartment  and  svndicate  store  ac-  Medina  member  ^ 

try  in  ,hy  I.  Ynnrsnlf  move-  Ss  L,  e“-  ^bsenber,^re:  E-  I^no  ^ 

ment  ha,  led  to  tormatmn  ot  The  i„  |,a„aH„g  -Do  It  Your-  v  ^aut,  c  Ron,  W 

American  How  To  Council,  in  nroducts  ”“'rer  y.  ‘ 

Pleasantville,  New  York,  with  por^  additional  information 


American  How  To  Council 
Otters  Promotion  Advice 


Esty  Company,  Inc. 

Media  Members 
Media  members  elected  by  the 


American  How  To  Council,  in  products 

Pleasantville,  New  York,  with  por  additional  information 
Harry  Lee  as  executive  secretary  ^vrite  the  council  at  P.O.  Box  215, 
and  Donald  R.  Brann  as  manag-  pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
ing  director.  ’  "  ■  ' 

Main  purpose  of  this  non-profit  i 

organization  is  to  help  manufac-  Walker  JOUIS  ILatZ 
turers  who  make  products  of  in-  Publications  Stofi 
terest  to  this  market  to  better  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 


ager  general  advertising,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (111.)  Tribune;  Paul  Moo! 
gomery  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.;  Adrian  Murphy  o' 
CBS  Radio  Division  of  Colum 
bia  Broadcasting  System.  Iw 
Vernon  C.  Myers  of  Look  Map 
zine;  and  John  C.  Sterling  of  ihn 
Week  magazine.  The  newly-ete 


package,  market  and  promote  oHvprtUinp  renrpsentatives  an-  magazine.  Ihe  newiy 

I"'  -T.*:  ^rrfhe’aSfrEIch  ?d 


tion  will  also  serve  as  counsel  to 
manufacturers  who  have  or  plan 
“Do  It  Yourself’  promotional 
campaigns. 

Membership  Composition 


iiiw  auuiLivaii  vri  cxiwiiaivi  o 

Walker  to  the  publications  sales 
staff. 


Mr.  Walker  comes  to  Katz  with 
experience  in  newspaper  space 
sales,  having  worked  with  the  Tex- 


The  officers  and  directors 
hold  office  for  one  year. 


Membership  in  the  Ck)uncil  is  as  Daily  Press  League,  The  Amer- 
composed  of  manufacturers  ac-  icon  Weekly,  the  New  York 
tively  engaged  in  promoting  prod-  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
ucts  for  this  market.  Any  manu-  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
facturer  who  seeks  information  Star. 


sales.  Having  wofkcu  wiin  me  icx-  „  , 

as  Daily  Press  League,  The  Amer-  riGaOS  SMOeb  L/ince 
lean  Weekly,  the  New  York  Herbert  R.  Meeker,  a  partus 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  and  the  in  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  new 
New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-  paper  representatives,  is  iw*  I 
Star.  charge  of  the  New  York  office 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Sunkist  To  Use  Sunday, 
Daily  Papers  in  142  Cities 


A  DRIVE  in  76  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  in  70  cities  and  89  dailies  in 
72  cities  has  just  been  launched 
by  Sunkist  Growers.  Inc..  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Calif.,  California  -  Arizona 
orange-lemon-grapefruit  growers’ 
association.  The  campaign  will  run 
from  December  to  April. 

This  newspaper  coverage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Russell  Z.  Eller.  Sun¬ 
kist  advertising  manager,  will  be 
supplemented  with  24  TV  spots 
in  16  cities  and  radio  broadcast^ 
in  13  cities.  Parade,  This  Week, 
and  Satevepost  will  share  in  the 
campaign  (via  The  Perrett  Co.) 
with  full-page  color  ads  similar  to 
the  color  insertions  scheduled  in 
some  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Winter  campaign,  called  the 
citrus  co-op's  “hardest  hitting  in 
history,”  will  be  developed  around 
the  theme  of  quality,  tastiness, 
nutrition  and  health  assurance  in 
partaking  of  fresh  Sunkist  produce 
throughout  the  Winter.  A  cam¬ 
paign  catchword  will  be  “the  meat 
of  the  orange.” 

Car  cards  will  be  used  in  trol¬ 
leys  and  busses  in  99  cities  and 
timed  to  supplement  newspaper 
schedules.  Parents  magazine.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer  and  other  period¬ 
icals  with  special  readership  will 
also  be  used.  Mr.  Eller  said. 


media,  comprised  a  broad  cam¬ 
paign  of  new  car  pre-announce¬ 
ment  and  announcement  advertis¬ 
ing  (via  Campbell-Ewald  Co.. 
Detroit)  for  metropolitan  Chevro¬ 
let  dealer  organizations  throughout 
the  U.  S. 


Participating  were  Chewy  deal¬ 
er  organizations  in  Detroit,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Baton  Rouge 
and  other  key  points  in  the  South¬ 
east  and  Southw'est. 

The  campaign  ran  from  Decem¬ 
ber  7  through  December  18,  date 
the  19.‘'4  C'hevrolet  was  unveiled. 


Ford  PR  Man  Helps 
Ike's  Administration 

Washington 

A  former  newspaperman  now  in 
the  public  relations  field  has  been 
drafted  by  the  White  House  to  set 
up  a  method  and  clearing  house 
for  utterances  of  key  officials  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  agreement  on  basic  facts. 

Charles  F.  Moore.  Jr.,  public 
relations  director  for  Ford  Motor 
Company,  has  been  appointed  a 
consultant  to  the  President,  on  a 
temporary  basis.  His  past  posi¬ 
tions  included  reporter  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  -  Traveler 
and  the  Boston  Globe,  promotion 
for  the  Washington  Post,  and  part¬ 
ner  in  the  New  York  City  public 
relations  firm  of  Earl  Newsom  & 
Co. 

He  has  been  with  Ford  since 
April  1952. 


Merchandising 
Needs  Ideas, 
Not  'Gimmicks' 


Waist  Firm  in  Dailies 

SusQiiEHANNA  Waisi  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  Ship’n  Shore  Blouses,  is 
using  296  newspapers  and  Sunday 
supplements  for  its  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion.  Class  and  consumer  mag¬ 
azines  are  also  scheduled. 


Pineapple  Release 

San  Francisco 
Pineapple  Growers  Association 
will  use  full-color  copy  in  10 
magazines  and  in  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  supplements,  advises  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  The  lanuary- 
February  releases  will  feature 
pineapple  pie. 


Old  Quaker  Gift  Campaign 
In  230  Papers,  25  States 

Christmas  campaign  (via  Peck 
Advertising  Agency)  for  Old 
Quaker,  the  "bourbon  man’s  bourr 
bon,”  has  been  released  to  more 
than  230  newspapers  in  25  states 
by  Melrose  Distillers,  Inc. 

Various  ads  in  a  series  are 
spearheaded  h>  1.000-liners  in 
color. 


Newspapers  Help  Raise 
Curtain  on  '54  Chevvy 

Strong  newspaper  schedules, 
supported  by  radio-TV  and  transit 


A  MAINE  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


Mr.  James  D.  Ewin?. 
Hiiblisher  The  Eve- 
niiig’  Commercial,  Ban* 
«:or.  Me. 


“Our  ‘Support  the  Church’  page  has  been 
running  continuously  since  .\pril  1947. 
Aside  from  the  goodwill  it  engenders, 
and  from  a  purely  business  standpoint, 
the  feature  is  ‘plus’  revenue  since  mans 
sponsors  are  not  consistent  advertisers. 
The  series  is  also  good  business  for  tiie 
sponsors,  as  it  is  a  means  of  keeping 
their  names  before  the  public  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  support  a  thoroughly  worth¬ 
while  community  feature.” 


Ia?t  us  send  .vou  Droofs  and  full  information  about  Ameriea’s  No.  1 
lelurious  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  running: 
weeluy  in  over  750  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertisinir 
Service.  Str.asbur-',  Virsiinia. 


in  newspaper  advertisements,  on 
packages,  and  through  coupons. 

The  commission  declares  the 
claims  false,  misleading,  and  de¬ 
ceptive.  and  said:  “The  record  dis¬ 
closes  that  .  .  .  Puro  is  regularly 
sold  in  retail  grocery  stores  at  two 
packages  for  25  cents. 

“There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
record  that  a  single  package  was 
ever  sold  for  25  cents.” 


Water  Softener  Ad 
Promise  Held  False 

Washing  I  ON 
Where  two  packages  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  are  regularly  sold  for  25  cents, 
the  seller  may  not  advertise  that 
if  one  package  is  bought  for  25 
cents,  a  second  package  is  given 
“free”  or  “at  no  extra  cost,”  the 
Federal  Trade  (  ommission  has 
ruled  in  an  order  against  the  sell¬ 
ers  of  “Puro.”  a  water  softener. 

FT(  found  that  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  company — Puro  Company  of 
C  hicago — had  extended  the  inviui 
tion  “Buy  One — Get  One  Free” 


Inland  Rep  Firm 
Sold  to  Morro-w 

Chicago 

Bruce  L.  Cooley,  son  of  the  late 
Arthur  W.  Cooley  and  former 
president  of  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives.  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  firm  to  lames 
H.  Morrow  and  Mrs.  .Arthur 
CAioley,  widow  of  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Inland  organiza¬ 
tion  for  seven  years  until  recently 
when  he  left  the  firm  to  become 
assivtant  to  the  president  of  Green¬ 
lee  Foundries.  Inc.  He  is  new 
president  of  the  Inland  company 
and  Mrs.  Cooley  is  co-owner. 

Was  .Stockholder 

Mr.  Morrow  was  formerly  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Inland,  an  or¬ 
ganization  representing  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  national  advertising 
field.  He  was  also  a  stockholder 
and  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Bruce  Cooley  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  as  has  Leslie  Horner,  former 
general  manager. 

Arthur  Cooley  died  last  Oct.  15 
from  injuries  suffered  when 
thrown  from  a  horse  on  his  farm 
near  St.  Charles.  III.  (F.&P,  Oct. 
17,  p.  14). 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Morrow  as 
president  and  treasurer,  new  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  are  Stephen 
B.  Brigham,  New  York  Office, 


True  merchandising  does  not 
need  “new  gimmicks”  but  new 
ideas,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  T. 
Hypps,  director  of  marketing,  A. 
Asch.  Inc.,  marketing  consultants. 

Speaking  before  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Advertising  Club,  Dr.  Hypps 
said:  “There  is  no  limit  to  the 
consumer  acceptance  any  one 
product  may  enjoy  in  a  market 
or  the  effectiveness  of  one’s  sales 
organization  except  the  limits  set 
by  the  absence  of  ideas  in  the 
merchandising  of  the  item.” 

Must  Center  Attention 

He  emphasized  that  merchan¬ 
dising  “in  the  sense  most  prop¬ 
erly  used  has  to  do  with  planning 
of  sales  activities  and  policies.  It 
must  center  attention  on  the  value 
elements  of  the  products,  from 
the  standpoints  of  quality,  use, 
value,  price,  time  and  place  of 
sale,  rather  than  solely  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  attracting  attention.” 

Dr.  Hypps  pointed  out  that  the 
sales  success  of  any  product  in 
1954  will  depend  largely  on  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  backed  up 
by  creative  merchandising  plans. 
“In  1954,”  he  said,  “we  must  sell 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  average 
American  consumer  thinks  and 
does  locally  in  his  buying  habits 
and  product  preferences  if  the 
costliness  of  poorly  conceived 
merchandising  programs  is  to  he 
avoided.” 


Editorial  Debunks 
Ad  'Domination' 

Chic.«o 

“The  next  time  someone  telh 
you  that  advertisers  dictate  or  in¬ 
fluence  the  editorial  policies  of 
newspapers,  ask  him  about  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  cancer,”  said  a  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  on  the  subject. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  thai 
stocks  of  big  tobacco  compani6 
lost  approximately  5  per  cent  of 
their  value  last  week  on  the  Stocl 
I'xchiinge.  The  drop,  said  th< 
rribune.  was  directly  related  to  a 
story  that  appeared  in  newspapers, 
quoting  some  physicians,  at  a 
New  'k'ork  scientific  meeting,  tha: 
there  is  a  definite  connection  be¬ 
tween  cigarette  smoking  and  lung 
cancer. 

“Similar  but  less  definite  re¬ 
ports  have  been  given  in  the  paS 
and  have  been  printed  in  this  and 
other  newspapers,”  said  the  Trib 
line,  noting  that  its  own  healtt 
editor.  Dr.  Van  Dellen,  hai- 
treated  the  subject  a  number  o,^ 
times  during  the  last  three  or  fom 


Tobacco  companies  have  w"’*! 
of  the  largest  advertising  bud^'! 
in  the  country,”  asserted  the  Tr  ^ 


line  in  arriving  at  the  point 
advertisers  do  not  dictate  or 


vicepresident;  and  Mrs.  Cooley,  fluence  editorial  policies  of  ne"  « 
secretary.  papers.  fi 
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Composite  photograph  of  11  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  carrier  salesmen. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 

,  On  the  job  eight  years,  energetic 

Mrs.  Martin  talks  boys  with  more 
/  than  100  people  a  day,  visits  with 

teachers,  principals,  nurses,  voca- 
w  lis^Thats  mv  bov...  tional- guidance  counselors,  and  par- 

/  j  '  J'***  ents  at  PTA  meetings  or  in  their 

/  7  dll  10000  of  him  ^  homes.  Better  still,  she  likes  talking 

^  ///  ^  '  *  to  boys  in  person. 

If  a  carrier’s  school  grades  start 
^  '  to  slip,  she  delivers  a  friendly  lec¬ 

ture  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
Ine  of  Minneapolis’ busiest  people  tion  to  his  later  life.  If  a  young- 

oft-spoken  Mrs.  Helen  Martin,  ster’s  normal  exuberance  gets  out 

ool  representative  for  carrier-  of  hand  Mrs.  Martin’s  remarks  on 

ismen  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  good  citizenship  invariably  bring 

I  Tribune,  and  proxy  mother  to  fast  results.  And  when  a  boy 

world’s  biggest  family  of  paper-  stands  at  the  top  of  his  class  in 

rymg  teen-agers.  scholastic  standing,  conduct  and 

Vhen  Mrs.  Martin  casts  her  ability,  she  glows  with  pride  warm 

)ervisory  eye  over  her  young  as  any  parents’, 
irges,  a  slight  blurring  is  inevi-  Mrs.  Martin’s  out-sized  family 
le:  they  are  so  many  and  so  reaps  plenty  of  rewards  for  good 
ive  (see  composite  photo  above).  behavior  among 
t  she  conscientiously  keeps  a  clear  them,  exceptional 
w  of  the  problems  and  achieve-  opportunities  for 
nts  of  all  4,(X)0  carrier-salesmen  pursuit  of  hobbies, 

Minneapolis  and  its  suburbs,  and  travel,  and  es- 
Is  time  for  an  occasional  look  at  pecially,  educa- 

i  balance  of  the  10,000-plus  tion.  Through  the 

Jng  men  who  deliver  the  Upper  Minneapolis  Star 
dwest’s  favorite  newspapers  and  Tribune’s  an- 
a  224-county  area  in  4  states.  nual  scholarship  heien  martin 


program,  carriers  are  offered  $250 
awards  by  the  newspapers,  scholar¬ 
ships  by  a  number  of  co-operating 
schools  and  colleges,  and  this  year 
for  the  first  time — two  travel 
scholarships  to  continental  Europe. 
In  1953  alone,  49  boys  received 
scholarship  grants  totaling  more 
than  $35,000  from  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  co-operating  schools. 

Is  all  this  good  business  for  news¬ 
papers?  Yes,  and  good  public  rela¬ 
tions,  too.  Their  honest  concern  with 
the  welfare  and  future  of  every  boy 
who  delivers  these  newspapers  is 
just  one  more  reason  why  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  merit 
the  warm  regard  and  respect  of  the 
largest  audience  of  newspaper 
readers  in  America’s  Upper  Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  ^/Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-485,000  DAILY 


JOHN  COWIES,  PrMidwiI 


Advertiser  *  Newspaper 

Interest  In  Movies 
High,  Surveys  Show 


Despite  the  steep  drop  in  movie 
attendance  since  1948  —  and  the 
head-shaking  it  is  causing  among 
motion  picture  executives  —  the 
American  public  seems  to  be  as 
avid  as  ever  to  learn  about  new 
pictures  and  new  developments  in 
the  movie  world,  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  declared  last 
week. 

Stimulus  Needed 

The  number  of  readers  attrac¬ 
ted  by  newspapers’  amusement 
pages  —  including  advertisements, 
said  Mr.  Barnes,  “indicates  that 
the  public  is  still  eager  to  find  out 
what’s  playing  and  where.  What’s 
needed,  perhaps,  is  the  stimulus  to 
turn  that  interest  into  box-office 
dollars — the  stimulus  of  good  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  stronger  and 
more  sharply  aimed  advertising 
appeals.’’ 

Some  persons  in  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry,  he  noted,  have  expressed 
concern  over  a  recent  report  that 
amusement-page  reading  has  fall¬ 
en  off  since  the  advent  of  televi¬ 
sion.  The  report,  presented  in  a 
talk  by  A1  Sindlinger,  of  Sindlin- 
ger  &  Co.,  was  based  on  a  survey 
in  Philadelphia.  Newspaper  read¬ 
ership  studies  by  Daniel  Starch 
and  Staff  and  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service,  however,  show  that 
current  reading  is  equal  to  or 
above  the  levels  reached  during 
the  years  since  1948,  Mr.  Barnes 
said. 

“Mr.  Sindlinger’s  most  startling 
‘revelation,’  ’’  Mr.  Barnes  said, 
“purported  to  show  that  amuse¬ 
ment  page  readership  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  had  decreased  from  40  per 
cent  in  1948  to  19  per  cent  in 
1953  (the  figures  being  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  newspaper-read¬ 
ing  sample).’’ 

Figures  Don’t  Gibe 

“We  don’t  know  how  Mr.  Sind¬ 
linger  arrived  at  his  figures;  we 


do  know  that  they  do  not  gibe 
with  the  findings  of  recognized 
media  research  organizations.” 
The  Starch  survey,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  he  said,  has  developed  the 
following  median  readership  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  last  six  years; 


5  W'S  As  Applied  U-I  Allocates 

To  Publicity  Men  $500«000  for 

DeLand,  Fla.  mj  _ 

The  hallowed  five  “W’s”  of  the  il  O^VSJDCipOrS 
news  writer  were  explained  in  a  ^  j^cord  $1,500,000  budget  for 
new  light  to  members  of  the  Flori-  advertising  has  been  allocated  b* 
da  Public  Relations  Association  at  Universal-International  to  back  up 
their  fourth  annual  clinic  recently  company’s  major  releases  dur- 


Men 

Women 

’53  . 

.  46^ 

59% 

’52  . 

.  39 

46 

’51  . 

.  39 

55 

’50  . 

.  36.5 

56.5 

’49  . 

.  49 

55 

’48  . 

.  48 

Cites  Surveys 

62 

Not  only  amusement  page 
reading  as  a  whole,  but  also  the 
reading  of  amusement  advertising, 
said  Mr.  Barnes,  has  remained  at 
high  levels.  He  cited  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
conducted  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service  under  the  direction 
of  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  other  surveys  by  PRS 
in  behalf  of  individual  newspapers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study,  a  12-year  project 
covering  prewar,  wartime  and 
postwar  years  through  early  1952, 
and  involving  almost  150  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
shows  readership  of  amusement 
advertising  maintaining  roughly 
the  same  level  throughout  all 
three  periods.  The  prewar  studies 
placed  men’s  median  readership 
at  44  per  cent,  women’s  at  59  per 
cent;  during  the  war,  the  percent¬ 
age  for  men  was  42,  for  women 
60;  postwar  figures  are;  men — 
44  per  cent;  women — 58  per  cent. 

The  newest  studies  by  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service.  Mr.  Barnes 
disclosed,  present  “even  more 
significant”  information  for  mo¬ 
tion  picture  executives  by  showing 
the  extent  to  which  habitual  mo¬ 
viegoers  surpass  the  readership  of 
occasional  moviegoers. 

While  newspaper  readers  as  a 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 


COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouh,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Moss 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The  announcement  came  as  tbe 
highlight  of  a  session  of  the  Na- 


at  StetsOT  University.  j^g  nnonths  of  1954, 

Dr.  G.  Willard  Freeman,  in-  g  announced  this  week  by 
structor  of  advertising  and  public  ^  Lipton,  vicepresident  o 

relations  at  Stetson  and  copy  con-  f  w 

tact  executive  of  Marschal’K  and  .v 

r>  ..  r  vT  vr  1  .  1.1  Ihe  announcement  came  as  the 

Pratt  of  New  York,  told  the  group  .u  « 

•hat  the  five  “W’s”  are  asked  bv  of  a  session  of  the  Na- 

that  the  hve  w  s  are  asked  Dy  tional  Sales  Executives  Conferena 
every  editor  when  he  receives  a  . 

I  tr.  'o  progress  at  the  studio,  with 

release  and  are  applied  in  this  *1  T  __  ,  .  j  “ 

more  than  70  of  the  company) 

Whn  sent  it‘>  executives  and  sales  personMl 

2’.  What’s  it  about?  sections  of  the  nation  hi 

3!  When  may  it  be  used?  attradance. 

4.  Where  can  we  get  additional  ^h^  decision  to  set  aside  dm 

information?  for  advertising  dura, 

5.  Why  should  we  publish  it?  his  early  ^riod  of  next  year.  Mr 


whole  produced  percentages  of  45 


in  progress  at  the  studio,  with 
more  than  70  of  the  company) 
top  executives  and  sales  personiK! 
from  all  sections  of  the  nation  hi 
attendance. 

The  decision  to  set  aside  this 
record  sum  for  advertising  duriii, 
this  early  period  of  next  year,  Mr 
Lipton  said,  attests  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  confidence  in  the  box-offic; 
quality  of  its  forthcoming  picture 


per  cent  for  men  and  62  per  cent  optimistic  outlook 


for  women  in  amusement  page  ^ 

readership,  the  ratings  for  movie-  accordance  with  the  com 

goers  were  considerab  y  higher  past  policy,  emphasis 

than  “non  -  moviegoers  ratings;  substantial  spending  in  daJi 

91  per  cent  higher  for  the  men  „  ^^s  for  p^nt-of-sale  pm 

and  79  per  cent  higher  among  the  increasingly  large  exp<5»d: 

.  .  .  .  Hires  for  radio  and  television  *1- 

In  his  statement  reported  by  ^ 

the  press.  Mr.  Sindlinger  aptly  ^ 

pointed  out  said  Mr.  Baines, 

that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  p^p^j.  yyg  magazine  budgets.  A, 
decline  in  box-office  is  the  loss  ^ressive  promotional  activities  wl 
of  communica  ion  with  potential  maintained  in  connection  wi4 
audiences,  particularly  the  infre-  iygjyjgyyi  openings  of  pictures 

’’j"'  •  .u-  a  A  total  of  $400,000  will  bt 

His  findings  in  his  reprd  re-  pre-selling  in  nation 

late  very  significantly  to  the  read-  ^ygy^iyes,  he  said,  and  $500,00 
ership  ratings.  .Apparently,  motion  ygvvspapcrs  for  advance  and» 
picture  pr^ucers  and  exhibitors  operative  point-of-sale  ads.  Ik 
can  depend— and  should  continue  remainder,  $500,000  in  all,  hi 
to  depend  on  amusement-page  ear-marked  for  trade  pa?< 

advertising  to  attract  the  habitual  advertising,  radio  and  TV,  misce! 
moviegoer,  their  bread  and  but-  expenses,  and  in  the  cor 

ter  business.  Such  advertising  ^entrated  promotional  activfe 
however  misses  many  of  the  in-  for  this  perfe 

frequent— but  potentially  impor-  u-I  plans,  it  was  stated,  on  k 
tant  moviegoers,  who  can  be  extensive  trade  paper  advc 

reached  in  much  greater  numbers  maintained  for  seir 

through  ads  on  general  news  I  ^ 

pages.  .\ds  on  general  pages-  jy  prospect.  Mr.  Lipton  also  poi: 
by  stressing  themes  of  int^st  o  ^d  out  that  this  all-time  high  - 
M  segments  of  the  public-co^d  ,.^„iy  advertising  by  the  co. 
be  countec^  on  to  attract  and  sell  P  .  ^^specially  noteworthy - 
many  of  those  who  are  inclined  P  ^  /  „  v, 

to  rnerely  skim  the  amusement  its  pre-selling  K: 

j  gets  for  such  purposes. 

The  theory  that  new  demands  ^ 

on  people’s  time,”  Mr.  Barnes  . .  .  „  , 

said,  “cuts  down  their  newspaper  Muir  Heads  BNr 
reading  has  been  disproved  many  Malcolm  Muir,  president  * 
times.  From  the  time  the  bicycle  Newsweek  magazine,  has  b«! 
came  into  being  up  to — and  in-  named  chairman  of  the  commi!*, 
eluding — the  arrival  of  television,  of  business  and  advertising 
new  interests  have  whetted  peo-  tives  which  will  plan  Brand  Na® 
pie’s  appetites  for  news  of  the  Day -  1954.  Announcement^ 
world  around  them.  We  have  only  made  this  week  by  James  HiU-J^ 
to  look  at  the  ever-climbing  circu-  president  of  Sterling  Drug,  Il¬ 
lations  of  daily  newspapers — to-  and  chairman  of  the 
taling  more  than  54,000,000  daily  Committee  of  Brand  Na® 
today — the  continued  high  reader-  Foundation,  Incorporated.  . 
ship  ratings,  and  the  fact  that  the  Hill  said  that  the  Foundatirt 
newspaper,  unlike  some  of  the  annual  conference  on  . 
other  major  media,  has  retained  advertising  themes  is  schw® 
its  full  share  of  the  average  per-  for  April  28,  at  the  Wal» 

_ _ <0  York  t 


pre-selling  advertising  by  the  cc? 
pany  is  especially  noteworthy  -  j 
that  the  industry  generally  - 1 
been  pruning  its  pre-selling  b-' 
gets  for  such  purposes. 

Muir  Heads  BNF  Groul 

Malcolm  Muir,  president  > 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  N® 
named  chairman  of  the  commit* 


son’s  leisure  time.” 


Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  I 
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In  Los  Angeles— 

I  the  World's  Greatest  \ 

L _ J 


With  more  than  two  million 
passenger  car  and  truck  registrations 
and  automotive  sales  exceeding  a 
billion  dollars  annually,  Los  Angeles 
County  is  the  prime  market  in 
the  nation  and  the  world  for 
advertisers  in  automotive  ‘ 
and  allied  fields. 


This  is  the  Paper  for  You 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  first  in  its  field  —  publish¬ 
ing  more  automotive  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Other  firsts  for  The  Times  include:  Total 
Advertising,  Display,  Retail,  General,  Department 
Store  and  Classified  Advertising,  as  well 
as  total  Daily  and  Sunday  and 
home- delivered  circulation. 


REPRiSiNTED  BY  CRE5MER  AND 
WOODWARD,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT, 
ATLANTA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


ANCAM  Prexy  Sees 
Goals  For  CAMs 


By  Dcxniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

As  1953  draws  to  a  close,  most 
CAMS  are  taking  a  long  last  look 
at  the  prodigious  figures  they 
scored  in  the  past  12  months. 
They  well  know  that  what  is  a 
source  of  pride  from  the  vantage 
point  of  December  becomes  a 
sharp  challenge  as  they  swing  into 
the  new  year. 

In  his  January  message  to 
ANCAM  members,  William  H. 
Leonard,  ANCAM  president  and 
CAM,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  says  1954  offers  CAMs 
an  opportunity  to  “push  on  to  new 
goals.”  He  writes: 

“The  basic  question  that  is 
asked  by  all  is,  ‘Will  business  be 
better  or  worse  this  coming  year?' 
Some  people  automatically  assume 
that  a  change  is  for  the  worse. 
They  resist  it.  Others  are  willing 
to  give  the  change  a  fair  shake. 
They  accept  it.  Those  who  suc¬ 
ceed  are  people  who  know  how 
to  accept  a  change  and  can  per¬ 
suade  others  to  do  so.  Your  job 
as  a  leader  and  manager  is  to  get 
others  to  accept  the  change  and 
thus  achieve  progress. 

“Don’t  let  exaggerated  pessi¬ 
mism  or  dreamy  optimism  work 
against  your  aims  or  good  judg¬ 
ment.  This  is  particularly  signifi¬ 
cant  right  now.  The  average  busi¬ 
ness  will  have  to  do  many  things 
differently  during  1954  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  highly  important  that 
your  personnel  accept  the  changes 
whenever  possible  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  with  open  arms. 

“Your  success  as  a  Classified 
Manager  depends  directly  on  mak¬ 
ing  realistic  decisions.  On  or  off 
the  job,  every  decision  you  make 
is  in  a  sense  a  trip  of  discoveries. 
There  is  new  territory  to  cover, 
new  landmarks  to  become  familiar 
with,  finally  new  courses  to  chart.” 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Russian  newspapers  are  com¬ 
plaining  that  Soviet  toys  are 
shoddy.  Must  be  that  St.  Nicholas 
is  not  one  of  Russia’s  inventions. 


New  Jersey  residents  complain 
that  bears  are  invading  their  state 
from  New  York.  None  seem  to 
be  missing,  however,  from  Wall 
Street. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


From  the  CAM  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  Classified  media  in 
the  country,  who  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  nameless,  here  comes  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  building  volume  in  ’54. 
not  in  terms  of  new  classifications 
but  in  terms  of  Classified  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  basic  attitudes 
toward  their  work.  He  says: 

“The  big  need  today  on  the  part 
of  Classified  .Advertising  employes 
is  a  greater  sense  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  relation  to  their 
newspaper's  overall  program  of 
progress. 

“In  other  words,  the  great  need 
revolves  around  personal  attitudes 
rather  than  methods. 

“Methods,  in  themselves,  are 
static.  Only  personal  attitudes 
and  a  deeper  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  provide  the  dynamic 
force  which  activates  any  sales 
procram.  Today,  people  are  too 
concerned  about  ‘job  security.’ 
These  security  concerns  are  all 
right  as  far  as  they  go — but  the 
only  real  security  for  a  person  of 
ambition,  character,  and  ability  is 
resultful  production  and  honest 
sales  endeavor. 

Multi-Standard  Problem 

“As  volume  dips  throughout 
the  country,  naturally  there  will 
be  a  sense  of  insecurity,  which 
was  not  present  for  lo,  these  many 
years,  in  the  majority  of  sales  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  answer  to  this  is 
a  more  enthusiastic  approach  to 
individual  sales  responsibilities, 
not  refuge  in  a  contract.” 

What’s  your  line? — your  agate 
line,  that  is.  Morton  I.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  recounts  a  conversation 
he  had  with  an  advertising  agency 
man  the  other  day,  who  sought  to 
place  a  want  ad.  It  highlights  the 
dilemma  of  the  space  buyer  who 


Greeting  Cards 

London 

On  Christmas  Eve  Lord 
Bcaverbrook’s  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  will  devote  space  in  its 
classified  ad  columns  to  Christ¬ 
mas  messages  from  readers  to 
their  friends.  The  messages 
will  be  accepted  at  a  special 
low  rate  of  three  lines  for 
$2.94. 

wants  to  do  business  with  Classi¬ 
fied  media  under  our  present 
“multi-standard”  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Says  Mr.  MacDonald: 

“A  small  Advertising  .Agency 
phoned  the  writer  the  other  day. 
They  had  looked  up  all  the  na¬ 
tional  line  rates,  but: 

“How  many  lines  would  this 
copy  occupy? 

“The  writer  did  not  earn  the 
$64.  He  explained  about  8  col¬ 
umn  pages  and  9  column  pages 
and  how  many  words  would  set 
in  a  line  of  514  point  on  a  514 
slug  in  8  and  9  column  measure. 
■Also,  how  many  lines  of  514  point 
on  a  514  slug  will  go  in  an  inch, 
and  how  many  lines  of  5 '4  on  a  6 
point  slug  will  go  in  an  inch. 

“At  this  point,  he  heard  a 
crash  at  the  other  end  of  the  line, 
and  the  phone  went  dead.  The 
man  from  the  agency  had  fainted. 

“Didn’t  have  time  to  explain  to 
him  that  some  papers,  like  our 
own,  have  mercy  on  the  agencies 
and  charge  by  the  word,  so  he 
doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  lines. 
Since  we  ourselves  are  very  poor 
judges  of  manuscript  copy,  we 
save  money  by  this  method.  There 
are  no  under  charges.  Of  course, 
over  charges  are  always  refunded. 

“Some  of  the  boys  think  the 
word  rate  is  wonderful  for  small 
copy,  but  since  the  line  rate  was 
established  early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  for  large  space,  we  must 
charge  by  the  line  for  small  dis¬ 
play. 

“We  by-pass  discussion  of  6 
point  minion  on  a  7  point  slug 
converted  into  agate  lines  at  14 
to  an  inch. 


of  tags  printed  in  green.  Each  tag 
featured  a  special  used  car  over 
the  dealer’s  name.  Only  one  tag 
on  each  page  was  sold  lo  a  dealer 
and  this  was  done  on  a  contract 
basis  calling  for  eight  insertions 
of  the  advertisement,  one  each 
day,  Sunday  through  Sunday. 
During  week  days,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  published  in  black  and 
white. 

Green  tags  measuring  11x14 
inches  were  distributed  by  the 
newspapers  among  the  participat¬ 
ing  dealers.  These  tags  were  dis¬ 
played  on  the  windshields  of  the 
automobiles.  The  copy  on  the 

gs  stated  that  the  car  was  a 
Green  Tag  Special  as  advertised 
in  the  Classified  Section.  The 
dealer  lettered  the  price  on  the 
tag. 

Too  Late  to  Classify: 

ANCAM’s  Brand  Names  Week 
Chairman,  Robert  L.  Lueckel,  an¬ 
nounces  that  CAMs  will  again  tie 
in  their  celebration  of  the  event 
with  the  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion.  Organizations  and  service> 
expected  to  cooperate  with  the 
Classified  media  in  this  effort  by 
printing  copy  and  layout  sugges 
tions  include  Howard  Parish,  Bar 
rison  C.  MacDonald,  Metro  Asso 
ciated  Services,  and  Stamps-Con- 
haim-Whitehead. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Names  Lionel  CAM 


Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Daniel  L.  Lionel  will  becoini 
To  come  to  the  point,  we  Cla.ssified  advertising  manager  of 
charge  by  the  inch  to  the  nearest 
]  quarter.  Even  the  office  boy, 

I  armed  with  a  ruler,  can  figure  the 
cost  of  our  copy.” 

Selling  Used  Cars 
Green  Tag  Special  Week  for 

Used  Car  dealers  sold  a  lot  of  - - -  - 

cars  and  a  lot  of  space  in  Long  in  1948.  At  the  present  time  K 
Beach,  California  recently.  The  is  a  vicepresident  of  the  Assoas 
promotion  staged  by  CAM  Lois  tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
G.  Smith,  Independent-Press  Tele-  vertising  Managers. 
gram,  was  an  attention  getter  that 
sold  six  cars  of  seven  advertised, 
for  example,  by  one  dealer. 

The  campaign  was  spearheaded 


the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ot 
Jan.  4,  it  is  announced  by  lad 
Thees,  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Lionel  has  been  associate: 
with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  for  1^ 
years  on  both  the  advertising  anj 
editorial  staff.  He  was  made  C.5M 


Mr.  Lionel  will  continue  to 
editor  of  the  “Classifi.d  Clime 
which  appears  each  week  in 
iTOR  &  Publisher.  He  is  a  gra'i ; 


UNITED  PRESS 


by  both  editorial  matter  and  pro-  uate  of  Brooklyn  College  wher. 

he  taught  English,  Journalism  an»i 
Advertising. 

Frank  Mahoney,  who  has  b<^i 

classified  advertising  manager, 
continue  in  an  important  positt^j 
with  the  advertising  department  e  I 
the  Herald  Tribune. 


motion  ads,  the  latter  featuring  a 
brilliant  and  dramatic  page  in  col¬ 
or  heralding  the  event. 

The  advertising  started  with  a 
page  of  space  in  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per.  It  consisted  of  54  one  col¬ 
umn  by  three  inch  reproductions 
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A  NEW  ALL-TIME  HIGH ! 


Was  Set  Sunday 
November  22nd 


I 


I 


No  Wonder  They  Say 
''We  Cover  Dixie 
Like  The  Dew" 


FAMILIES 
BOUGHT  and  READ 

Atlanta  Soamal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew" 

*  AND  * 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

'"The  Soiith^s  Standard  ISewspaper" 

The  Largest  Circulation 
and  the  Greatest  Advertising 
Medium  in  the  South 


Georgia  Market  Coverage  Figures  Available  on  Request 
National  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Maid  Almost  Pulls  Off 
Bermuda  Photo  Scoop 

By  James  L  Collings 


A  PHOTO  EXECUTIVE  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Bermuda  Conference 
was  telling  an  audience  of  one 
how  he  and  a  chambermaid  came 
within  an  f.  stop  of  scoring  a 
scoop  at  the  Mid-Ocean  Club, 
headquarters  of  the  Big  Three 
and  Journalism’s  Frustration. 

If  you  weren’t  there,  and  of 
course  you  weren’t.  Journalism’s 
Frustration,  decoded,  means  No 
Stories,  No  Pictures. 

“It  was  just  about  as  bad  as 
that,’’  the  P.E.  said.  “Reporters 
got  one  -  sentence  communiques 
and  photographers  were  told  that 
everything  was  out  of  bounds  but 
the  darkrooms.” 

The  guy  telling  this  story  has 
always  been  known  for  his  in¬ 
genuity.  The  approach,  the  tech¬ 
nique,  the  angle — he  has  them  all 
mastered.  Finesse,  chicanery,  cam¬ 
ouflage — no  one  can  beat  him. 
Who  said  No  Pictures! 

A  Challenge 

“Well,”  the  P.E.  said,  “this  was 
a  challenge.  Here  were  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Churchill  and  Laniel — 
leaders  of  the  world — and  it  was 
scanty  goings  as  far  as  putting 
them  on  film,  outside  of  the  usual 
setups  and  grabs. 

“Something  had  to  be  done 
about  it,  I  felt.  So  I  did  the 
best  I  could,  and  it’s  just  too  bad 
it  didn’t  work.  The  chambermaid 
almost  pulled  it  off,  at  that. 

“That’s  getting  ahead  of  myself. 
Here,  from  the  beginning,  is  what 
happened. 

“I  made  friends  with  a  hotel 
clerk,  and  from  him  learned,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  that  a  certain 
chambermaid  who  worked  in  the 
Mid-Ocean  Club  had  a  camera 
and  was  pretty  handy  with  it.  This 
sounded  good. 

“That’s  what  I  was  hoping  to 
find — a  guy  or  a  gal  who  might 
be  willing  to  listen  to  the  idea 


I  had  in  mind  and  who  could 
shoot  the  stuff  1  wanted. 

“1  went  to  the  bar  this  chamber¬ 
maid  and  her  friends  frequented. 
In  no  time  at  all  I  lined  up  a 
dance  with  her.  She  wasn’t  bad. 
either  as  a  woman  or  as  a  dancer. 
Before  the  night  was  over  I  had 
bought  her  quite  a  few  drinks, 
and  she  seemed  to  like  me.  We 
went  for  a  ride  after  the  place 
closed.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  and 
during  the  course  of  it,  and  out 
of  the  pattern  of  our  small  talk. 

I  gradually  revealed  my  plans. 

Good  Spot 

“I  reminded  her  she  was  in  a 
perfect  position  to  make  the  sort 
of  candids  of  the  Big  Three  I 
wanted.  It  was  tough  for  the 
photographers.  I  told  her.  But 
she  had  access  to  the  entire  hotel 
and  the  grounds  in  back  of  it — 
where  we  weren’t  allowed — and 
no  one  would  suspect  her. 

“Listen,’  ”  I  said  to  her.  “  ‘you 
can  even  sneak  a  shot  out  of  a 
window.  Who’s  going  to  be  the 
wiser?  It  can  be  one  of  Ike  prac¬ 
ticing  his  putting  or  Winnie  paint¬ 
ing  or  Laniel  scratching  his  head.’ 

“1  had  seen,  earlier  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  some  of  the  pictures  she  had 
made  with  her  small  camera  and 
they  weren’t  bad.  I  praised  them 
out  of  reason,  and  I  even  offered 
to  teach  her  how  to  work  my 
Rollei. 

$100  Per  Negative 

"1  could  see  she  was  warming 
up  to  the  idea,  and  when  1  told 
her  I  would  pay  her  $100  for 
every  negative  she  made,  she  was 
as  pleased  as  a  child  and  agreed 
to  shoot  what  she  could.  She 
said  she  preferred  her  own  camera 
because  she  was  used  to  it. 

“Well,”  the  P.E.  continued,  “1 
was  rather  excited  myself.  I  fig¬ 
ured  1  had  this  Bermuda  Confer- 
I  ence  beat.  The  Unguarded  Mo- 
,  ments  of  the  Big  Three,  you  might 
I  call  it.  If  she  had  come  up  with 
anything  good  at  all,  heck,  $100 


Advertising  Director 

Large  Eastern  metropolitan 
newspaper  seeks  Advertising 
Director  to  supervise  and  run 
entire  Department. 

This  man  must  be  well  quali¬ 
fied  with  top  experience.  Our 
staff  knows  about  this  ad.  All 
correspondence  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence. 

Write  Box  5100 
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a  negative  wouldn’t  have  been  out 
of  line. 

“Well,  I  could  go  on  with  more 
details  and  suppositions,  but  the 
simple  truth  is  that  the  next  day 
the  chambermaid  came  to  see  me. 
She  was  very  upset;  in  fact,  she 
had  tears  in  her  eyes.  Her  whole 
heart  was  in  it. 

I>ectured 

“She  told  me  she  had  been 
called  in  with  other  hotel  em¬ 
ployes  the  night  before  and  lec¬ 
tured  by  security  officials.  She 
said  they  were  told  that  if  they 
tried  to  sneak  any  pictures  of  Eis¬ 
enhower,  Churchill  or  Laniel  for 
the  press  they  would  be  sent  back 
to  Canada. 

“That  was  it.  There  my  dream 
went.  Nothing  I  could  say  would 
move  her.  It  was  an  awful  let¬ 
down  for  me,  and  after  it  hap¬ 
pened,  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
Bermuda.  I  thought  when  I  got 
back  I’d  have  a  real  story  for  you. 

Short  Courses: 

Kent  State  University  .  .  . 

A  WORD  from  Jim  Fosdick,  di¬ 
rector  of  Kent  State  University’s 
short  course: 

“Dates  for  our  13th  annual 
seminar  for  professional  news 
cameramen  and  editors  are  March 
23-26.  The  fee,  as  usual,  is  a 
modest  $15.  plus  low-cost  meals 
and  room  on  the  campus  during 
the  university’s  Spring  vacation. 

“I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  complete  program  lineup 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  250. 

“At  the  recommendation  of  our 
advisory  council  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  Rochester  Confer¬ 
ence,  morning  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  illustrated  lectures  and 
panel  discussions,  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions  to  demonstration  clinics, 
and  evenings  to  informal  discus¬ 
sions. 

“The  following  phases  will  be 
included  in  discussions  and  dem¬ 
onstrations: 

“  ‘Making  the  Picture  with  Cam¬ 
era  and  Lights’:  ‘Negative  Proc¬ 
essing  and  Special  Techniques’: 
‘Making  Better  Prints’;  and  ‘Cap¬ 
tions  and  Layout.’  Special  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  for  the  small¬ 
town  photographer  with  Fairchild 
Scan-a-Graver  demonstrations.” 

Michif^an  State  College  .  .  . 
The  6th  annual  Michigan  Press 
Photography  conference  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Apr.  23-24,  Kellogg  Cen¬ 
ter,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Kenneth  Cumming,  course 
director. 

Bochicchio  Heads  NPPA  Unit 

Scranton,  Pa.,  press  photogra¬ 
phers  have  formed  a  National 
Press  Photographers  chapter. 
Rocco  J.  Bochicchio  of  the  Scran- 
tonian-Trihiine  is  president;  Phil 
Butler.  Scranton  Times,  secretary; 
A.  J.  Sandone,  Scrantonian  Trib¬ 
une.  treasurer;  and  John  Greskovic, 
Scranton  Times,  vicepresident. 
There  are  20  members. 
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Borzner 


Borzner  Gets  the  Bird 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chief  Photographer  Herm 
Borzner  of  the  Post-Standard  is 
beginning  to  get  a  meanest-man- 
in-town  complex 
even  though  he’s 
not  the  kind  of 
a  guy  to  harm 
man  or  beast. 

It  all  started 
when  somebody 
spotted  a 
seagull  winging 
around  nearby 
marshland  with 
an  arrow  shot 
clean  through  it. 

Herm  grabbed 
his  camera  and  telephoto  lens 
and  camped  out  for  a  couple  of 
hours  before  he  got  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  bird  in  flight  and 
feeding. 

Still  Flying 

The  arrow  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
the  gull;  he’s  still  flying  around, 
but  Borzner’s  getting  a  few  barbs 
out  of  it. 

The  pictures  made  a  big  hi: 
here,  and  after  AP  sent  it  out. 
it  caused  a  stir  around  the  coun 
try. 

The  shafted  gull  is  apparenth 
in  less  pain  than  “wounded”  bird- 


lovers  whose  anguished  wails  stil! 
penetrate  the  P-S  office  occasion¬ 
ally. 

The  incident  occurred  aroun^. 
Oct.  1,  but  Mr.  Borzner  still  gets 
letters  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  reaming  him  out  for  no: 
dropping  his  camera,  running  to 
the  rescue  of  the  gull  and  unhino 
ing  the  arrow. 

Unobservant  bird  lovers  couli 
not  seem  to  get  it  straight  abcn: 
the  telephoto  lens,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Borzner  wasn’t  anywhere 
near  the  bird. 

Couldn't  Catch  Bird 

In  fact,  humane  and  conseo^ 
tion  officials  couldn’t  catch  the 
bird  either.  They  decided  that  the 
bird  might  be  better  off  living  wiM 
the  shaft,  since  they  could  «j 
more  harm  than  good  by  tiyiotj 
to  catch  him  and  remove  it. 

Mr.  Borzner’s  mail  runs  thej 
gamut  from  biblical  quotations  to  I 
plain  cussin’. 


A  veteran  of  30  years  m 


the! 


business  here,  in  Albany  and  NP, 
York,  he  gets  a  chuckle  out  wj 
the  whole  affair,  especially  sto®! 
countless  old  friends  spotted  Wj 
name  in  the  cutline  and  added 
his  pile  of  mail. 
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Better  English  can  give 
you  the  business,  too! 


According  to  a  rec«it  news  article,  the  best  English  is  not 
spoken  by  Englishmen,  but  by  people  living  in  certain  sections 
of  Westchester.  ■  Reason;  This  outstanding  suburban 

county  boasts  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  college 
graduates  and  probably  more  important  business  and  advertising 
executives  per  square  inch  than  any  other  section  of 
the  world. 

That’s  why  Westchester  as  a  county  market  ranks  third 
in  per  family  income  in  the  nation.  Impressive?  So  is 
the  $2,000,000  plus  in  daily  retail  sales. 

Smart  advertisers  realize  the  value  of  this  rich  market  in 
mhking  their  advertising  dollars  count  by  using  the  only  source 
all  Westchester  consults  for  its  daily  news  and  buying  habits 
.  .  .  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  .  .  .  857o  carrier 
delivered  to  7  out  of  10  homes,  an  unmatched  influence  in 
quality-wise  Westchester. 

For  further  information  on  your  sales  solution, speak 
(using  the  best  English,  of  course)  to  our  representatives,  the 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  or  directly  to  the 

Westchester  Group  Newspapers 

8  Church  Street  White  Pfains,  N.  Y. 

,  1953 


SOURCE:  1953  Sales  Management 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


7/  Leant  to  Write 
Itf  But  Won*t  Read  It 


Story  Libelous, 
Severance  Denied 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


of  Michigan  State  College  says. 
“Those  of  us  who  have  worked 

I  i>nTn  fn  -Severance  Denied  ments  and  techniques  of  measur- 

M  ff  I>iy  r  r  f  f>l>C  Portland,  Ore.  '"8  behavior  soon  became  aware 

Dismissal  of  a  reporter’s  suit  f^at  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  d^ 
for  severance  pay  of  $1,582.36  termine  how  much  a  student  has 
against  the  Journal  Publishing  learned,  somewhat  more  difficult 
Company  has  been  ordered  by  to  ascertain  how  much  more  he 
Circuit  Court  Judge  James  W.  can  learn,  and  virtually  hopeless 
Crawford.  to  predict  how  much  more  he  will 

.\nyone  who  thinks  putting  out  He  calls  for  daily  discussion  of  Florence  Dannals  had  sought  learn,  says  Mr.  Fohr. 
a  newspaper  is  a  tough  job  ought  the  day’s  top  news  story,  mimeo-  the  sum  under  terms  of  a  guild  “The  problem  in  obtaining  de- 
to  try  sometime  getting  a  journal-  graphed  or  projected  “example”  contract.  finite  facts  which  could  be  used  to 

ism  student  to  read  one.  stories  in  the  current  news,  and  Judge  Crawford  upheld  the  predict  scholastic  succe.ss  in  such 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  charts  to  aid  students  in  their  own  Journal's  contention  that  Miss  an  area  of  learning  as  journalism 
working  press  to  learn  that  many  content  research.  Dannals  was  guilty  of  willful  ne-  which  encompasses  so  many  kinds 

kids  at  journalism  school  have  to  One  form  he  suggests  is  “re-  gleet  of  duty  by  failing  to  iden-  of  knowledge,  interrelated  abili- 
be  whipped,  tricked,  cajoled  or  quiring  students  to  measure  the  tify  properly  defendants  in  a  story  ties,  and  complex  personality 
threatened  into  reading  papers —  volume  and  proportion  of  news,  involving  a  suit  for  alienation  of  traits  is  especially  challenging,”  he 
and  with  some,  none  of  these  entertainment,  opinion  and  adver-  affections.  The  confusion  in  iden-  says,  “and  to  no  small  measure, 
methods  is  effective.  tising  of  a  week's  issues.”  This,  tities  resulted  in  a  libel  suit  against  frustrating.” 

Don’t  jump  to  any  conclusions  he  says,  “at  least  gives  them  a  con-  the  newspaper.  scholastic  records  are  usu- 

here,  because  it  would  be  a  mis-  cept  of  ‘tight’  and  ‘loose’  papers,  ;  ;  ; -  ally  rated  the  best  single  factor  of 

take  to  assume  that  students  who  and  the  best  days  of  the  week  for  n"  obligation  to  discourage  the  college  success,  achievement  tests 
won’t  read  newspapers  won’t  make  submitting  long  stories.  student  who.  by  his  junior  year,  second,  and  aptitude  tests  third, 

newspapermen  anyway.  The  fact  “Penetration  in  depth,”  Mr.  liave  a  definite  goal  to  pohr.  “Most  studies,”  he 

seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  re-  Zeisler  suggests,  “may  be  achieved  toward  and  ^^a  program  for  “indicate  that  the  best  single 

lationship  between  a  young  chap’s  ^y  analyzing  with  a  class  the  f^^hing  that  goal.  indicator  of  .scholastic  success  is 

ability  to  write  a  good  story  and  source  of  a  story,  the  reason  for  Fuct  is,  of  course,  that  many  ^^y  gjvgn  term  or  semester  is  the 

his  willingness  to  read  one.  assigning  it.  what  really  happened  ''^fdents  entering  journalism  previous  term  or  semester’s  record. 

Teachers  alternately  are  baffled  and' whether  the  reporter  actually  '"'er-  “However,”  he  points  out,  “a  study 

and  enraged  over  this  paradox  of  grasped  the  significance,  and  any  many  are  enamored  of  ^nade  at  the  University  of  Minne- 

students  preparing  for  a  field  in  such  faults  as  unanswered  ques-  something  which  they  fancy  to  be  found  that  high  school  per- 

whose  product  they  seemingly  are  tjons,  unsupported  conclusions,  newspaper  work  but  which  isn  t  ^.gntile  rank  bore  a  low  correla 

not  interested — but  the  point  seems  and  gaps  in  the  story.”  ^  rea.sonable  facsimile  there-  •  •  .... 

to  be  that  the  kids  apparently  see  s^ch  analytical  training,  he  .says,  °[.-  responsibility  exists  for 

little  connection  between  training  “jc  reearded  at  Michiean  as  more  eliminating,  at  the  earliest,  those 
for  journalism  and  consuming  it.  important  than  training  students  to  belong,  and  stir- 

At  some  schools,  for  various  rea-  write  soeedilv  soeed  comes  if  thev  “P  “  enthusiasm  among 
sons,  tho  problem  doesn't  exist,  to™  fiM  eoiSv  “XxeJ  tSe  who  will  eonlinue. 

Columbia,  for  example,  simply  situation  they  are  reporting.”  .  ^  .^^ong  occiipational  motiva- 

telU  its  students  (whom  it  owns  Calls  for  Samples  irdiems”  oVsuccel ''^hSTn  t'h"e  ‘’y' 

full-time)  to  read  a  metropolitan  .  .  gredients  ol  success,  both  in  the  •  committee  is  in  error,  accord- 

daily  from  cover  to  cover,  every  University  of  West  Vir-  journalism  school  and  on  the  job.  ® 

day,  or  else.  Another  school  which  giuia.^  says  William  F.  Summers,  “In  working  at  this  problem  at 
shall  go  nameless  here  (not  mine,  make  the  students  read  West  Virginia.”  says  Mr.  Sum- 

but  I’ve  been  tempted),  handles  newspapers.  When  we  discuss  mers.  “we  are  fortunate  in  being 

the  situation  in  another  way.  some  theory  in  class — regardless  jp  a  highly  industrialized  area  with 

It  cancelled  most  of  its  news-  whether  it  be  advertising,  edit-  Pittsburgh  at  its  center.  The  prac- 

paper  subscriptions  and  gave  up.  '."S-  reporting,  feature  writing,  ed-  ticing  journalists  in  our  area  are  . . . 

But  at  most  institutions,  careful  itor— we  tell  the  student  to  go  to  big  boosters  of  the  school  becaii.se  have  the  booklist  as  I  t^ic 
and  detailed  methods  have  been  journalism  library,  lake  up  many  of  them  are  graduates,  or  further  discussion  and  actioc 

worked  out  to  force  students’  noses  scissors,  and  bring  back  to  class  have  our  graduates  on  their  staffs,  by  the  committee  along  with  othc 
into  newspaper  columns.  Karl  F.  examples  from  the  New  York  We  invite  from  10  to  12  guest  jetails  of  procedure.” 

Zeisler  of  the  University  of  Michi-  Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  lecturers  a  year  ranging  from  edi-  .w-.  „  i:,,.  l.,,.  i^en  a  suh 

gan,  for  example,  uses  a  number  Baltimore  Sun,  lies  Moines  Reg-  tors  of  weekly  newspapers  to  pres-  .  ,  controversv  amone  jour- 

of  what  he  calls  “gimmicks”  for  and  Tribune  and  other  lead-  idents  and  vicepresidents  of  adver-  ’  "  -  . 

getting  students  to  read  “critically  '-^8  newspapers  exarnples  of  what  tising  agencies, 
and  understandingly  the  entire  con-  been  presented  in  class.  “In  most  of  these  cases,  each  of 

tent  of  a  newspaper.”  “The  students,”  says  Mr.  Sum-  these  men  is  thoroughly  convinced 

bers,  “then  write  a  summary  of  that  his  job  is  the  best  in  the  busi 


tion  to  the  success  of  that  schoofs 
journalism  students.” 

Book  List  Not  Dropped 

A  REPORT  in  this  column 
(E&P  Dec.  5  page  8)  that  the 
secret  library  check  list  has  been 


ing  to  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  chair 
man  of  the  committee. 

“It  is  my  impression."  he  saji. 
“that  the  accrediting  committee 
discussed  the  matter,  neither 
agreed  nor  disagreed,  and  took 
no  action.  It  has  been  my 


pTIie  Poor  Man’s 
Philosopher” 


Hal 

Boflla 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 

Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


u 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


nalism  educators  because  some 
contend  if  such  a  list  is  valid  i 
should  be  a  matter  of  generi 
knowledge.  The  list  should  h 

n  ,  f  ,,  ,  available  to  schools  attempting® 

how  each  of  the  four  or  five  pa-  ness — the  most  fun — the  most  i,ring  their  own  journalism  h- 
pens  they  clipped  handled  that  par-  challenging — and  in  some  casc.s.  braries  up  to  acceptable  standards 
ticular  .subject  and  turn  in  both  the  most  rewarding  from  the  dol-  jjpj  jq  others  as  an  indication  d 
the  clippings  and  summary.  lars  and  cents  .standpoint.  libraries’  adequacy,  thr 

“They  have  to  read  the  newspa-  “These  men  are  the  best  teach-  believe 
pers.”  ing  aids  we  have.  Invariably  they  jbe  former  ACEJ  accredit:'; 

Mr.  Summers,  incidentally  bring  out  the  very  points  that  have  committee  used  the  list  n* 
points  out  another  item  about  been  stre.ssed  in  class,  and  this  is  rneasure  of  institutional  adequa;; 
journalism  students  which  might  a  most  effective  way  of  driving  ^n^l  believed  its  value  would 
have  a  tendency  to  disillusion  the  points  home.”  diminished  if  it  were  made  pubfe 

working  newspaperman.  “One  of  Mr.  Summers’  other  two  “major 

the  three  major  problems  in  teach-  problems” — to  complete  the  rec-  Advice  on  Careers 

journalism.”  he  says,  “is  the  ord — are  these:  Making  the  courses  “jp  you  plan  a  career  in  jo-' 
as  practical  as  possible.  nalism.  don’t  go  to  college  -  " 

Impressing  on  all  students  in  major  in  journalism,”  James  f 
all  fields — advertising,  reporting,  Ewing,  HI,  told  a  group  of 
editing,  editorial  writing — the  twin  school  students  Dec.  9. 

“I  don’t  think.”  he  says,  “that  virtues  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Ewing,  editorial  wnUr ' 

anybody  can  be  happy  who  does  There  is  at  present  not  available  the  Monroe  (La.)  Morning  ' 
not  take  some  joy  and  pride  in  a  single  standard  aptitude  test  in  and  Monroe  News-Star,  poif- 
what  he  is  doing.  I  think  we  have  editorial  journalism,  John  M.  Fohr  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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necessity  for  creating  in  some  stu¬ 
dents  the  love  for  the  work,  and  in 
particular,  love  for  some  phase  of 
journalism. 
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ABOUT  THE  FORT  WORTH 
TRADING  AREA  <fO*C  SHOULD 
KNOW! 


POPULATION  OF  THE  FORT  WORTH  AND 
WEST  TEXAS  TRADING  AREA  (1,928,700) 


SERVED  BY  THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 


THAT  OF  18  DIFFERENT 


STATES' 

Arizona  New  Hampshire 
Arkansas  New  Mexico 

Colorado  North  Dakota 

Delaware  Oregon 

Idaho  Rhode  Island 

Maine  South  Dakota 

Montana  Utah 

Nebraska  Vermont 

Nevada  Wyoming 


FORT  WORTH 
“Where  the 
West  Beties” 


[/✓  West  Bei 


'SOURCE:  1953  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


FORT  WORTH  IS  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  RICH  WEST  TEXAS  MARKET! 


%  %°a44  ^ 


The  West  Texas  market  stretches  for  more 
than  300  miles  to  the  West  and  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  North  and  South  of  Fort 
Worth.  Within  its  boundaries  are  cities  that 
range  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  population 
to  over  400,000.  It  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
besiest  markets. 

Into  this  market  of  1,928,700  people  Texas’ 
largest  newspaper  is  delivered  with  such  mer- 
chandisable  home  coverage  that  your  selling 
str.'y  is  bound  to  be  seen  and  read.  The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  reaches  95%  of  all  Fort 
Worth  metropolitan  homes  daily  and  86%  of 
all  Fort  Worth  metropolitan  homes  Sunday. 
(Metropolitan  population,  408,100.) 

The  Star-Telegram  has  many  times  proved 
its  ability  to  produce  for  the  advertiser  the 
results  he  desires  from  newspaper  advertising. 
The  Star-Telegram  stands  ready  and  eager  to 
serve  yooP 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  PublKhrr 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  iR.,  President  ond  Notionol  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WITHOUT  th«  Us»  of  Contosfs,  Schamas  or  Promiums  —  "Jutt  a  Good  Nawspopar" 
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PROMOTION 


DIY — Cleveland  Press 
Makes  Its  Own  Sleigh 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


When  it  comes  to  promoting  a 
“Do  It  Yourself'  feature,  Mike 
Lapine,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  public  service  bu¬ 
reau,  wins  this  year's  win-it-your- 
self  award  hammers  down.  He 
did  it  himself. 

Ever  since  the  Press  has  been 
promoting  Easi-Bild  patterns,  the 
woodworking  pattern  service  by 
Don  Brann  syndicated  by  General 
Features.  Mike  has  been  impressed 
with  them.  So  when  it  came  time 
to  plan  the  Press  Christmas  pa¬ 
rade  this  year,  Mike  just  natur¬ 
ally  turned  to  Easi-Bild  to  help 
him  out. 

With  Easi-Bild  Christmas  pat¬ 
terns.  Mike  built  the  Press’  main 
display  in  the  parade  —  a  sleigh 
bearing  Santa  Claus  and  drawn 
by  six  prancing  reindeer.  Mayor 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  as  Santa 
Claus,  rode  in  the  sleigh  during 
the  parade,  which  was  watched  by 
some  200,000  Clevelanders.  Now 
the  sleigh,  with  a  pattern  Santa 
Claus,  rides  atop  the  penthouse  on 
the  roof  of  the  Press  building, 
sending  its  greetings  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  would  make  a  fine  promo¬ 
tion  even  if  it  hadn’t  come  right 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Press  it¬ 
self.  But  coming  out  of  them,  as 
it  did,  it  makes  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  Press  first  used  the  Easi- 
Bild  patterns  at  its  exhibit  at  this 
year’s  Home  and  Flower  Show. 
Without  any  advance  notice,  the 
patterns  enjoyed  a  good  sale,  in¬ 
dicating  the  great  public  interest 
in  the  do-it-yourself  idea.  The 
patterns  then  became  a  weekly 
Press  feature  in  its  new  Home 
Magazine. 

In  September  the  Home  Maga¬ 
zine  devoted  a  cover  to  the  pat¬ 
terns.  and  again  on  Oct.  24,  when 
it  featured  Christmas  patterns. 


With  no  promotion  of  the  patterns 
anywhere  else  in  the  paper,  they 
became  sort  of  a  test  for  the  new 
Saturday  magazine,  too.  Estimate 
of  the  sale  of  the  Christmas  pat¬ 
terns  is  4,000. 

The  Press  is  also  running  a 
Christmas  Decoration  contest  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  decorations  and  gifts  in  the 
contest  being  made  from  Easi- 
Bild  patterns.  It  all  ties  in  beau¬ 
tifully — because  it  all  ties  in  with 
something  in  the  paper. 

Community  Service 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  a 
newspaper  of  some  24,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  community  of  about 
33,000  population,  has  just  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  easy  and  natural  way 
for  a  newspaper  to  get  a  com¬ 
munity  service  program  started. 
Because  the  city  lacked  funds  for 
i  survey  to  find  out  what  projects 
the  taxpayers  deemed  necessary 
for  the  community’s  future,  and 
what  projects  they  would  support, 
the  Herald  made  the  survey  in  its 
columns.  The  result  is  now  be¬ 
ing  formulated  into  a  report  which 
will  give  the  city  a  short-range  and 
a  long-range  program  for  com¬ 
munity  development. 

Not  -nly  did  citizens  send  in 
ballots  in  this  survey,  they  also 
wrote  letters.  These  provided  the 
Herald  with  much  excellent  copy, 
making  it  in  effect  a  public  forum 
for  exchange  of  ideas  for  com¬ 
munity  betterment.  There  were 
some  immediate  practical  results, 
too. 

Already,  the  city  has  hired  a 
planning  executive;  started  work 
on  a  museum  to  house  pioneer 
relics:  started  the  first  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neighborhood  playgrounds: 
started  work  on  a  junior  baseball 
field:  started  plans  for  reclaiming 
tidelands  as  industrial  sites. 
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Thin  Readers,  Fat  Results 

Reditcing  diets — ^like  do-it-your¬ 
self  ideas — are  a  natural  for  pro¬ 
motion  these  days.  United  Feature 
Syndicate  reports  a  winner  on  its 
hands  with  Martin  Lederman’s 
“The  Slim  Gourmet’s  Diet.’’  UFS 
expects  to  count  100,000  reader 
requests  before  the  six-article  se¬ 
ries  ends,  and  expects  papers 
handling  the  feature  to  count  an¬ 
other  100,000. 

Mr.  Lederman  is  a  New  York 
business  consultant  who  trimmed 
80  pounds  off  his  250  by  eating 
the  things  he  likes.  His  exper¬ 
ience  is  reported  in  his  six  ar¬ 
ticles.  His  offer  to  send  a  per¬ 
sonalized  diet  chart  to  readers 
who  gave  him  a  background  of 
their  eating  habits  is  what’s  pulling 


all  the  letters.  That — and  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  papers  running 
the  feature  have  been  promoting 
it,  including  also  radio  promotion. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  revived  Yuletide  Lighting 
Contest  this  year,  cooperating  with 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
offering  cash  prizes  for  home 
decorations  that  encourage  “ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  which  binds 
families  and  nations.” 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
also  promoting  a  Christmas  light¬ 
ing  contest,  which  Editor  Robert 
Voorhees  is  managing. 

Denver  (Colo.)  Post  used  a  fa¬ 
miliar  public  relations  gimmick 
recently  that  ought  to  give  other 
papers  an  idea.  It  made  a  fuss 
over  the  100,000th  visitor  to  its 
plant.  The  lucky  visitor,  No.  100,- 
000  since  the  Post  moved  into  its 
new  plant  in  1950,  got  a  framed 
copper  facsimile  of  the  Post’s 
front  page  autographed  by  Palmer 
Hoyt,  the  publisher,  with  whom 
he  also  enjoyed  a  visit.  Made  a 
good  story  for  the  paper,  too. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin  promoting  a  twice-a-week 
series  by  David  Patten,  who  re¬ 
tired  recently  as  managing  editor 
after  35  years  with  the  papers. 
Patten  will  draw  on  his  memory 
to  write  “The  Greatest  Story:  35 
years  on  the  Journal-Bulletin.” 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
pushing  a  year-end  market  letter 
by  Bill  Dover,  manager  of  its 
business  and  marketing  research 
division,  which  says  that  “1954 
will  be  UP  to  you.”  Done  in  easy- 
to-read  style,  this  gets  over  a  fac¬ 
tual  economic  story  in  inspiration¬ 
al  manner. 


New-Born  Babe 

“There’s  a  New-Born  Babe  in 
This  Envelope”  was  printed  on 
the  large  nvelope  used  by  the 
Roseville  (Calif.)  Press  -  Tribune 
in  mailing  out  copies  of  “the  fint 
issue  of  America’s  Newest  Daily 
Newspaper.” 

Quiz  'Em 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  sponsors  a  “Quiz  ’Em 
On  the  Air”  program  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Richmond  Newspapen’ 
radio  station  wrnl.  Teams  of 
students  from  various  high  schools 
in  the  Richmond  area  compete 
on  the  weekly  program  for  priz^ 
and  a  chance  at  the  grand  cham 
pionship  decided  in  the  Spring 
Weekly  winners  get  cash  p^iz^ 
and  the  grand  prize  is  a  set  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Diimer  for  ‘Elected' 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
sjjonsored  a  “recognition  dinner" 
for  all  city  and  suburban  officials 
who  were  newly  elected  to  their 
municipal  offices  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election  on  Dec.  17.  After 
the  banquet,  there  was  a  Good 
Government  Institute,  in  which  i 
panel  of  city  and  suburban  oi- 
cials  discussed  municipal  problems 

Winter  Weather 

A  WINTER-SEASON  feature  in  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Rt- 
view,  is  a  regular  report  on  high¬ 
way  and  weather  conditions  affect 
ing  driving  in  the  newspaper’s  fieU. 
bounded  by  four  mountain  rangK 
and  in  the  passes  through  the 
mountains.  Reports  include  data 
obtained  up  to  4  p.m.  on  the  day 
preceding  publication  from  the  In¬ 
land  (American  Automobile  Assfr 
ciation,  Washington  State  highway 
patrol  and  news  dispatches.  Con- 
prehensive  and  detailed,  the  sir 
veys  are  printed  on  the  financia 
page  five  days  a  week. 

Pet  Adoption 

Every  Friday,  the  Sacramem: 
(Calif.)  Bee  runs  a  “biography 
and  picture  of  a  cat  or  dog  of  tht 
week,  available  for  adoption  at  th( 
Animal  Shelter.  In  some  cases,  * 
follow-up  story  tells  who  gets  i'- 
A  Great  Dane  that  eats  10  pound 
of  meat  a  day  was  offered  and  If 
grersons  applied  for  him.  He  wen 
to  the  first  one  —  a  meat  true! 
driver. 

Baby  Births 
The  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
often  prints  pictures  of  several  b> 
bies  on  their  first  birthday  in  cW  ' 
nection  with  the  list  of  new  births 
■ 

La.  Daily  to  Weekly 

BOGALOSA,  U 

The  BogalusaEnterprisechsttP 
from  daily  to  weekly  publicatiot 
lin,  Sunday  editor.  in  the  Dec.  8  issue. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  19,  19^ 


Detroit  Free  Press 
Staff  Realigned 

Detroit 

Promotion  of  three  Detroit 
Free  Press  staff  members  and  the 
addition  of  a  new  assistant  city 
editor  has  been  announced  by  Lee 
Hills,  executive  director. 

Frank  .Angelo,  who  has  been 
feature  editor  and  in  charge  of 
the  women’s  pages,  has  been  given 
the  new  title  of  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hills,  relinquishing  the  Women’s 
Department  leadership  to  Dale 
Davis,  who  moves  up  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 

Named  to  the  assistant  city 
editorship  was  William  Townes, 
who  joined  the  staff  after  hav¬ 
ing  edited  papers  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Santa 
Rosa  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He 
formerly  was  an  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Harold  Tyler  was  promoted 
from  acting  assistant  city  editor 
to  the  regular  position. 

Mr.  Hills  also  announced  that 
realignments  of  activities  were 
giving  greater  responsibilities  to 
Brewster  P.  Campbell,  executive 
city  editor,  and  William  Cough- 
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ASTEEIA 


safer  Air  i  ravel  is  ours,  thanks  to  {^iant 

radar  antennas  like  this  that  figure  impor¬ 
tantly  in  the  ground-control  approach  sys¬ 
tems  at  many  airports.  Made  of  tough,  long- 
lasting  stainless  steel,  the  antenna  shown 
here  is  corrosion-resistant,  strong,  will  retain 
its  critical  shape.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many 
jolis  so  well. 


nnen  iis  luiib  ui  d-od  iiiuiii|j  uunii  on  a 

landing  strip,  tremendous  stresses  are  built  up  in 
the  structural  parts  of  the  landing  gear,  and  it 
takes  a  specially  strong  steel  to  withstand  such 
landing  shock  loads.  The  main  columns  of  the 
landing  gears  for  these  Air  Force  Bombers  are 
made  of  U’S'S  Carilloy  Steel ...  a  steel  with  more 
than  enough  impact  strength  to  handle  the  job. 


rower  Line  unoer  me  ucean.  Here 

you  see  the  .shore  anchorage  of  4  miles 
of  submarine  cable  being  laid  on  the 
l)otloin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  bring 
|)ower  out  to  sea  where  off-shore  drilling 
rigs  are  searching  for  precious  oil.  The 
.si>ecial  non-leaded  Amarine  submarine 
cable  that  transmits  some  2500  horse- 
|K)wer  to  the  drilling  platforms,  was  de- 
signwl  and  made  hy  U.S.  Steel.  The 
cable  contains  3  pairs  of  telephone  wires 
for  rig-to-shore  communication. 


Eye-Level  Oven.  The  new  trend  in  kitchen  plan¬ 
ning— a  .separate  built-in  eve-level  oven  that  makes 
the  handling  of  heavy  roa.sts  and  fowl  easv.  Made 
of  gleaming,  corrosion-resistant  U'S  S  Stainless 
Steel  outside,  with  interior  of  light  gray  porcelain 
enamel,  this  eye-level  oven  is  a  major  factor,  home 
economists  say.  in  improving  kitchen  efficiency. 


A  New  leievision  program,  featuring 

stars  of  stage,  screen  and  TV.  and  pro- 
dur'ed  by  The  Theatre  Guild,  brings  you  a 
full  hour  show  every  other  Tuesrlay  even¬ 
ing  over  a  <'oa.st-lo-coast  network.  U.S.  Steel 
hopes  you  enjoy  this  program.  See  your 
local  newspa|)er  for  time  and  station. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  Steel  will  I  k  w  w  I  I  Lb  w  I  !■  k 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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Comment  on  FBI  Tips 
Ground  for  Libel  Action 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Has  Jury  Acquits 
Recipe  Club  Woman  Editor 

The  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  has  T  i'L  •  K  i 

launched  a  Recipes  of  the  Month  1j1Jj61  1x1 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  application  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  the  dismissal  of  a  libel 
action  based  on  an  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  court  decision  was  de¬ 
nied  recently  by  the  United  States 
District  Court.  (Foltz  v.  News 
Syndicate  Co.  114  F.S.  599). 

A  former  employe  of  the 
Moore-Mc(Dormack  Lines  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  with  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Korea,  subject  to  a  favor¬ 
able  report  by  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  statements  made  to 
the  FBI  by  this  former  employer, 
the  man  was  discharged  and  he 
sued  the  steamship  line  for  libel. 

The  Moore  McCormack  Lines 
maintained  these  statements  made 
to  the  FBI  were  privileged.  The 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  how¬ 
ever,  ruled  that  if  such  statements 
were  made  with  malice  they  could 
be  made  the  basis  for  action. 

The  Daily  News  criticized  this 
ruling  in  its  relation  to  the  giving 
of  information  of  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  FBI.  This  one-time 
employe  of  the  Moore  McCor¬ 
mack  Lines  based  a  libel  action 
against  the  Daily  News  for  the 
publication  of  this  editorial  on  the 
ground  that  by  this  criticism  he, 
as  a  party  to  that  action  in  which 
the  decision  was  rendered,  was 
characterized  as  a  Communist. 

The  News  said  in  part: 

“The  ‘Mustn’t  be  beastly  to  the 
bolos’  decision  had  to  do  with 
people  who  buzz  J.  Edgar  Hoov¬ 
er’s  Eederal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  about  persons  suspected  of 
Communist  activities. 

“.  .  .  if  you  let  your  malice 


move  you  to  tip  off  the  EBI  about 
the  doings  of  some  such  person, 
you’re  laid  open  by  this  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  a  damage  suit. 
Instead  of  playing  into  the  Reds’ 
hands,  isn’t  it  about  time  to  re¬ 
vise  some  of  the  rules  as  regards 
this  very  special  and  dangerous 
mob?” 

In  the  action  against  the  News 
the  plaintiff  contended  that  this 
editorial  was  published  concerning 
him  and,  by  innuendo,  meant  that 
he  was  a  person  suspected  of 
Communist  activities,  that  he  had 
sued  the  informant  for  maliciously 
giving  information  to  the  FBI 
about  suspected  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  and  that  the  ordinary  rules 
of  fair  dealing  should  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  a  person  as  he  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  member  of  a  very 
special  and  dangerous  mob,  the 
domestic  Reds. 

The  court,  maintaining  that 
these  facts  were  grounds  for  a  liv 
bel  action,  said. 

“The  entire  editorial  is  devoted 
to  the  Red  danger  in  the  United 
States.  The  jury  may  find  that 

persons  reading  the  editorial,  par¬ 

ticularly  those  who  had  seen  this 
man’s  name  in  the  contemporary 
news  reports  of  the  case,  under¬ 
stood  that  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  FBI  charged  him 
with  suspicion  of  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  and  that  his  suit  was 

against  the  informant  for  mali¬ 

ciously  giving  such  information  to 
the  FBI. 

“In  point  of  fact  the  Supreme 
Court  case  wherein  this  man  sued 
the  Moore  McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 
was  entirely  unrelated  to  any 
charge  that  he  was  suspected  of 
Communist  activity.” 


The  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle  has  T  i'L  •  K  i 

launched  a  Recipes  of  the  Month  1j1Jj61  1X1 

Club.  For  less  than  five  cents  a  Elkhorn  Wis. 

month  Eagle  readers  can  add  to  ^rs.  June  McDonald,  ’editor 
their  recipe  collections  “taste-test-  and  publisher  of  the  Pell  Lake 
ed”  dishes  that  have  been  collected  (Wis.)  Marquee,  was  found  not 
by  the  Eagle’s  Food  Editor,  Miss  guilty  of  criminal  libel  by  a  cir- 
Elsa  Steinberger.  cuit  court  jury  here  following  » 

New  members  receive  a  dividend  one-day  trial  which  was  high- 

of  a  recipe  box  with  the  16  top-  lighted  by  quotations  from  Shake¬ 
winning  recipes  from  the  Eagle’s  speare  and  the  Bible  delivered  by 

All-Nations  Recipe  Contest  printed  J.  C.  Wilbershide,  defense  at- 


on  index-cards.  Each  month  there-  tomey. 


Wilbershide,  defense  at- 


after  members  will  have  their 
choice  of  other  recipe  series. 


A  letter  in  paid-for  space,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chester  Price,  was  alleged 
to  have  attacked  the  honesty,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  moral  fitness  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  township. 

A  month  after  action  was  taken 
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Papers  Can  Influence  legriiy  ana  moral  mness  ot  om 

IT  •»  '-'er''  O'  Ine  township. 

Constitutional  Immunity  ^  month  after  action  was  taken 

^  comment  by  the  agajpst  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Prfce 

United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  jj  retraction  printed,  with  a 

its  reversal  of  a  judgment  for  con-  footnote  from  the  editor  stating 
tempt,  emphasizes  the  part  played  jj  the  policy  of  the  pa- 

by  the  newspapers  featuring  of  p^j.  print  copy  submitted  when 
crime  details  in  the  fr^uent  ap-  space  had  been  paid  for.  The 
peals  by  witne^es  to  the  protec-  retraction  stated  that  all  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eifth  Am^dment.  (jons  made  either  directly  or  in- 
(Poretto  V.  U.  S.,  196  Fed.  -d  directly  were  untrue  and  were  re- 
^  .  .  .  tracted  in  a  sincere  effort  to  erase 

The  Kefauver  Committee  in  its  from  the  minds  of  the 

investigation  of  organized  crime  people. 

in  Louisiana  was  met  by  this  re-  prosecuting  attorney  told 

fusal  of  a  witness  to  testify  on  jj^g  jm.y  ..jf^g  question  h 

the  ground  that  his  answer  would  whether  or  not  the  editor  and 
tend  to  incriminate  him.  publisher  of  a  newspaper  is  crim- 

“His  name  was  connected  in  jnally  libel  for  publishing  a  letter 
newspaper  articles  with  big  rack-  making  defamatory  accusatior> 
eteers  and  crime,”  said  the  appel-  which  she  had  been  paid  $15  for." 

late  court.  While^  newspaper  ar-  -j-j^g  jgfguse  attorney  referred 

tides  are  not  admissible  as  pr^f  p^jgg  ^^o  was  not  avail- 

of  the  facts  stated  therein  they  ^j^jg  ^  witness.  He  though! 
are  admissible  to  show  comments  p^jg^  g^^g 

that  reasonably  may  have  caused  ,j^g  3;^  Galahad  to  clear  this  in- 
apprehension  to  a  person  that  he  „^g„,  ^ 

was  in  a  real  danger  of  being  “only  compare  him  to  the 

prosecuted  for  an  offense  and  may  witches  in  Macbeth,”  and 

justify  him  in  refusing  to  answer  jj,g„  jgj  Shakespeare’s 

questions  on  the  ground  that  his  p,3y  ^ater  he  told  the  biblical 
answers  might  incriminate  him.  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  con- 
In  an  earlier  case  of  similar  g,„jgj  jj,g  .otation  of  Jesus 

nature  Judge  Learned  Hand  ob-  j^e  woman,  “go  thou  and  sin 

u  •  -ui  •  "o  more.” 

“While  the  irresponsible  gossip  t-.  .  .  u.  -  „ 

of  a  newspaper  is  a  weak  reed  brought  in 

there  is  always  the  possibility  that  ^ 

it  may  for  once  be  right.  It  di-  McDonald.  ^ 

rectly  pointed  to  the  defendant 

and  it  would  certainly  have  dis-  Alexandria  Gazette 
turbed  any  but  the  most  hardy.”  r'rroes 

Therefore,  he  held,  the  witness  ^6*  I©*  iriai 

had  a  right  to  be  silent.  ,  ,  Washingto' 


Case  Set  for  Trial 

WASHINGTO' 

Suit  to  set  aside  a  1939  settle- 
.  ment  providing  for  distribution  0! 

Hurleigh  to  Join  the  stock  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.' 

Washington  Staff  Gnce/re  has  been  ^keted  fo 

Chicago  March  23  in  Federal  Court. 
Robert  F.  Hurleigh,  news  ana-  -Judge  Sterling  Hutchinson 
lyst  and  director  of  the  WGN  overruled  a  motion  to  di.smi's  tU' 
news  division  since  1944,  will  join  suit  as  it  applies  to  Miss  Sara  Pc 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  Mu-  rine  Carlin,  daughter  of  the  um 
tual  Broadcasting  System,  effective  ette’s  president,  and  majority  stoet 
Dec.  28.  holder,  C.  C.  Carlin,  Jr.  Miss 

His  morning  broadcast  (Mon-  lin  received  48  per  cent  of  ^ 
day  through  Friday)  which  has  newspaper’s  stcKk,  under  the 
been  on  Mutual  for  the  past  three  agreement  for  disposal  of  the  esU' 
years,  will  continue  to  be  heard  of  her  grandfather,  the  late  C.^ 
over  WGN  in  Chicago.  Concur-  Carlin.  The  suit  to  set  aside  ^ 
rently  he  will  become  associated  agreement  was  brought  by  Keit 
with  the  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  organ-  Carlin,  a  brother  of  the  Gazette' 
ization  in  Washington.  publisher. 
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“SPHEREKOTE  Drawsheets  reduce  first-impression 
offset  at  QUINCY  (Mass.)  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


A  VETERAN  of  15  years’  service  with  this  Quincy, 
Mass,  newspaper,  Joe  Lawson  knows  the  value  of  top 
quality  press  packing.  That’s  why  he  has  equipped  11 
units  of  Duplex  Tubular  with  “Spherekote”  Brand  Type 
26  Drawsheets.  He’s  learned  from  experience  that  these 
tough,  glass-bead  surfaced  draws  clean  up  his  first  im¬ 
pression  pages — solve  his  offset  problems  for  keeps.  He’s 
also  pleased  with  the  18  to  20  months’  service  he  gets 
from  each  and  every  sheet.  Why  not  try  this  superior 
press  packing  yovirself?  You’ll  get  the  same  good  results. 


- QUICK  FACTS - 

"Spherekote”  Draws  give:  More  preferred 
positions  for  cuts  and  advertising  •  faster 
make-up  •  tighter  papers  •  fewer  press 
stops  for  replating  •  no  waste  copies  from 


INSPECTING  PRESS  RUN  at  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (cure.  36,000 
daily)  are  Pressroom  Superintendent  Joe  Lawson  shown  at  left  with 
Circulation  Manager  Frank  Geogham.  Both  men  give  “Spherekote” 
Drawsheets  much  credit  for  the  customary  excellent  reproduction  of 
this  famous  East  Coast  newspaper 


SAMfiiS/ 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  EP-123,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Return  today  for  full  facts  and  free  3'  x  5*  sample  of  "Sphere¬ 
kote"  Type  26  Drawsheets. 


PICKETING  VS.  FREE  PRESS 

SOME  union  leaders,  particularly  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  recent  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  strike,  and  a  few  union  members  have 
scoffed  at  our  contention  that  the  news  black¬ 
out  of  six  major  newspapers,  because  of  an 
agreement  of  several  unions  to  observe  a 
picket  line,  constituted  a  threat  to,  if  not  an 
outright  infringement  of,  the  people’s  right 
to  a  free  press. 

Although  there  were  many  newspaper  ed¬ 
itorials  around  the  country  reflecting  and  ap¬ 
plauding  our  point  of  view,  perhaps  there  are 
some  editors  and  publishers  also  who  believe, 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  did,  that  this  is 
“an  interpretation  of  the  First  Amendment 
so  tortuous  as  to  be  rather  frivolous.” 

A  glance  at  some  legal  background  may 
convince  our  doubting  friends  and  show  the 
labor  leaders  they  are  treading  on  pretty 
thin  ice. 

The  right  to  picket  has  been  upheld  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  basis  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  guaranty  of  free  speech  in  the  First 
Amendment.  But  the  same  court  has  ruled 
this  is  not  an  unqualified  right  and  that 
abuses  of  picketing  cannot  be  tolerated.  When 
picketing  has  been  found  to  interfere  with 
the  more  important  rights  of  others,  injunc¬ 
tions  have  bwn  upheld. 

In  Senn  vs.  Tile  Layers  Protective  Union 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
stated:  “Members  of  a  union  might  make 
known  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute,  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  .  .  .  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  times  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  must 
be  regarded  as  within  the  area  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

In  Thornhill  vs.  .Alabama  the  Court  said: 
“Peaceful  picketing  is  the  workingman’s 
means  of  communication.” 

But  in  a  later  case.  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters  vs.  Hanke,  May,  1950. 
the  Court  said:  “While  picketing  has  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  communication,  it  cannot  dog¬ 
matically  be  equated  with  the  constitutionally 
protected  freedom  of  speech.” 

Even  the  dissent  in  this  case,  by  Justices 
Minton  and  Reed,  stated:  “Because  the  de¬ 
crees  here  are  not  directed  at  any  abuse  of 
picketing  but  all  picketing,  I  think  to  sustain 
them  is  contrary  to  our  prior  holdings, 
founded  as  they  are  in  the  doctrine  that 
‘peaceful  picketing  and  truthful  publicity’  is 
protected  by  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
the  right  of  free  speech.  I  recognize  that 
picketing  is  more  than  speech.  That  is  wh\  I 
think  an  abuse  of  picketing  may  lead  to  a 
forfeiture  of  the  protection  of  free  speech." 
Emphasis  is  ours. 

In  all  important  Supreme  Court  cases  in¬ 
volving  freedom  of  the  press  the  Court  has 
held  that  a  free  press  is  a  right  guaranteed 
to  the  people.  Thus  in  Grosjean  vs.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Co.  fthe  Huey  Long  tax  case),  to 
name  only  one,  the  Court  said:  “In  the  light 
of  its  history  and  of  its  present  setting,  it 
(the  tax)  is  seen  to  be  a  deliberate  and  cal¬ 
culated  device  in  the  guise  of  a  tax  to  limit 
the  circulation  of  information  to  which  the 
public  is  entitled  in  virtue  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guaranty." 

Therefore,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  New  York  resolves  into  a 
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Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variable¬ 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.— James,  1; 
17. 


basic  conflict  between  the  picketing  or  free 
speech  rights  of  a  few  and  the  free  press 
rights  of  the  many. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  right  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  New  Yorkers  to  a  free  press,  as 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  was  wilfully 
contravened  by  the  agreement  and  concerted 
action  of  a  comparatively  few  people.  This 
was  “an  abuse  of  picketing,”  mentioned  by 
Justices  Minton  and  Reed, 'which  “may  lead 
to  a  forfeiture  of  the  protection  of  free 
speech.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  strike  was  that  of  labor  mono- 
poly: 

“What  you  have  here  is  a  system  of 
privileges  and  immunities  which  the  law 
confers  on  labor  unions  enabling  them  to 
take  measures  of  coercion  which,  if  employed 
by  any  other  person  or  group,  would  get 
them  into  serious  trouble.  The  way  to  meet 
that  problem  ...  is  to  go  to  the  roots  of 
the  thing  and  attempt  to  have  the  existing 
privileges  and  immunities  abrogated.” 

The  point  is  that  steps  must  be  taken  in 
Congress  one  way  or  another  to  prevent  a 
re-occurrence  of  such  a  situation. 

ADVERTISER  INFLUENCE 

ONE  OF  the  favorite  charges  of  anti-press 

and  anti-advertising  critics,  particularly 
some  consumer  groups,  has  been  that  large 
advertisers  exert  such  influence  on  newspa¬ 
pers  as  to  prevent  publications  from  printing 
damaging  stories  about  some  products.  Stor¬ 
ies  about  the  alleged  damaging  effects  of 
cigaret  smoking  are  some  they  charge  have 
been  suppressed  because  of  advertiser  influ¬ 
ence. 

Any  reader  of  newspapers  or  follower  of 
the  stock  market  in  the  last  week  can  judge 
the  falsity  of  this  charge.  Newspapers  in 
general  carried  the  speech  of  a  physician 
before  a  New  York  group  in  which  he 
charged  there  is  a  definite  connection  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Stocks  of  major 
tobacco  companies  skidded  downward  and 
the  reasons  for  it  were  duly  reported  in  the 
press. 

We  haven’t  heard  of  any  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  attempting  to  keep  the  story  out  of 
the  newspapers,  nor  have  we  heard  of  any 
reprisals  in  reduced  advertising  for  having 
published  the  news.  There  isn’t  any  such 
thing  as  advertiser  influence  over  news  and 
editorial  columns.  The  smart  advertisers 
never  try  to  exert  pressure  on  newspapers. 
The  others  soon  find  i‘  doesn’t  get  them  any¬ 
where. 


E  &  P  MARKET  GUIDE 

THE  30th  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Market  Guide  is  off  the  press  this  week. 

It  is  the  only  market  data  book  offering  sta¬ 
tistically  reliable  estimates  of  population,  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  individual  incomes  for  the  year 
ahead.  Never  before  have  buyers  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  been  able  to  work  with  up-to-date 
or  current  figures  in  analyzing  the  sales  po¬ 
tential  of  a  given  market. 

For  the  first  time,  E&P  presents  these 
figures  in  the  Market  Guide:  population 
estimates  for  1954;  estimates  of  retail  sales 
and  individual  incomes  for  both  1953  and 
1954,  for  comparative  purposes.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  charted  for  each  state  and  each 
county  together  with  1,500  individual  news¬ 
paper  cities.  They  are  obtained  through  the 
use  of  a  long-accepted  mathematical  formula. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Guide.  For  each  of  the  1,500 
newspaper  cities  there  is  a  standard  survey. 
These  are  arranged  in  identical  order  so  that 
a  researcher  or  space  buyer  can  find  similar 
information  for  a  number  of  cities  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  There  are  20  items  of 
basic  information  for  each  city. 

There  are  exclusive  state  maps  showing  all 
places  of  over  1,000  population.  There  is  a 
listing  of  cities  by  size  of  population  from 
New  York  to  daily  newspaper  centers  of  less 
than  2,000  population. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  proud  to  publish 
this  Market  Guide  for  the  benefit  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  E&P  has  a  record  of  69 
years  of  service  to  America’s  newspapers. 
The  Market  Guide  with  a  history  of  30 
years  is  a  symbol  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
improve  and  expand  that  service. 

FLOW  OF  THE  NEWS 

THE  International  Press  Institute’s  266-page 
study  on  “The  Flow  of  the  News”  is  a 
monumental  analysis  of  the  international  ex¬ 
change  of  news.  “If  this  report  moves  ed¬ 
itors  to  take  a  fresh  approach  to  judging 
their  own  efforts — the  completeness  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  picture  they  are  making  of  other 
countries — it  will  have  proved  worthwhile." 
IPI  says.  We  hope  it  has  that  effect. 

There  has  been  “manifest  a  widespread 
interest  among  editors,  correspondents  and 
news  agency  executives  in  meeting  and  con¬ 
quering  the  complex  problems  of  foreign 
news  presentation,”  as  IPI  notes.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  while  there  may  be  extreme  in¬ 
terest  in  higher  echelons  in  improving  the 
performance,  there  is  not  always  the  neces¬ 
sary  follow-through  of  ideas  and  orders  to 
the  lower  echelons  where  the  editing  is  done 
For  instance:  55  of  137  American  editors 
queried  said  they  wanted  more  news  from 
Latin  American  countries.  That  may  he 
true,  but  have  they  told  their  telegraph  ed¬ 
itors  to  use  it  when  it  comes  in?  The  press 
associations  have  responded  at  times  to  simi¬ 
lar  appeals  but  have  found  that  the  larger 
budget  of  news  from  Latin-America  is  never 
used.  One  hundred  and  thirty  editors  out 
of  169  said  they  want  interpretation  in  stor-  j 
ies  from  abroad — ^but  IPI  noted  that  many  [• 
telegraph  editors  trim  it  from  stories. 

The  IPI  study  reveals  that  many  of  ^  j 
newspaper  editors  are  thinking  in  the  ri^'  | 
direction.  We  hope  they  will  implement  | 
their  policies  and  ideas.  E 
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PERSONAL  graph. 

MENTION _ 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  editor,  Times. 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen 
since  1926,  observed  his  80th  Qjj 

birthday  Dec.  12  by  working  as  - 

usual  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  He  Bili 


editor  of  the  .Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph.  Ray  J.  Taylor,  former 
classified  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of  the 


On  The  Business  Side 


usual  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  He  Bill  H.  Ridley,  formerly  in 
recently  was  elected  a  director  of  the  publications  division  at  the 

the  Winsted  Kiwanis  Club.  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  be- 

*  *  *  come  advertising  manager  of  the 

Henry  S.  Blake,  president  of  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  re- 

Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  placing  Mike  Smith,  who  moved 
Kans.,  has  been  elected  to  the  to  a  similar  post  on  the  Great 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Bend  (Kan.)  Tribune. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  for  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  second  consecutive  year.  Edgar  L.  Stanley  is  now  as- 

♦  *  *  sistant  classified  advertising  mana- 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  ger  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

Waterhiiry  (Conn.)  Republican  Oklahoman  and  Times.  He  was 
and  American,  and  Mrs.  Pape  formerly  CAM  of  the  Tyler 


are  now  at  their  Winter  home  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Emma  McKinney,  co- 


(Texas)  Times  and  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Walter  A.  Parker,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  newspa- 


publisher  with  her  son,  W.  Verne  per  circulation  work  in  the  Mid- 
McKinney,  of  the  Hillsboro  west  and  West,  is  now  circulation 
(Ore.)  Argus,  was  honor  guest  of  director  of  the  Huron  (S.  Dak.) 
the  Portland  Business  and  Profes-  Plainsman. 


sional  Women’s  Club,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Mrs.  McKinney’s  enter- 


Tom  G.  Cogleton,  formerly 


ing  her  second  half  century  of  with  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 
active  service  as  a  working  staff  Searchlight,  has  joined  the  adver- 


member  of  the  Argus. 

*  * 

Egbert  D.  Corson,  publisher, 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
Journal,  has  been  reelected  senior 
warden  for  two  years  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Lockport. 

*  *  <ii 

Wai  lER  G.  Gisselbrecht,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager,  Tor- 
rington  fConn.)  Register,  has 
been  named  to  the  Executive 


tising  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Bill  Cunningham,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express,  has  been  made 
outdoor  editor  of  the  affiliated 
San  Antonio  News. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Arlene  C.  Brooke  has 


Committee  of  the  Torrington  named  temporary  corres 


Y.M.r.A. 


iM.i  ..A.  ^  ^  ^  pondent  at  Deep  River,  Conn., 

_  „  ..for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 

Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor  Evening  Register.  Miss  H.  S. 
d  manager,  Rosehurg  (Ore.)  MacLaugiiin  has  been  appointed 
?ws-Rcview,  was  named  “News-  jq  ^  similar  assignment  for  the 
perman  of  the  Year  for  his  Essex.  Conn.,  area. 


and  manager,  Rosehurg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  was  named  “News¬ 
paperman  of  the  Year’’  for  his 
contribution  to  conservation  in 
the  state  at  the  convention  of  the 
state  division  of  the  Tzaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 


, convention  or  tne  John  H.  Pinkerman,  on  the 
itc  division  of  the  Tzaak  Walton  ^opy  desk  of  the  Hartford 
ague  of  America. ^  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named 

,  to  the  board  of  control  of  the 
ARi  Es  .A  Sprague,  publisher.  Windsor  (Conn.)  Exchange  Club. 


has  been  recuperating  from  illness 
at  his  suburban  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  home. 

*  *  • 

Frederic  Rothchild,  recently 
named  new  music  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  just 
had  a  collection  of  children’s 
music  pieces,  entitled  “Danny’s 
Dozen,”  announced  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  Associated  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers.  New  York. 

*  m  * 

Barbara  Pence  has  been  named 
society  editor,  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Chronicle.  Lew  Keim  has  joined 
United  Press  at  Helena,  Mont. 
Both  are  recent  University  of 
Montana  graduates. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Franklin  Day,  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget  as  its  news  correspondent 
for  Warrenton.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Philip  Kindred,  resigned. 

*  *  m 

Lt.  Will  Willis,  service  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  the  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  Naval  Air  Station,  has  been 
discharged  from  the  service  and 
has  joined  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune.  Lee  Shassere, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
copydesk.  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  Tribune  copydesk. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Clair  Beeler  has  joined 
the  Sherwood  (Ore.)  Tri-City 
News  as  a  reporter. 

#  «  * 

Franklin  (Jere)  Ghiard,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Daily  Statesman,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Camp  White  official 
publication,  the  Dominewc,  which 
will  resume  publication  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

A  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Roberts,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  Seattle,  has 
joined  the  edifori.al  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re- 


Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  Statesman 
and  former  governor  of  Oregon, 


Theodore  L.  Holden,  literary 


„  Dnorary  chairman  of  the  Ore-  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
gon  United  Nations  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  American  Asso- 

ciation  for  the  United  Nations.  Iji^  IDEA 

DA\m  R.  Daniel,  publisher, 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  on  *» 

the  board  of  directors  of  Junior 
Achievement  of  Hartford. 

*  *  *  "Ug, 

William  W.  Knight,  publisher,  i 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 

elected  to  the  board  of  directors  !  *  *1' 

of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com-  '||'  I] 

merce. 

^  ^  Hans  a  clant  Clirlnt- 

ma*  wmith  abovp  your 

Hal  Allen  has  resigned  as  ex-  in 

^utive  editor  of  the  Benver  Valley  pantei  coiorfi 

Times  and  as  treasurer  of  Beaver 
fPa.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  effective 

Dec.  15.  He  expects  to  return  to  THE  REGISTER  AND 

nwspaper  work  in  the  South,  Des  Moines 

where  he  was  formerly  managing  _ _ _ 
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Hane  a  clant  Clirlnt- 
ma*  wreath  abovp  your 
hufTet.  Venr  prrtty  If 
artificial  flower*  In 
pale  pantel  color*  are 
tucked  amoRK  the  holly 
leave*. 


THE  REGISTER  AND 

Des  Moines 


Margaret  Bean,  drama  critic 
and  feature  writer  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review,  has 
retired.  Fxcept  for  a  brief  period 
in  the  2()s  when  she  accepted  a 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


1-COL.  BRIGHTENER 
ALWAYS  IN  SEASON 


IT’S  AN  IDEA,  by  Vera,  brings 
a  new  and  useful  Idea  dally, 
and  It’s  a  real  smart  feature 
for  the  women’s  pages.  It’s  one 
column  wide  by  a  little  over 
2  Inches  deep. 


TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

488  Madison  Avt.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^inceregt 


Cf)rtsitma£i 


#reetmgsi 


from 


Mnfteb 


Jfcatures 


;^j)nbicate 


n  1  James  Gatten  has  relinquished 

PBrSOnal  his  editorial  duties  on  the  Miami  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  . 

continued  from  page  35  Valley  Farmer,  Fairborn,  Ohio,  to 
.  .  become  sports  editor  of  the  Fair-  IFK  _  _  ~ 

writing  assignment  with  the  As-  horn  Daily  Herald.  j  ^ 

sociated  Press  in  New  York,  Miss  *  *  *  J  ] 

Mrs.  Katherine  Harris  has  c  . 

^  ^  been  named  farm  editor  of  the 

*  *  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express,  replac-  yy  V^yQ. 

Ken  McLeod,  author  of  the  Firchau,  resignef  \\l1/  \ 

daily  column,  “Along  Nature’s  Helen  Cherry  Myers  is  ^  iW-U 

Trail,"  in  the  KlaLth  Falls  society  editor  of  the  paper,  Vy 

(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  was  ^uc^eding  Mrs.  Harris  m  this  //  ^\V  Y  / 

awarded  a  “beaver”  by  the  Ore-  *  +  *  ■  f /  \  X  VI"  y^/ 

gon  State  division  of  the  Izaak  vt  n  .  / 1  \  \  i® I  1* 

WaUon  League  America.  Jr'STbreT  ffi'ha;  //  Vj-*^  \¥^ 

Howard  E.  Frisbee,  formerly  2"“  “  II  U  FJ)^ 

assistant  editor  and  advertising  ♦  *  *  /  V  ]  I  I  /  /^/  / 

manager  of  the  Butler  County  ,  d  „  *  j-.  '  /  /  I  /  fNJ  i  xv  / 

(Pa.)  News  Record,  has  been  Llovd  Rodstrom,  sports  editor.  f  ^  /  yO 


By  Trent 


Lloyd  Rodstrom,  sports  editor. 


named  associale  editor  of  the  f 

Miami  Fal/ey  Farmer,  Fairborn.  ^ork  as  guest  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

7*A/  Oldest  PuHiskers*  and  Advertisers' 
Nmsfaper  t«  America 


Magazine  at  its  All-America  ac¬ 
tivities. 

*  >|c  * 

A.  M.  Glassberg,  managing 
editor,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 


“.\nybody  who  bought  a  hundred  lines  or  more  in  1953 
gets  a  Christmas  card." 


which  has  been  merged  The  Journalist,  haS  been  chosen  tO  handle  the 

!da%h’ i892^Fou'rth* EiMte’,  MarcE*i,*^'*894;  writing  assignment  for  the  Con-  editor  and  publisher,  Blue  Moun-  Frank  Klein,  former  night 

tinuing  Study  Committee  of  the  tain  Eagle,  at  John  Day,  Ore.,  city  editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Re5iterei™*Boitents  copyrig^t^'T^^^  Washington  Associated  Press  has  been  named  a  guest  lecturer  (Fla.)  News  Journal,  has  joined 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _  Members’  Association  of  which  at  the  school  of  journalism.  Uni-  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express 

The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  HOWARD  Cleavinger,  managing  versity  of  Oregon.  in  a  similar  capacity.  Paul 

editor  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  *  *  *  Thompson,  9rlando,  Fla  re^ 

Robert  u.  Brown  Chronicle  is  chairman.  R.vymond  J.  McHugh  has  been  porter,  has  joined  the  local  statt 

-  Presidnu  and  Editor _  *  *  *  promoted  from  telegraph  editor  to  of  the  San  Antonio  News.  Bill 

SevMtMnthFiTOrTL^f Tower  Jeanne  Henson,  a  new  mem-  assistant  executive  news  editor  of  Burrus.  from  Johnson  City, 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway/New  York  36,  N.  Y.  bcf  of  the  Staff  of  the  Everett  the  San  Die^o  (Calif.)  Union,  He  Tenn.,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 

BRy.nt  9-3052  30^*3054  305.5  .nd  3n5fi  (Wash.)  Herald,  has  been  named  joined  the  Union  last  May  from  Express  staff.  John  Wilson,  from 

i»^iinrwAi:E'FR.  Executive  Editor;  Dwight  handle  the  public  affairs  job  the  Kewanee  (111.)  Star-Courier.  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise, 
OESTEL,  Education' Editor;  ]aue&  CohhisGs,  foF  the  Snohomish  County  Civil  *  ♦  #  is  now  on  the  copydesk  of  the 

^Iert  T- Miss  Winnifred  Stokes  Niag-  Express. 

JosiAH  B.  Keene  ,  and  Research  ♦  ♦  *  (Qnt.)  Correspondent  Of 

Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  _  Leo  Adde  has  Completed  a  tour  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening*  News,  Irene  Hartley,  a  news  cor- 


Bentel,  Education  Editor;  James  Collincs,  for  the  Snohomish  County  Civil  *  *  #  IS  the  copyoesK  01  ine 

^Iert  T- Miss  Winnifred  Stokes  Niag-  Express. 

JosiAH  B.  Keene  ,  and  Research  ♦  ♦  *  (Qnt.)  Correspondent  Of 

Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  _  Leo  Adde  has  Completed  a  tour  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eveninf*  News,  Irene  Hartley,  a  news  cor- 

Charles  T  Stoart  PaWiMcr;  J.  w.  Brown,  of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  was  elected  to  the  local  Board  of  respondent  for  the  Klamath  Falls 

Adltriisin't  Managtr.  'B^nnAD^”  returned  to  the  Staff  of  the  New  Education.  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for  six 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wii.  L.  Orleans  (La.)  Item  as  a  reporter.  ♦  ♦  ♦  years  in  the  past,  has  rejoined 

DeIa"’  McBului  *  *  *  Miss  Marilyn  Gardner,  for-  the  staff  to  handle  news  from  the 

CtrciiiaiioB  Director;  George  h.  Strate’,  Charles  Dameron,  Tlmes-Her-  mer  club  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Bonanza-Langell  Valley  area. 
gZliZTManVger'  ^olojat.  js  ,he  new  president  of  the  Sentinel,  has  joined  the  women’s 

ir~asiinp^4,  D.  c.  Bureau  James  1  Butler  Dallas.  He  suc-  department  Staff  of  the  .Milwaukee  Wifi -A  e 

hationoi  \e“rBidgryv\vvho^^^^^^  cceds  lee  bond.  United  Press.  Journal.  In  Military  Service 

MEtropolitan  082.3.  0824,  0825. _  ,  *  *  ,  *  ♦  - 

BUrTiJ^NJAi^n^^^i.  William  H.  McMahon,  sub-  David  (Pete)  Glazer.  former  Walt  Keeshan,  Photographer- 
cago  t,  m.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  Geor’ce  A.  Urban  editor  and  music  critic  of  acting  managing  editor,  has  been  reporter  for  Valley  Tunis,  Nor 

the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Pres.s,  named  managing  editor  of  the  Hollywoovl.  Calif.,  has  reported 

»'  PcrLo,„l.  CVaH  S,«r.  rgpl.cing  [or  a  .our  o(  Army  duty  a.  F<m 
Bldg.,  isth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  Special  miisical  cvcnts  on  Garden  William  T.  Brown,  Jr.  The  new  va. 

ntA-J**-  6-4582.  Joseph  w.  pjer  during  the  resort’s  Centen-  city  editor  is  Vernon  Barrett.  ♦  ♦  ♦  .... 

’PaeiKTcy^aiTFAit,,.  r.c., - W7 - iTTr  nial  Celebration  next  year  by  ,  *  4>  Edgar  May,  reporter  for  the 

BUg.,  San  Francislo  4.  Tel  GArVeiTi-TSbO.  Mayor  Joseph  Altman.  Smith  May  has  joined  P'^^hburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  uii 

Pactl^  Coast  Advertising  Re^esentative:  Dvn-  *  ♦  ♦  /^l  /  ii  iM  r  3  nhvrrver  formerly  with  the  Vermont  Ne»S-  ’ 

CKK  Scon,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  MiUs  Bldg.,  ,  -r-  u  u  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ubserxer  Q..iir,..,c  Viiu  Vl 

San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfieid  1-7950;  2978  JOHN  T.  Hamner  has  been  pro-  ^  reporter,  going  paper  Corp.  of  Bellows  Falls,  •  |, 

5.  Tel.  Dunkirk  moted  from  city  editor  to  man-  from  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  hide-  has  left  the  newspaper  for  two  . 
oer..  a .  _  aging  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Hp  nreviniislv  was  with  years  service  with  the  Armed  I 


ty  eaitor  is  vernon  barkem.  , 

,  ,  ,  Edgar  May,  reporter  for  tne 

Hoke  Smith  May  has  joined 


Lmdon,  England  Ofice.  Allan  Delapons,  /ai„  \ 

Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  MustveU  HiU,  (Ala.)  /Veil  .A. 
London,  N.  10.  * 


pendent.  He  previously  was  with  y®***^^ 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  ^Ofees. 


Paris,  France,  Ed^,  G.  Lancelaan.  4S,  HOWARD  CoWAN,  editor.  Mc-  nV^Internatlonai  DoNALD  B.  SILVER,  reporter  fO^ 

Alestcr  News-CapUal  and  a  for-  Serviri*.  and  Atlanta  Con-  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegrap 


of  Editor  »  Publisher  are  Available  Rt  the  lyews-capiiai  ana  a  ror-  „..r,  . . .  ^.r.. 

American  Information  Service.  20,  rue  Dnphot,  mer  AP  newsman,  was  elected  ^titiiiinn  ■’t  ds  Willoughby  bureau,  has  Deer 

j-  - ^ . —  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso-  '  ,  *  4.  called  to  active  duty  with  the 

Member  Wia«d  Bu^^^^^^^^  cjated  Press  Editorial  Associa-  Welti,  general  assign-  Army  and  is  now  in  training  as  a 

6mo.  averagenetpRidtojune30, 1953— 19,136  tion.  succeeding  N.  B.  MussEL-  .  rennrtpr  on  the  ^an  Dieeo  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  ai 

k^^r^|I:^e:.:l'iM"o^‘;carV^^  TJif'^TZng  ^  FortBenning.Ga. 

- Subtcnption  Ratea  aee  Page  2.  ♦  ♦  ♦  years,  has  joined  the  re-  ♦  *  ♦ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES  Mrs.  VIRGINIA  VERNON,  Paris  vvrite  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Arthur  Bloomfiedl,  "■ 

i  6  p  26 - ^  correspondent  of  the  London  (Calif.)  Mirror.  Palmer  Chase,  with  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bi^ 

Linet  Time  Times  Timet  Times  Timet  Daily  Mirror,  has  been  elected  military  news  reporter  for  the  /etiVi  editorial  staff,  has  been  naitiM 

564  $460  $390  president  of  the  Anglo-American  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become  feature  editor  of  The  Com  Z 

282  260  215  205  190  170  Press  Association  of  Paris.  a  member  of  the  public  relations  Cadence,  weekly  newspaper  pu® 
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Paris  (ler),  France. 


president  of  the  Oklahoma  Asso- 


News  Service,  and  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 


ciated  Press  Editorial  Associa- 


Member  AssociRted  Business  Publications. 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  to  June  30. 1 953 — 1 9. 1 36 
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T-6  Advanced  Trainer  — Used  by' 33 
Allied  Nations  in  W.  W.  II.  Provided 
close  tactical  ground  support  in  Korea. 


B-25  Mitchell  Bomber— Served  in  all 
theaters  in  W.  W.  II  in  several  different 
bombing  capacities ...  including  famous 
first  bombing  of  Japan.  Rugged,  practi¬ 
cal,  heavily  armed. 


P-51  Mustang  —  Leading  fighter  of 
W.  W.  II.  Served  as  photographer,  dive 
bomber,  strafer,  escort,  spotter,  for  close 
ground  support.  Held  line  in  Korea  be¬ 
fore  Sabres  arrived. 


B-45  Tornado  —  First  operational  multi¬ 
jet  airplane  to  fly  in  the  U.  S.  First  to 
fly  non-stop  across  the  Pacific. 


T-28  Trainer— Faster  than  many  W.W.  II 
fighters  with  top  speed  of  346  MPH.  1,000 
already  delivered  to  Air  Force.  Now  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  Navy. 


F-86  Sabre  Jet  — News  making  king  of 
MiG  Alley  with  kill  ratio  of  12  to  1  over 
MiGs.  Produced  in  Australia  and  Canada 
and  in  Italy  for  NATO.  Acclaimed  as  best 
all  ’round  fighter  in  the  world. 


F-86D  Sabre  Jet  —  America’s  only  one- 
man,  all-weather  interceptor.  Rocket 
firing.  Now  operational  as  primary  con¬ 
tinental  defender . . .  with  700  MPH  plus 
speed. 


FJ-3  Fury  Jet  — Latest  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can’s  FJ  Series  of  Navy  carrier- based 
fighters.  With  faster  speed  and  rate  of 
climb  and  superior  firepower. 


F-lOO  Super  Sabre  —  Tri-sonic  perform¬ 
ance  with  overall  weapon  effectiveness. 
Now  in  production  for  Air  Force.  Flies 
faster  than  speed  of  sound  in  level  flight. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

6  Newspaper  Stations 
Give  Boost  to  Radio 


Six  newspaper  -  affiliated  radio 
stations  in  major  markets  com¬ 
prise  the  larger  half  of  the  11- 
station  group  which  issued  a  re¬ 
port  this  week  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  radio  in  television 
areas  today. 

The  survey,  by  .\lfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.,  made  no  attempt 
to  compare  radio  as  a  medium 
with  other  media.  Where  other 
media  were  mentioned  in  the 
questioning,  it  was  only  to  aid  in 
defining  radio’s  role,  not  to  es¬ 
tablish  relative  merits  or  demer¬ 
its. 

.Stanford  Coiiimentary 

Commentary  by  Alfred  Stan¬ 
ford,  a  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
embellishes  the  findings  of  the  re¬ 
searchers.  For  example,  where 
the  report  highlights  the  “unique 
advantage”  of  radio  in  the  fact 
that  “it  serves  and  entertains  al¬ 
most  everybody  almost  every¬ 
where  at  any  time  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  their  other  activities.” 
Mr.  Stanford  remarks: 

“Right  here  we  are  probably  at 
the  heart  of  the  great  qualitative 
values  in  this  study.  The  medium 
does  the  effortless  work  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  individual — which  no  other 
medium  can  do.” 

The  sponsoring  group  included 
WBAL,  Baltimore  (  Hearst), 
WBEN,  Buffalo  {Evening  Sews), 
W  D  .A  F.  Kansas  City  (Star). 
WHAS,  Louisville  (Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times),  WTMJ,  Milw'au- 
kee  (Journal),  and  WTAG,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Telegram-Gazette). 

Other  sponsors  were:  WGAR. 
Cleveland;  WJR,  Detroit;  WTIC. 
Hartford;  KFI,  Los  Angeles;  and 
WGY,  Schenectady.  The  whole 
group  is  represented  by  Henry  I. 
Christal  Co. 

Interviews  for  the  study  were 
made  in  television  areas  only. 
Highspotted  is  the  conclusion  that 
radio  is  a  vital  and  indelible 
American  habit  despite  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  television. 

Fuel  for  BAB 

The  Broadcast  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  plans  to  aggressively  mer¬ 
chandise  the  brochure  containing 
the  report. 

The  study,  Mr.  Stanford  points 
out,  could  well  herald  a  rebirth 
of  advertising  enthusiasm  for  ra¬ 
dio  and  a  substantial  increase  in 
its  use.” 

The  study  shows  that  radio  and 
the  American  people  remain  in¬ 
separable  companions  in  televi¬ 
sion  areas  despite  72  per  cent 
television  ownership  at  the  time 
of  the  study. 

The  report  answers  the  question 
of  who  listens  to  radio  with  “al¬ 
most  everyone.”  The  figures  show 


that  during  an  average  day,  two 
out  of  three  adults  listen  to  radio. 
All  day  long  the  audience  changes, 
but  all  day  long  it  accumulates. 
A  total  of  29  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  television  areas  listen  to 
radio  before  breakfast.  By  the 
time  people  go  to  bed.  radio  has 
reached  no  less  than  65  out  of 
every  100  people  in  television 
areas.  By  the  end  of  seven  days, 
it  has  reached  88  out  of  every 
100.  the  report  shows. 

In  showing  “where  people 
listen,”  the  study  develops  radio’s 
characteristic  of  mobility.  In  de¬ 
scribing  where  people  listen  at 
home,  the  study  not  only  develops 
the  importance  of  multiple  sets, 
such  as  those  in  the  kitchen,  but 
also  indicates  that  it  is  this  dis¬ 
persion  of  sets  which  precludes 
accurate  measurement  of  the  size 
of  the  audience  by  the  rating  serv¬ 
ice. 

As  Big  as  Some  Other  Media 

In  describing  listening  outside 
the  home,  the  heretofore  unmeas¬ 
ured  “in  car  while  driving”  audi¬ 
ence  in  television  areas  alone  is 
shown  to  be  as  big  as  some  other 
media  are  all  together. 

The  findings  on  when  people 
listen  develops  the  fact  that  radio 
has  a  substantial  audience  from 
the  time  people  wake  up  until 
they  go  to  bed.  It  develops  some 
very  important  new  data  on  night¬ 
time  listening,  showing  not  only 
that  between  supper  and  going  to 
bed  radio  reaches  almost  18  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  television  areas  for 
an  average  of  104  minutes,  but 
also  that  the  attentiveness  of  ra¬ 
dio’s  audience  increases  strongly 
in  the  evening. 


Report  on  Adequacy 
Of  Newscasts  in  Strike 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  public,  radio  and  TV  pro¬ 
vided  adequate  news  coverage  and 
service  during  the  newspaper  strike 
but  may  have  missed  the  boat  in 
not  giving  them  all  they  wanted 
and  perhaps  expected. 

These  facts  were  disclosed  by 
Alan  C.  Russell,  marketing  re¬ 
searcher.  as  a  result  of  a  one-day 
(Dec.  8 )  survey  conducted  with¬ 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York. 

78%  of  radio  listeners  and  80% 
of  TV  viewers  believed  that  the 
media  in  the  main  did  an  adequate 
job  but  almost  two  thirds  of  these 
groups  qualified  their  answers  as 
to  the  degree  of  adequacy. 

In  regular  preference  the  News 
led  (31%).  followed  by  the  Mir¬ 
ror  (15%),  the  Journal-Ameriean 
(15%),  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  (14%),  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  the  Times  (12%  each),  and 
the  Post  (11%). 


When  asked  what  paper  they 
were  reading  now  31%  answered 
the  Herald  Tribune  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  11%  reading  suburban  or 
out  of  town  papers.  A  few  read 
foreign  language  papers  or  spe¬ 
cials  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
As  to  sources  of  news  during  the 
strike.  84%  used  the  radio,  66% 
used  TV,  32%  used  newspapers 
and  7%  used  magazines.  7%  also 
mentioned  such  miscellaneous 
sources  as  movies. 

■As  to  the  adequacy  of  radio  as 
a  source  of  news  major  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  lack  of  completeness, 
both  as  to  body  copy  and  cover¬ 
age;  lack  of  features,  comics  and 
columns;  and  certain  persons  even 
mentioned  that  they  missed  the 
ads  (local). 

TV  adequacy  was  qualified  as 
follows; 

It  was  completely  adequate, 
29%,  adequate  in  most  respects 
25%,  and  fairly  adequate  28%. 
Qualifications  in  the  main  fol¬ 
lowed  those  for  radio. 

Pirture  Sponsor  Control 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and 
KOA-TV.  Denver’s  newest  tele¬ 
vision  station,  have  agreed  on  a 
three-month  trial  of  a  plan  where¬ 
by  the  station  will  have  access  to 
Post  news  pictures  for  rebroad¬ 
cast  on  television.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Post 
will  have  final  say  on  sponsorship 
of  programs  using  its  pictures. 
KOA  also  sought  to  have  Post 
staffers  appear  on  its  programs  for 
background  information  on  news 
stories  but  this  provision  is  still 
being  discussed. 

Stars  and  News,  Too 

.•\n  innovation  in  telethons 
marked  the  third  annual  celebrity 
parade  for  cerebral  palsy  when 
the  New  York  Journal-Ameriean, 
in  cooperation  with  WABC-TV, 
presented  as  a  public  service  up- 
to-the-minute  news  throughout  the 
19-hour  show  Dec.  12-13.  Enter¬ 
tainment  portions  of  the  program 
were  interspersed  with  late  news 
flashes  throughout  the  night,  in 
the  venture  arranged  through  the 
cooperation,  of  Sumner  Collins 
circulation  promotion  manager  of 
the  lournal-.American,  and  station 
executives. 


Fain 


New  Global  Service 

Early  in  1954  the  Associated 
Press  world  service  will  inaugurate 
new  radio  facilities  which  permit 
transmission  around  the  globe 
from  either  the  East  or  the  West. 
Transmitters  will  be  located  at  San 
Erancisco.  New  York  and  Frank¬ 
furt. 


Fcdn  Appointed 
Exec.  E(^tor 
Of  Dayton  News 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Walter  L.  Locke,  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  since  1927, 
has  been  named  senior  editor  with 
James  E.  Fain  of 
Atlanta  succeed¬ 
ing  him. 

Mr.  Fain,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of 
executive  editor, 
will  be  in  charge 
of  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and 
the  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Locke 
will  continue  to 
direct  the  “Trend 
of  the  Time  s” 
column. 

M'r.  Fain  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  for  six  years,  serving  as 
news  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
Before  joining  the  Journal,  he  was 
city  editor  and  later  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger. 
He  served  as  a  major  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  11. 

Francis  P.  Locke,  son  of  the  new 
.senior  editor,  will  continue  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  The  news  depart¬ 
ment  continues  to  be  headed  by 
Herbert  Koehl,  managing  editor. 

Both  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Atlanta  Journal  are  James  M.  Cox 
newspapers. 

■ 

Breeze  Is  Promoted 
To  General  Manager 

Ogden,  Utah 
Joseph  F.  Breeze  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner  on  Jan.  1,  it 

is  announced  by  _ 

A.  L.  Glasmann, 
editor  and  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  .  Mr. 

Breeze  succeeds 
Leonard  G. 

(Bill)  Diehl, 
who  has  been 
general  manager 
16  years  and 
who  will  remain 
with  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Diehl,  a  native  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  came  west  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Amherst  in  1905. 

Mr.  Breeze,  a  native  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  has  spent  all  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 


Breeze 


News  Parley  on  TV 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
Pennsylvania  governor's  news  con¬ 
ference  in  his  office  here  was  tele¬ 
vised  Dec.  8.  WGAL-TV,  Lan¬ 
caster,  filmed  portions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  for  rebroadcast  at  a  later 
time  in  the  day. 


Indianapolis  Office 

Scheerer  &  Co.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  has 
opened  an  Indianapolis  office, 
headed  by  Martion  T.  Ayers,  fot' 
merly  general  manager  of  th* 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News  and  more 
recently  secretary  to  the  lieutenant 
governor  of  Indiana.  The  Scheer¬ 
er  organization  represents  Indiana 
and  Michigan  dailies. 
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CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Survey  Reveals 
Scholarship  Growth 


New  this  year  is  the  plan  of 
the  Post-News  &  Courier,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  to  give  two  $1,000 
scholarships  each  year. 

{Second  of  Two  Articles) 

High  school  seniors  are  staying 
on  their  routes  in  order  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  scholarships,  and 
there  has  been  no  carrier  turn¬ 
over  in  the  city  of  Charleston 
since  the  scholarships  were 
awarded,  according  to  the  ICMA 
survey  conducted  by  H.  Phelps 
Gates. 

Each  year  the  Tiiisa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune  award  eight 
$250  scholarships  —  four  to  city 
carriers  and  four  to  carriers  out¬ 
side  the  city.  Candidates  must  be 
members  of  the  high  school  grad¬ 
uating  class  and  have  at  least  one 
year’s  service  as  a  carrier.  Like 
many  other  awards  these  are  de¬ 
posited  with  the  accredited  college 
of  the  winner’s  choice,  for  use  as 
tuition,  purchase  of  textbooks,  etc. 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  makes  twelve  $150  cash 
awards  each  year  to  carriers  who 
prove  themselves  outstanding  in 
route  and  school  work.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  college  or  university 
of  the  carrier’s  choice. 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


•T  fOK 
/  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  .54th  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 


LET'S  DISCUSS  IT  . 
samples  and  prices. 
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Each  year  twelve  $100  scholar¬ 
ship  endowments  go  to  the  Den¬ 
ier  (Colo.)  Post  carriers — ten  to 
city  carriers,  two  to  country  car¬ 
riers.  “Since  our  carriers  start  at 
12  years  of  age,”  says  Edwin  H. 
Roberts,  circulation  director,  “it  is 
possible  for  a  boy  to  accumulate 
several  of  these  scholarships  be¬ 
fore  finishing  high  school.  Money 
is  held  in  trust.  To  claim  it,  a 
boy  must  still  be  a  Post  carrier  at 
high  school  graduation.” 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co., 
Portland,  Maine,  awards  one  $350 
scholarship  and  two  $200  schol¬ 
arships  annually.  Hayden  Davis, 
circulation  manager,  says,  “We 
feel  the  scholarship  program  is 
tops  as  far  as  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
motion  is  concerned.  While  we 
call  the  awards  college  scholar¬ 
ships,  payments  are  made  to  busi¬ 
ness  schools  and  prep  schools.” 

Negro  Carrier  Awards 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette  awards  from  one  to  three 
scholarships  each  year.  Awards 
are  for  one  year  with  tuition, 
books  and  other  college  fees  paid, 
averaging  about  $375  per  student 
per  school  year.  White  carriers 
receive  scholarships  to  Morris 
Harvey  College,  Negro  carriers  to 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

The  Burlin/fton  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  makes  two  yearly  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  of  $250  each.  One  is 
always  in  the  Burlington  city  area, 
and  one  outside  the  city.  Three 
leading  businessmen  in  different 
communities  do  the  judging. 
“Since  the  second  award  is  given 
to  an  outside  carrier.”  says  F.  J. 
Heinrich,  circulation  manager, 
“we  rotate  from  town  to  town  in 
selecting  our  judges.  We  wish  to 
have  as  many  business  leaders  as 
possible  know  about  this  activity.” 

Since  1936,  the  Stockton  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Record  has  presented  seventy- 
one  $250  scholarships.  Based  on 
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their  100%  program,”  which  re¬ 
quires  a  boy  to  give  36  months  of 
top  performance,  the  plan  proves 
popular  with  parents  as  well  as 
the  236  city  carriers. 

At  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the 
Star-Telegram  gives  one  scholar¬ 
ship  each  year  (about  $400)  to 
the  newspaperboy  with  the  best 
scholastic  record.  It  provides  for 
one  full  year’s  tuition  to  Texas 
Christian  University.  Fain  Rey¬ 
nolds.  city  circulation  manager 
says,  “When  the  scholarship  win¬ 
ner  registers  at  the  university,  the 
bill  is  sent  directly  to  the  Star- 
Telegram.  We  pay  the  bill.” 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and 
Register  Republic  award  four 
$150  scholarships  to  top  carrier 
salesmen  throughout  northern 
Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  Scholastic  stand¬ 
ing  in  high  .school,  (2)  citizenship 
standing  including  church  and 
school  activities.  Boy  Scout  work. 
Boys’  Club,  etc.,  (3)  salesmanship 
(4)  financial  standing,  savings  and 
use  of  earnings,  and  (5)  service 
to  subscriber. 

The  Standard-Times,  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Mass.,  sets  up  one  $150 
scholarship  each  year,  but  gives 
as  many  as  the  high  school  schol¬ 
arship  committee  recommends. 
One  year  there  were  five. 

Has  Savings  Plan 

The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  has  a  “College  Scholar¬ 
ship  Savings  Plan”  for  its  carriers. 
A  boy  who  has  carried  the  Trib¬ 
une  for  2  years,  and  will  continue 
during  his  freshman  year,  is 
eligible. 

Voluntary  monthly  deposits  of 
$3  are  made  to  the  Fund  by  each 
carrier  to  which  the  Tribune  adds 
$1.  Money  saved  in  this  way  is 
used  for  tuition  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  which  is  $50  a  semes¬ 
ter.  After  the  money  has  been 
saved  and  used  for  this  purpose 
the  Tribune  makes  a  loan  fund  of 
$52  a  year  available  to  the  car¬ 
rier.  There  is  no  interest,  and  the 
carrier  is  allowed  to  return  the 
loan  after  graduation. 

Each  year  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  gives  one  of  its  carriers  a 
four-year  scholarship,  valued  at 
$500  each  year.  The  scholarship 
is  made  available  for  the  four 
years  if  the  winner  maintains  a 
scholastic  average  commensurate 
with  his  ability.  He  must  attend 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  take 
courses  allied  to  newspaper  work. 

The  Cambridge  (Ohio)  Daily 
Jeffersonian  awards  two  $100 
scholarships  each  year.  Psycho¬ 
logical  and  scholarship  tests  are 
given  to  applicants  to  assist  its 
awarding  board  in  the  selection  of 
the  winners.  Scholarships  are  re¬ 
newed  for  four  years  if  winners 
maintain  a  scholastic  average 
above  the  average  of  the  school. 

The  Borger  (Tex.)  News-Her- 
(dd  awards  five  two-year  scholar¬ 
ships  to  Frank  Phillips  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  each  year.  Scholarships  are 
for  tuition  only.  Under  a  point 


system  the  circulation  manager 
judges  boys  for  service,  depend¬ 
ability,  and  scholastic  record. 

Length  of  service  is  the  one  de¬ 
termining  factor  on  which  schol¬ 
arships  are  awarded  by  the  Cas¬ 
per  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald.  Earl 
P.  Hanway,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  says  the  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  are  unlimited.  A  carrier 
must  (1)  state  desire  to  receive 
scholarship  (2)  deliver  through 
high  school  (3)  be  on  a  route  for 
at  least  one  year.  The  scholarship 
is  equal  to  $50  for  each  year  a 
boy  serves  on  a  route. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  awards 
scholarships  annually  to  the  two 
highest  ranking  carriers.  Winners 
have  their  choice  of  attending  two 
different  colleges  in  that  city.  All 
tuition  costs  up  to  $250  maxi¬ 
mum,  including  textbooks  and 
fees,  are  paid  for  the  first  year. 
Carriers  are  chosen  for  their 
ability  and  character,  and  must  be 
on  the  Dispatch  Honor  Roll  for  a 
period  of  12  months  to  apply  for 
the  scholarship. 

Distributors  Contribute 

Distributors  associations  and  old 
time  newspaperboy  associations 
have  added  substantially  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  newspaperboy 
scholarship  program.  The  News¬ 
paper  Distributors  Association  of 
Chicago,  for  example,  offers  25 
scholarships  of  $500  each, 
Association  has  hope  of  providing 
in  future  years  not  only  the  25 
annual  scholarships  but  eventually 
full  four-year  college  scholar¬ 
ships,”  says  Leonard  P.  Daiitzig. 
Chairman,  Scholarship  CommittM, 
Newspaper  Distributors  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago. 

The  scholarship  program  of  the 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  is 
conducted  by  the  Old  Time  News¬ 
boys  Association,  and  avera^s 
between  $250  and  $300.  The 
ference  between  what  a  boy  has 
saved  toward  college  expenses, 
through  after-school  work  and 
during  vacation,  is  furnished  by 
the  Old  Time  Newsboys.  Tl^  sum 
is  not  a  loan  to  be  repaid  in  M) 
given  period,  but  each  student  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  repay  at 
such  time  as  he  is  able  to  do  so. 
to  enable  other  boys  to  benefit 
from  the  program. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  nc^ 
paperboy  scholarships  is  the  $300- 
a-year  award  which  the  Old  Tiok 
Boston  Newspaperboys  have  of¬ 
fered  for  the  last  30  years,  ’nus 
is  a  Harvard  scholarship,  and  a 
boy  may  have  it  for  four  years. 

A  ’Family  Route' 

Newspapers  have  had  man) 
brothers  follow  each  other  on  a 
route,  but  we  believe  the  MoUnt 
(111.)  Dispatch  has  an  all-tm* 
record  in  the  Anderson  family  at 
Ophiem,  Ill.,  where  a  Dispatch 
route  has  been  in  the  family  for 
20  years. 

Five  brothers  have  been  the 
Dispatch  carrier-salesmen  in  that 
town.  Deam,  Rolland,  WilliS' 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Fairchild’s  Customer  Engineering  Service  is  the  Reason  Why... 

A  SCAN-A-GRAYER  INSTALLATION 
NEVER  BECOMES  OBSOLETE 

With  the  installation  of  the  first  Scan-a- 
Rraver  in  1948,  Fairchild  established  a  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service  organization  which  guarantees 
the  user  against  ecjuipment  obsolescence. 

Under  the  terms  of  Fairchild’s  uniciue  lease 
agreement,  this  service  provides: 

•  Four -times -a -year  inspection.  Ap¬ 
proximately  every  90  days  a  Fair- 
child  Customer  Engineer  makes  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  each  Scan-a- 
graver  installation  at  no  cost  to  the 
customer. 

•  Latest  model  modifications.  During 
periodic  inspections,  the  Customer 
Engineer,  at  no  charge,  makes  such 
modifications  as  necessarv'  to  bring 
the  Scan-a-graver  up  to  date  with 
current  production  models. 

•  E.xchange  for  newer  models.  As  new 
model  Scan-a-gravers  are  an- 
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nounced,  the  Fairchild  lease  gives 
the  customer  the  option  of  exchang¬ 
ing  his  present  machine  for  the  new¬ 
er  model  at  an  adjusted  rental  rate. 

Since  1948,  over  100  improvements  have 
been  incorporated  into  existing  models  so 
that  the  Scan-a-graver  installation  made  five 
years  ago  is  as  modern  as  the  one  we  com¬ 
pleted  this  morning. 

Why  not  ask  to  have  one  of  our  represen¬ 
tatives  give  you  the  whole  stor>’  of  the  Fair- 
child  lease?  Write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane, 
Syosset,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  100-65A. 


SYNDICATES 


New  Strip  Uses  Humor 
Of  The  Commonplace 


is  being  readied  by  Chicago  Trib-  around  Madison  Square  Garden 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate  and  drew  cartoons  of  fighters  ap- 
for  release  March  1.  Never  be-  pearing  there, 
fore  published,  according  to  the  There  followed^  a  stint  at  the 
syndicate,  it  was  written  by  Bay-  Phoenix  Art  Institute  on  a  two- 
nard  Kendrick  and  will  run  six  year  scholarship  and  studies  at 
times  weekly  in  36  installments  the  Art  Students’  League.  Then 
of  about  1,500  words  each.  Ulus-  the  Army  grabbed  him  as  a  pri- 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Shortly  to  make  its  bid  for  el  and  a  specialist  in  the  binding 
public  acclaim  through  General  of  rare  books. 

Features  Corp.  is  a  new  strip  Married  to  a  photographer,  she 
involving  the  everyday  trials  and  accompanied  her  husband  through- 
troubles  of  a  young  lady  called  out  Europe  and  Africa  during 
“Little  Eve.”  This  is  a  non-con-  which  time  she  wrote  and  sketched 
tinuous  gag  strip  which  takes  as  for  newspapers  and  magazines, 
its  subject  matter  the  little  things  While  she  was  visiting  in  America 
that  occur  in  every  family  which  her  husband  was  killed  in  an  ac- 
provoke  a  laugh  or  chortle.  The  cident. 
situations  are  well  known  to  all — 
doing  the  dishes,  buying  a  hat. 
reading  in  bed  or  packing  a  trunk.  . 

“Little  Eve,”  scheduled  for  re- 
lease  Jan.  25,  is  for  distribution 
six  times  a  week  and  is  suggested, 
according  to  the  syndicate,  for 
use  in  women’s  pages.  '  jsr 

Creator  of  this  strip  is  an  at- 
tractive  woman  with  a  colorful 
background  whose  name  is  Jolita 
Haberlin.  Of  American  parentage, 

a  large  Dutch  magazine.  The 
family  later  moved  to  Shanghai 

where  she  lived  until  the  start  of  Jolita  and  friend 

the  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

The  family  then  shifted  resi-  settled  in  New  York  and, 

dence  to  Hawaii,  ai^  in  Honolulu  prior  to  her  current  effort,  handled 
Jolita,  as  she  signs  her  strip,  stud-  art  assignments, 

led  art  and  poster  techniques.  At  Now  married  to  a  well  known 
t^hat  time  she  did  special  art  work  cartoonist,  she  says  of  “Little 
for  the  ma^zine  Pamdise  of  the  gve,”  “If  a  housewife  looking  at 
Pac//zc  which  her  father  was  pub-  ‘Little  Eve’  recognizes  the  se- 
lishtng.  ...  quence,  and  feels  that  it  has,  or 

Eventually  she  wound  up  in  the  could  have,  happened  to  her,  that 
United  States  where  she  spent  ji,st  what  I  want.” 
two  years  studving  at  Smith  Col- 

Ififn; Netv  Kendrick  Mystery 
philosophy,  German  and  advanced  — ^ 

art  in  Switzerland.  While  there  Onerea  by  CT-NYNb 

she  became  a  photographer’s  mod-  A  new  mystery,  “Blind  Ally,” 

A  spade’s  a  ^  ... 

to  this  reformed  pinochle  player,  who  knows  more  about  cards  than 
^  cardiologist!  As  a  young  man  at  McGill  U,  his 

friends  laughed  when  he  sat  down  at  the  bridge 
table— but  in  seven  months  he  mastered  the  game 
fl'diLt  know,  has  since  become  the  \o.  1  expert 
among  the  fifty  million  US  bridge  players . . . 

Charles  H.  Goren 

winner  of  more  bridge  titles  than  any  player  in  history,  has  taken 
every  major  trophy . . .  teaches  others  the  fine  points  in  three 
authoritative  features:  Goren  on  Bridge,  Canasta  Column,  and 
Introductory  Series  for  Beginners.  Goren’s  columns  are  the  best  in 
the  deck, build  circulation  and  ardent  following !  For  open  territories, 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


trative  mats  will  be  provided, 

Mr.  Kendrick  has  written  many 


vate.  When  it  was  through  with 
him  he  was  a  major,  having  seen 


novels,  several  movies,  and  con-  service  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
tributed  to  magazines  since  1932  While  in  the  service  he  did 
when  he  became  a  free-lance  many  portraits  of  high-ranking  of- 
writer.  A  CPA  and  at  one  time  fleers.  He  recalled  that  while  do- 
general  manager  of  Bing  and  ing  Mrs.  MacArthur’s  portrait 
Bing’s  Hotels,  he  served  with  dis-  the  two  were  serenaded  by  young 
tinction  during  both  world  wars.  Arthur  MacArthur,  then  about 
He  has  done  considerable  work  Ave,  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Murphy 
in  assistance  and  rehabilitation  of  said  the  youngster  played  by  ear 
the  blind — an  affliction  suffered  by  and  was  “very  talented.” 


one  of  his  most  popular  Actional 
detectives. 

The  author  of  such  books  as 
“Private  Investigator  Maclain,” 


Having  become  a  top-notch 
magazine  illustrator  for  such  pub¬ 
lications  as  Collier’s,  Look,  Holi¬ 
day  and  Esquire,  he  started  “Big 


“Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  and  “The 


Odor  of  Violets,”  his  current  of¬ 
fering  has  a  blind  detective  in¬ 
volved  in  murder,  blackmail  and 
stolen  jewelry. 

’Wearin'  of  the  Green' 

For  ’Big  Ben  Bolt' 


tion  of  Elliott  Caplin.  The  latter 
had  seen  Mr.  Murphy’s  sports 
illustrations  and  sounded  him  out 
on  the  idea  of  a  boxing  strip  for 
which  Mr.  Caplin  would  do  the 
story.  That  partnership  is  still  go¬ 
ing  strong. 

Mr.  Murphy,  himself,  doesn’t 


A  BREATH  of  old  Erin  is  being  box.  As  he  put  it,  “Not  me.  1 


breathed  into  “Big  Ben  Bolt” 
these  days  by  artist  John  Cullen 


know  too  much  about  it.” 
Married  in  1951  and  the  father 


Jolita  and  friend 

She  settled  in  New  York  and, 
prior  to  her  current  effort,  handled 
special  art  assignments. 

Now  married  to  a  well  known 
cartoonist,  she  says  of  “Little 
Eve,”  “If  a  housewife  looking  at 
‘Little  Eve’  recognizes  the  se¬ 
quence,  and  feels  that  it  has,  or 
could  have,  happened  to  her,  that 
is  just  what  I  want.” 

New  Kendrick  Mystery 
Offered  by  CT-NYNS 

A  NEW  mystery,  “Blind  Ally,” 


Murphy  for  a  new  daily  episode,  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Mr.  Murphy 
Though  the  strip  was  started  is  using  his  wife,  Joan,  as  the 
nearly  four  years  ago  Mr.  Murphy  model  for  Nora  O’Hara,  heroine 
has  not,  until  this  time,  seen  fit  of  the  new  episode.  Keeping  the 
to  inject  his  own  Irish  background  characters  in  the  family  as  much 
and  travels  to  the  land  of  peat  and  as  possible,  he  has  modeled  a 
potato  into  the  feature,  which  is  grandfather  in  the  strip  after  his 
distributed  by  King  Features  own  grandfather,  Thomas  Patrick 
Syndicate.  Finn,  who,  he  remembered,  spoke 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  likeable  red-  Gaelic  and  “used  to  smoke  a  clay 
head  bom  in  New  York  City  and  pipe  all  the  time.  I’m  going  easy 
now  living  in  Cos  Cob,  Conn.  A  on  that  in  the  strip,  though.  They 
self-styled  “Professional  Irishman,”  don’t  seem  to  smoke  those  things 
Mr.  Murphy  made  it  his  business  much  any  more.” 
to  return  to  Ireland  for  a  visit  in  Mr.  Murphy  has  two  bothers. 
1947,  “just  to  see  the  country.  One,  Robert,  is  advertising  and 
y’know.”  He  spent  two  months  publicity  director  of  the  United 
there  cruising  around  and  looking  States  Brewers  Association.  The 
over  the  counties  Mayo  and  Ros-  other  is  with  the  FBI. 
common,  from  which  both  sides 
of  his  family  had  come  many  News  and  Notes 
years  before.  He  did  constant  Science  Service  has  compiled 
sketching  while  there.  a  review  of  science  in  1953.  This 

Ireland  lured  him  in  1949  and  consists  of  one  and  two-sentence 
again  in  1950.  These  visits  were  listings  of  the  important  advances 


shorter  than  the  first,  but  the  in-  {jj  science  nnd  technology  from 
evitable  sketch  pad  accompanied  the  reports  of  Science  Service.  In 
him.  Said  he,  “I’d  like  to  go  back,  the  summary  are  355  items  listed 
.  .  .  There  s  something  about  it.  under  such  headings  as  Aero- 
.  .  .  You  begin  to  accept  the  rain  nautics.  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
after  a  while.”  Earth  Sciences  and  Patents.  The 

John  Cullen  Murphy,  now  34  listing  is  suggested  as  a  feature  of 
years  old,  came  into  contact  with  year-end  editions. 


art  and  artists  when  scarcely  in 
his  teens.  Playing  in  a  sandlot 
baseball  game  one  day  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  he  was  spotted  by  well- 
known  artist  and  magazine  illus- 


Tape  Production  Corporation 
has  sent  letters  to  all  Associated 
Press  clients  explaining  it  has  A” 
year-end  material  for  distribution 


trator  Norman  Rockwell  who  af-  to  those  subscribers  who  want  it 
fixed  the  young  man’s  image  on  a  on  tape. 


magazine  cover. 

Facile  with  brush  and  pen  al- 


The  “Joe  Palooka  Story,”  series 


Chicaffa  T'ribune^JVeu?  York  Yotrs 

^  Bulltiinif,  XfwYnrk 

^ynawrawo  Trlhnno  roir««r.  rhlf-aatt 


ready,  Mr.  Murphy  received  of  half-hour  television  shows 
much  help  from  Mr.  Rockwell  based  on  the  McNaught  SynW- 
who  even  let  him  use  his  studio  cate  -  distributed  strip  by  Hap 
one  Summer  when  he  went  away  Fisher,  will  have  its  premiere 
for  a  vacation.  About  this  time  Los  Angeles  over  station  KLAC 
the  young  artist  took  to  hanging  soon,  perhaps  New  Year’s  day. 
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kitchen  or  on  the  patio  instead  of  the  dining 
room.  And,  whether  he  is  the  party  chef  or 
simply  whipping  up  the  family  meal,  you’ll 
often  find  Dad  enjoying  a  can  of  cold  beer  and 
broiling  the  canned  franks  over  charcoal  in  the 
fireplace. 

The  35,000  people  of  Canco  are  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  modem  living  in  America. 
Around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar,  we 
strive  to  give  you  increased  leisure,  informality 
and  freedom. 

The  “housekeeping  revolution”  that  began 
when  Canco  developed  the  modem  food  con¬ 
tainer  is  just  one  of  the  big  changes  in  our 
everyday  lives  that  have  made  the  United 
States  such  a  satisfying  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work  and  play. 


There  was  a  time  when  the  words  “gracious 
living”  suggested  candlelight  on  mahogany 
tables  and  long  hours  for  Mother  in  the  kitchen 
getting  ready  for  “company.” 

Today,  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist. 
Mother  can  serve  company  or  unexpected  guests 
table-ready  canned  foods  of  a  freshness  and 
variety  that  were  beyond  the  dreams  of  anyone 
only  50  years  ago  .  .  .  from  lobster  bisque  and 
whole  pheeisant  to  quick,  easy-to-fix  “one-dish” 
meals. 

And  today’s  canned  foods  are  less  costly, 
keep  indefinitely  on  your  pantry  shelves  or  in 
your  refrigerator  without  losing  vitamins  and 
other  nutritional  values. 

Also,  today  the  party  is  apt  to  center  in  the 


CONTAINERS  .  .  .  to  h^’f 
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Richard  and  James  Anderson  have 
handled  the  route.  Willis  is  now 
stationed  in  Hawaii  and  Richard 
is  with  the  Air  Force  in  Waco, 
Tex.  Jim  is  now  carrying  the 
route,  serving  as  a  Master  Car¬ 
rier  for  the  past  three  years. 

High  Flying  Carriers 

A  RECENT  airplane  trip,  via 
American  Airlines,  for  a  group  of 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
carriers  to  New  York  and  West 
Point  caused  the  pilot  to  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  touched 
down  at  Buffalo  Airport. 

Flying  conditions  weren’t  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  pilot’s  concern 
half  as  much  as  questions  put  to 
him  by  one  of  the  youngsters  on 
the  trip.  The  boys  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  the  pilot’s  cabin 
in  pairs  and  ask  questions  of  Capt. 
Charles  Hilborn,  a  former  C-E 
newspaperboy.  Everything  went 
smoothly  until  12-year-old  Louis 
Jerge  asked; 

“What  is  the  difference  between 


the  compression  ratio  on  this  en¬ 
gine  and  the  compression  ratio  on 
a  compound  engine?” 

New  Coin  Tray 

F.  P.  Brady,  Accu-Speed  Co.. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  developed 
a  metered  coin  tray  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  circulation  man¬ 
agers  who  have  carrier-delivered 
routes,  with  weekly  collections. 

Mr.  Brady,  who  devised  the 
“wrap-as-it-comes”  count  indicat¬ 
ing  coin  tray,  is  completing  his 
50th  year  as  a  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tor  in  Providence. 

The  coin  trays  have  been  in  use 
by  several  Providence  distributors 
for  five  years.  Cashiers  quickly 
acquire  facility  in  using  them. 
Mr.  Brady  pointed  out.  Carriers 
like  them  for  they  do  away  with 
having  to  count  and  wrap  coins 
at  home.  Cashiers  can  quickly 
check  the  carriers’  tallies  against 
the  trays  filled  with  coins  by 
merely  reading  the  scales  on  the 
trays. 

Each  tray  will  hold  up  to  $15 
in  halves;  $10  in  quarters,  $5  in 
dimes,  $2  in  nickels  and  50  cents 
in  pennies.  Regular  bank  wrap¬ 
pers  are  used,  but  the  Accu-Speed 
Company  has  also  provided  coin 
wrapper  mandrels  to  help  speed 
up  the  wrapping. 

■ 

Patterson  Delivers 
Hall  Memorial  Lecture 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  first  annual  William  E. 
Hall  Memorial  Lecture  was  deliv¬ 
ered  Dec.  10  by  Grove  Patterson, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Toledo 
Blade. 

The  search  for  a  durable  peace 
should  be  “the  greatest  objective” 
of  the  press  today,  Mr.  Patterson 
said.  He  called  for  newspapers  to 
devote  “less  space  to  trivialities 
and  more  to  the  transcendent 
matter  of  peace  among  nations.” 

Mr.  Patterson  described  Mr. 
Hall  as  an  “immoderately  modest” 
man.  Mr.  Hall,  an  associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Blade  until  his  death 
in  February,  was  with  the  news¬ 
paper  almost  40  years.  He  also 
taught  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toledo  for  two  decades, 
and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Toledo  Newspaper  Guild,  sponsor 
of  the  lecture. 

■ 

Toronto  Pension  Plan 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
on  Jan.  1  starts  a  pension  plan 
for  salaried  employes,  which  will 
be  contributory  from  that  date  by 
company  and  employes.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  its  contribution 
from  the  founding  of  the  Globe 
&  Mail  in  1936. 

■ 

Daily  Horticulture 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 

John  H.  Hanley,  Ph.D..  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
horticulturists,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Vancouver  Province  to 
conduct  a  daily  column. 


J-Education 
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out  that  “all  newspapers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  and  students  who  are  in¬ 
stilled  with  specific  ideas  about 
how  to  do  the  job  find  that  they 
have  to  ‘unlearn’  what  they  were 
previously  taught.” 

Good  journalists  can  make 
rapid  advancement  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  into  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  said.  “But  you  should 
take  full  advantage  of  your  high 
school  years  in  acquiring  every 
bit  of  information  that  you  can.” 
Mr.  Ewing  advised. 

Experience  on  Faculties 

Two  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
newsmen  and  a  former  Life  maga¬ 
zine  writer  have  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami  journalism 
faculty. 

New  members  of  the  staff  are 
Hendrik  J.  Berns,  Miami  Herald 
copy  desk  chief;  George  South- 
worth.  Herald  reporter;  and 
Jeanne  Perkins  Harman,  formerly 
of  Luce  publications.  All  will 
teach  courses  in  newswriting.  Mrs. 
Harman  will  also  teach  a  course 
in  magazine  article  writing. 

Returning  after  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  is  Albert  E.  Harum.  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Coral  Gables 
Riviera  Times. 

*  * 

The  night  city  editor  and  a 
former  editorial  staff  writer  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  will  con¬ 
duct  two  of  three  courses  added 
to  the  Winter  quarter  curriculum 
of  the  University  of  Denver  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism. 

Mort  Stern,  Post  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  conduct  a  course  on 
interpretive  journalism,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Lehman,  former  Post  re¬ 
porter,  will  teach  a  course  on  law 
of  the  press.  Mr.  Lehman  now  is 
a  deputy  district  attorney. 

■ 

Republican  Group 
Plans  Kentucky  Doily 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

.Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  here  for  the  Tri-State 
Morning  Herald,  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  planned  for  Middlesboro,  Ky.. 
which  has  one  daily,  the  Middles¬ 
boro  Daily  News,  and  a  weekly, 
the  Three  States. 

Incorporators  included  .several 
Republican  leaders,  including  for¬ 
mer  Kentucky  Gov.  Flem  D. 
Sampson.  In  a  recent  election 
Democrats  were  named  to  local 
offices  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years. 

Among  the  incorporators  was 
G.  Henry  Basham,  former  Daily 
News  editor.  He  was  succeeded 
several  months  ago  by  Mitchell 
R.  Guthrie,  former  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  staffer. 

Authorized  capital  stock  was 
listed  in  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  as  $100,000.  The  papers  said 
the  corporation  would  commence 
business  when  $60,000  capital 
stock  had  been  subscribed. 
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lAP  A  Helps 
Closed  Paper 
In  Ecuador 

President  Velasco  Ibarra  of 
Ecuador  is  being  requested  by  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
to  permit  its  Inter-American  Tri¬ 
bunal  on  Ereedom  of  the  Press  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  in  Quito  into 
the  closing  by  the  government  of 
the  newspaper  El  Comercio. 

Will  Name  Others 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  publisher 
of  El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  and 
president  of  lAPA,  will  head  the 
Tribunal  and  will  name  two  other 
lAPA  members  to  sit  with  him. 

Carlos  Mantilla  Jacombe,  foun¬ 
der  of  El  Comercio  in  19()6,  and 
father  of  its  current  editor,  Jorge 
Mantilla  Ortega,  on  Dec.  13  (the 
paper  was  closed  Nov.  13)  issued 
a  long  manifesto  setting  forth  that 
the  closing  of  the  newspaper  was 
arbitrary  and  illegal.  He  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  lAPA  and  the 
press  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  aid  in  his  fight  to  resume 
publication. 

Citizens'  Petition 

A  petition  signed  by  9,675  citi¬ 
zens  asking  that  newspapers  and 
a  radio  station  closed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  be  permitted  to  reopen 
has  been  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  (El  Comercio  and  its  after¬ 
noon  edition.  Ultimas  Noticias, 
and  its  radio  station.  Radio  Quito, 
were  banned  after  El  Comercio 
refused  to  publish  a  government 
communique  which  it  deemed  a 
slander  against  the  Ecuadorean 
press.) 

President  Velasco  Ibarra  has 
been  President  twice  before  and, 
on  both  tKcasions,  was  ousted  for 
exceeding  his  authority.  He  has 
had  numerous  clashes  with  El 
Comercio.  which  won  the  Mario 
Moors  Cabot  .Award  in  1944. 

lAPA's  Executive  Committee, 
headed  by  John  R.  Reitemeyer. 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  invoked  the  Panama 
Doctrine,  an  agreement  of  mutual 
support  adopted  last  year  by 
lAPA  and  the  Inter-American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters.  The 
Panama  Doctrine  states  that  an 
attack  on  any  independent  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  station  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  is  an  attack  on 
all  and  should  be  condemned  by 
members  of  the  two  organizations. 

Widespread  Criticism 

James  B.  Canel,  director  of 
lAPA,  said  at  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  that  there  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  criticism  of  the  Ecuador¬ 
ean  government  for  its  arbitrary 
action  against  the  free  press  of 
that  country.  Veslasco  Ibarra 
threatened  to  shut  down  the  AP, 
U.  P.  and  INS  if  they  carried 
stories  resulting  from  the  Panama 
Doctrine  invocation  that  “insult 
his  government,  but  he  has  taken 
no  action  against  them. 
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On  New  Year’s  Eve, 
when  it’s  "one  for  the  road 
be  sure  it’s  coffee! 


Yes.  you  ran  say  that  again  ’  That's  a  good  N»  w  Yr.ar  s  rrsolution  to  |mt 
into  effect  right  now. 

Everyone  knows  that  driving  is  dangerous  enough  both  on  the  o|»en  road 
and  in  city  trafTn*  .  .  .  and  esiw-cially  so  on  holidays. 

S>bvsafeand  sensible  on  New  Y»*ar  sEw  When  a  genial  friend  says,  “t’omt 
on.  |>al.  have  one  for  the  road.'  b»‘  sure  you  say.  ".make:  mink  coffkk'' 
Eor  coffee  gives  you  a  clearer  heat!  anti  eU-art-r  eyes  for  drivtng,  CoiTts 
niaki^s  you  more  alert  for  quicker  n*a«  iuins.  ('offt'e  doi*sn  t  let  you  dowi. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


News  Since  3000  B.  C. 
Told  in  Tabloid  Format 

By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  OF  THE  \\T)RLD.  A  History 
of  the  World  in  Newspaper  Style.  Syl¬ 
van  Hoflfman,  Editor:  C.  Hartley  Grat¬ 
tan.  .Associate  Editor.  Foreword  by 
Dr.  Crane  Brinton,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
212  pt).  $4.95. 

When  Dean  Albert  Heckel 
taught  the  history  of  civilization 
at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
journalism  students  used  to  say 
that  his  course  extended  from  star 
dust  to  this  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Kansas  City  Times.  This  Hoff- 
man-Grattan  collection  of  5-col¬ 
umn,  15-inch  tabloids  between 
book  covers,  four  pages  to  an  era. 
isn’t  quite  that  comprehensive.  It 
merely  begins  with  a  lead  story 
on  the  industrial  revolution  from 
metal  tools  in  3000  B.C.  and  ends 
with  November  11.  1949  when 
civil  force  (presumably)  supplant¬ 
ed  the  Soviet  Military  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  East  Berlin. 

It’s  an  interesting  and  practical 
device  for  bringing  history  to  life. 
It  makes  one  realize  how  much 
more  we’d  know  about  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  had  there 
been  an  Arthur  Krock,  a  Walter 
Lippmann,  a  Paul  Leach,  or  a  Roy 
Roberts  there.  Yet  Benedetto 
Croce  argues  in  his  distinguished 
“History  as  the  Story  of  Liberty’’ 
that  history  can  never  be  ade¬ 
quately  understood  until  flesh  and 
blood  and  breath  have  been  put 
upon  the  lifeless  record  as  we 
usually  get  it. 

And  how  shall  we  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  human,  nationalistic 
pressures  behind  news  from  Ko¬ 
rea,  Moscow,  London,  and  the 
United  Nations  unless  we  under¬ 
stand  the  flesh  and  blood  and 
emotion  of  the  Thirty  Years  War 
— of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
which  drew  the  pattern  of  state 
supremacy  to  start  the  300-year- 
old  psychology  of  nationalism,  the 

I  f  you  have  internafional  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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failure  to  create  a  universal  em¬ 
pire,  that  we  see  in  headlines  to¬ 
day? 

So  in  an  editorial  in  this  book's 
tabloid  dated  December  26,  1620, 
we  read  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle:  “We  are  now  entering 
a  period  when  nations  will 
struggle  with  one  another  for  a 
place  among  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  world.  These  powers  will  fight 
and  jockey  for  the  premier  posi¬ 
tion  ...  the  consequence  of  the 
idea  of  the  national  state.  Each 
nation  will  feel  a  compulsion  to 
extend  its  boundaries,  no  matter 
how  wide  their  extent.  .  .  .’’ 

* 

Historic  events,  reported  cur¬ 
rently  as  news,  spreads  on  the 
pages  under  such  heads  as  these: 
“manchus  gain  control  of 
china”  (1647)  .  .  .  “treaty  ends 
THIRTY  YEARS  OF  WAR”  (1648) 
Did  It?  And  under  the  head,  “New 
Powers  Emerge,”  an  editorial  in 
the  issue  of  November  14,  1648. 
points  out:  “France,  as  predicted, 
has  won  first  place  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  has  reduced  Hapsburg, 
Germany  to  fragments  that  defy 
the  wit  of  man  to  organize  into  a 
strong  national  state.” 

Did  it?  And  will  it  again? 

Of  course,  history  does  not  pre¬ 
cisely  repeat  itself.  The  record 
seems  to  show  that  similar  circum¬ 
stances  driven  by  similar  forces 
will,  unless  directed  by  stronger 
forces,  produce  similar  results. 
That,  this  able  selection  of  histor¬ 
ic  chronicles  in  news-story  form, 
clearly  demonstrates.  And  the 
crisp,  discerning  editorials,  seldom 
longer  than  a  lead  pencil,  throw 
limning  light  on  the  events,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  vantage  point 
of  hindsight.  It  recalls  that  the 
first  managing  editor  of  Time  said 
he  wanted  writers  around  him 
who  knew  a  lot  of  history  and 
philosophy  so  they  would  not  mis¬ 
take  every  thought  and  event  new 
to  their  generation  as  new  to  the 
world. 

*  *  * 

The  quick  panorama  of  this 
historical  tapestry  reveals  the  re¬ 
petitious  trend  of  human  greed, 
power,  and  circumstance.  The 
news-report  headlines  and  format, 
the  quite  logical  elbow-rubbing  in 
adjacent  columns  of  events  whose 
time  was  centuries  apart,  and  the 
only-yesterday  flavor  of  the  read¬ 
ing  give  the  separated  world  usual 
in  history  books  a  meaningfully 
close  perspective.  The  cluttering 


New  Book  Series 
Set  for  Chicago 

Chicago 

Frederic  Babcock,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  magazine  of 
Books,  has  announced  a  new  series 
to  begin  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  3, 
dealing  with  the  “best  loved” 
books  of  the  current  century.  The 
author  of  the  series  is  Vincent 
Starrett,  book  columnist. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  James 
O’Donnell  Bennett  wrote  for  the 
Tribune  a  series  of  essays  on 
“Best  Sellers  of  the  Ages.”  The 
series  caught  on  so  well  that  it 
was  preserved  in  book  form  under 
the  title.  “Much  Loved  Books.” 

“Mr.  Starrett  plans  to  take  up 
where  Mr.  Bennett  left  off,”  stated 
Mr.  Babcock.  “He  will  start  with 
books  that  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  50  years  after 
their  publication,  and  from  there 
he  will  lead  up  to  the  more  recent 
successes.” 

Remembering  what  counted  is 
largely  forgetting  what  didn’t. 

These  fifty  four-page  tabloid  is¬ 
sues,  an  issue  for  an  historical 
period,  give  an  extraordinarily 
contemporaneous  tone  to  nearly 
5000  years  of  chronicle.  The  in¬ 
itial  issue  in  the  book  may  re¬ 
mind  New  Yorkers  of  their  first 
papers  last  week  after  the  strike. 
The  first  Hoffman-Grattan  tab¬ 
loid  brings  readers  up  to  date 
with  a  sort  of  review-of-missed 
issues  that  covers  a  thousand 
years:  man’s  progress,  clan  and 
family  living,  early  drawings  in 
caves,  types  of  shelter,  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  cooking — all  told  as 
a  current  news  review. 

Then  we  get  a  four-page  issue 
of  3000  B.C.  to  1447  B.C.: 
“Egypt  Powerful;  Social  Changes 
Made.”  Then  1447  to  1225 
B.C.:  “Rameses  II  Dies;  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  Hittites  Rise.”  Issues 
thereafter  move  steadily  to  re¬ 
cent  history — 1901  A.D.  to  1919 
A.D.:  “World  War  Fought;  New 
Europe  Emerges.”  Finally,  1945 
to  1949:  “Russia  vs.  Democracies; 
U.  S.,  Europe  Rearm.”  There  are 
some  750  illustrations. 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annua]  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 
Write  far  tample  copy. 


The  volume  may  fascinate 
youngsters,  but  it  should  more  in¬ 
tensely  fascinate  adults.  For  its 
content  is  factual.  The  authors’ 
care  to  be  objective  and  discrim¬ 
inating  achieves  a  scholarly  stan¬ 
dard.  Parents  would  find  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  objectionable  detail.  Yet 
when  Cleopatra’s  impending  mar¬ 
riage  to  King  Philip  is  announced 
as  of  336  B.C.,  the  reporter  frank¬ 
ly  writes  that  “the  betrothed  queen 
is  well-known  to  be  advanced  in 
pregnancy.”  And  a  political  writer 
is  made  to  explain  a  year  before 
Caesar’s  stabbing  that  Caesar’s 
notable  affairs  with  wives  of  im¬ 
portant  officials  and  Cleopatra’s 


Georgian  Day 
Daily  Observes 
Its  Centenary 

Owen  Sound,  Ont. 
A  centennial  section,  containing 
messages  of  congratulations  from 
Prime  Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent 
and  Premier  Leslie  Frost  of  Ontar¬ 
io.  was  published  Dec.  2  by  the 
Owen  Sound  Sun-Times  to  mark 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Times. 

The  20-page  section  without  ad¬ 
vertising  was  part  of  a  38-page 
issue  of  the  paper,  whose  history 
dates  back  to  Dec.  2,  1853.  The 
Sun-Times  came  into  existence  in 
1918,  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Times  and  the  Sun,  founded  in 
1890.  Publication  as  a  daily  began 
in  1922. 

The  Fleming  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Ltd.,  publishes  the  Sun- 
Times. 

The  publisher,  Howard  Flem¬ 
ing,  is  in  his  50th  year  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  He  was  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sun  from  1904  and  of  the 
Sun-Times  since  the  merger  of  the 
papers  in  1918.  The  general  man¬ 
ager,  Charles  J.  McTavish,  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Sun- 
Times  32  years  ago  and  has  been 
general  manager  since  1939. 

The  founder  of  the  Times  was 
Richard  Carney,  first  mayor  of 
Owen  Sound. 

Originally  a  four-page  paper,  the 
Times  was  published  under  great 
difficulties  in  a  section  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  that  was  still  being  served 
only  by  lake  schooners  and  steam¬ 
ers  and  overland  stages. 

Before  being  merged  with  the 
Sun,  it  passed  through  many  hands 
and,  including  the  founder,  had 
eight  owners. 

■ 

Trinidad  Journalist 
Deportation  Stayed 

Sir  Hubert  Ranee,  Governor  of 
Trinidad,  has  given  assurances  to 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  colonial  authorities 
would  not  insist  on  deporting  Da¬ 
vid  J.  Nelson,  of  the  Trinidad 
Guardian. 

His  assurances  were  in  reply  to 
a  request  cabled  by  John  R.  ReiW" 
meyer,  chairman  of  the  lAPAs 
executive  committee.  Mr.  Nelson 
had  been  ordered  deported  to  his 
native  St.  Kitts  under  provisions 
of  a  new  immigration  law  affect¬ 
ing  non-Trinidadian  journalists.  A 
Trinidad  magistrate  later  upset  the 
order. 

Sir  Hubert  said  in  his  re^- 
“Nelson  is  free  to  remain. 
immigration  order  is  not  intended 
to  affect  journalists  on  temporary 
visits,  which  may  be  for  as  loM 
as  three  years.  Some  protec^j 


unimportances  are  gone,  like  the  “openly  living  with  him”  loom  al-  however,  has  to  be  maintmnw 

block  of  marble  that  conceals  a  most  as  important  in  the  opposi-  against  self-styled  journalists  fro 

statue  until  the  needless  is  chipped  tion  to  him  as  his  political  dictat-  other  islands  seeking  permanCT 

away.  orship.  domicile  here.” 
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FOTOGS 

News 
Picture 
Contest 


Select  your  best  1953  pictures  for  inclusion  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  15th  News  Picture  Contest 


THREE  CASH  PRIZES  will  be  awarded  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  the  best  SPOT 
NEWS  photographs  made  by  newspoiier  or  news  service  empolyes,  and  published  in 
DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  of  general  circulation  during  the  calendar  year 
1953.  Entries  will  be  received  at  the  address  given  below  until  January  31.  1954. 

Winning  photographer  in  the  E.  &  P.  contest  will  receive  the  ANNUAL  AWARD  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  his  contribution  to  pictorial  journalism,  and 
the  winning  photo  will  be  hung  in  Kent  State's  HALL  OF  FAME. 


SECOND  PRIZE 


THIRD  PRIZE 


5  Honorable  Mentions  of  $15 

CartiiicateB  of  award  wUl  also  bo  made 
to  newspapers  or  news  serrices  em¬ 
ploying  the  winning  photographers. 


Conditions  of  the  Contest 

1.  Pictures  taken  by  photographers  employed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate, 
a  news  service  or  by  an  accredited  free  lance  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  posses¬ 
sions,  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico,  are  eligible.  No  stills  from  newsreels 
are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be  submitted  by  an 
individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
the  CALANDAR  YEAR  OF  1953.  Attach  as  proof  of  publication  a 
clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  date  line,  or  a  statement  from  your 
editor  or  chief  of  photo  staff  verifying  publication.  A  descri^ve 
caption  on  the  back  of  each  picture  should  tell  the  circumstances  under 
wnich  it  was  made,  and  with  what  make  of  camera;  also  the  type  of 
film  and  bulb  employed,  shutter  speed  and  lens  stop.  Publication  of 
a  picture  in  a  magazine  or  other  periodical  does  not  qualify  it  for  this 
contest. 

3.  All  photos  will  be  judged  in  one  class:  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOS. 
Cameramen  in  small  communities  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
photographers  of  large  cities  to  win  recognition.  The  point  system  de¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  will  be  followed 
in  the  judging.  This  provides:  4  possible  points  for  dramatic  quality 
achieved  while  covering  spot  news  story  where  unrehearsed  action  is 
obvious;  3  possible  points  for  difficulties  encountered  and  competitive 
conditions  under  wmch  photographer  worked;  2  possible  points  for 
importance  of  story;  1  possible  point  for  technical  quality. 

4.  Pictures  must  be  submitted  in  8x10  size.  Prints  must  be  glossy  and 
should  be  mounted  on  board  (size  of  mounting  is  not  to  exceed  16x20) 
to  protect  the  print  and  show  it  effectively  to  the  judges.  A  flexible 
non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  EACH  PICTURE 
MUST  CARRY  A  TITLE  WRITTEN  OR  LETTERED  UNDER  IT. 
NO  NAMES  OR  OTHER  IDENTIFICATION  SHOULD  APPEAR  ON 
THE  FRONT  OF  THE  PICTURE. 

5.  Pictures  will  not  be  returned  unless  requested  at  time  of  entry.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for  news  purposes 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

(TO  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEADS:  Please 
post  these  rules  conspicuously  for  your  staff.) 


D 

It 


IMPO  RTANT 

All  entries  should  be  mounted  on  board, 
size  not  exceeding  16  x  20. 

SUBMIT  ALL  MATERIAL,  CARE¬ 
FULLY  PACKED  TO  PREVENT  DAM¬ 
AGE,  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  31, 
1954. 
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Calif.  Women 
Publishing  23 
Papers  Honored 


ward  that  goal  he  is  consistently 

adding  to  his  plant’s  equipment  in  L/.  C.  rTGSS  CilOriZS 
the  hope  that  he  can  produce  his  rr/r-^rc  Awf 

paper  without  adding  another  OillyS  U ICGIS  /IVVC 
printer.  The  only  cure  for  the  big  Washington 

headaches  of  a  weekly,  he  sug-  Members  of  the  National  Press 

Club  have  been  invited  to  sing 


D.  C.  Press  Chorus  Teachers  Told 

Sings  Ulcers  Away  Five  'C*S^  by 

Washington  \%T  _ 

Members  of  the  National  Press  IT rOSS  W  OmOU 


San  Francisco 


Orchids  were  bestowed  on  the 


The  time  is  passed  when  a  their  ulcers  away. 


Chicago 

Mrs.  Helen  Ankeny,  president 


weekly  could  be  purchased  for  Today’s  tensions  are  playing  qJ  National  Federation  of 


23  women  publishers  of  Califor-  206.  reported  Paul  Caswell,  Sa-  havoc  with  the  nation’s  health,  and 
„.o  o  dramatic  conclusion  of  ^  .  .  . 


Press  Women,  urged  teachers  at- 


the  annual  California  Press  Asso-  ('T  This  his  late  NPC  members  probably  develop  American  Vocational 

ciation  conference  here  Dec  S  lather  did  but  that  was  m  a  com-  more  ulcers  per  square  inch  of  Association  convention  to  think  of 

The  ^3  Zmcn  are  the  operat-  of  V.-^O  with  three  com-  duodenum  and  veer  into  more  when  working  with  the 

. “■  .  nptina  w/pplclies.  he  renorted  in  a  cases  of  the  screeminn  meemies  _  •  • 


ing  heads  of  25  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  with  a  total  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  383.676.  according  to 
a  tabulation  by  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publisheis  Association 
and  toastmaster  at  the  tribute  to 
the  women  executives. 


peting  weeklies,  he  reported  in  a  cases  of  the  screeming  meemies 
two-part  message  on  fitting  the  than  any  other  occupational  group. 


newspaper  to  the  community.  savs  the  press  club's  chorus  com-  . .  ’  '' 

Photography  Growth  miUee  biddingly.  Speaking  at  a  round-table  dis- 

Photocraohv  has  grown  so  im-  medical  opinion  that  a  teachers  can  im- 

Knotograpny  nas  grown  so  im  constructive  activity  not  associat-  thpir  nrpss  rplations 

portant  that  today  it  is  a  factor  in  ,  -  .  -i  ^ _ .incine  their  press  relations.  Mn. 

the  financial  stabilitv  of  newspa-  t  ^  '  '^1  .Ankeny  said  there  are  five  basic 

me  iinanciai  sianiiiiy  or  newspa  example— chases  ulcers  away.  p.  ^Upck  _ conciseness  mm 

pers,  said  Jack.  Craemer.  manag-  newsmen  are  invited  to  ioin  ,  ‘  check —concisenes.s.  com- 

•  .  _  r*_„  _ I  IlCWMilCll  rtic  lllviiGU  lU  jvmi  /'lAnrnrf»cc  /'nntiif'tc  'inH 


press,  instead  of  the  traditional 
who.  what,  where,  when,  why  and 
how. 

Speaking  at  a  round-table  dis- 


pers,  said  Jack.  Craemer,  manag- 


Mrs.  Fred  McPherson.  Sr.,  wid-  ing  editor.  San  Rafael  Independ-  ..  chorus  The  croup  doesn’t 

He  advocated  good  have  anv  members  Jho  would  at- 


Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News  and 
mother  of  the  present  president 
of  the  CNP.A  and  vicepresident  of 
the  CP.A.  was  acclaimed  as 
“Queen  Mother  of  the  California 
Publishers”  by  Mr.  Long. 

First  Co-ed  Winner 


photography,  engraving  and  press- 
work  “as  these  you  can  control 
even  thouch  you  cannot  control 
some  of  the  things  you  are  work¬ 
ing  with.” 


tempt  a  solo  but  collectively  they 
get  by.  Good  enough  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  at  Presidential  Christmas 
tree  lightings,  to  make  radio  and 


prove  their  press  relations,  Mrs. 
.Ankeny  said  there  are  five  basic 
C’s  to  check  —  concisenes,s.  com¬ 
pleteness,  clearness,  contacts  and 
courtesy. 

“Be  sure  you  have  .somethinj 
worthwhile  to  say — a  story  to  tell," 
she  said.  “Then  check  it  to  see  that 
it  is  concise,  complete  and  clear." 

Mrs.  Ankeny  said  that  before 


2  Wlin.  XV  nnnp-innres  and  to  fill  Con-  '  a  a  i 

“You  pn  learn  a  lot  about  your  wnting  a  news  release  it  is  wise  to 


community  from__  a  look  at  ^ur  ^ujit^rium  at  recitals 


Also  receiving  an  orchid  from  own  back  files."  reported  Don 
Mrs.  Justus  Craemer.  wife  of  the  Segestrom  in  a  discussion  of  early 
CP.A  president,  was  Miss  Lillian  day  newspapers.  “Newspapers  are 
Williamson,  winner  of  the  sixth  a  contemporary  history  for  tomor- 


scholarship  award  made  by  the 
Association.  For  the  first  time  the 
scholarship  went  to  a  co-ed. 

In  a  program  ranging  from 


row.  You  are  writing  it  today.” 

On  the  legislative  side.  Rep. 
Charles  S.  Glibber  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 


IIU  lun  nai.  aiiu  u  c  v  .....  gjjjor.  fie  brief,  tell 

iditorium  at  recitals. 

ask  if  he  can  use  it. 

'Santa'  Makes  Report  “But  be  certain  you  have  a  real 

"^lory  to  tell,”  she  said.  “Newspa- 
On  nollday  Unanty  gjitors  win  leam  to  respect 

Worcester,  Mass,  your  sense  of  new.s  and  will  gain 
Sidney  B.  McKeen.  Worcester  confidence  in  you  if  you  are  selec- 


Teleftram-Gazettr  reporter,  stood 


...  a  t..v.K......  .a. imm  ■ - - - - - -  -  r  u  tive  in  the  stoHes  you  Submit.” 

Teletypesetter  operations  to  news-  mittee  warned  that  the  postal  defi-  “  mam  street  corner  for  three  teachers  that  part 

paper  history  the  prominence  of  fiscal  year  mav  hours  in  the  cold  dressed  as  Santa  jj  blame  for  an  “uninterested 

the  women  publishers  and  the  teach  a  billion  dollars  because  of  Claus,  ringing  a  bell  to  solicit  prgss”  with  the  teachers  them- 

emergence  of  California  weekly  moves  for  freight  and  pay  in-  ^  selves. 

newspapers  into  the  range  of  “big  creases.  ^  hristmas  tiinit  kettle.  ..|r,  ^any  instances  teachers  have 

•  .  ..  ^  ®  A  _ i _ ..r _  _ X..1  _ l-Iit  ticvionmpnt  tc\  tintl  r\iif  •  .  -•  __  a.ii  t...4 


business"  provided  feature. 


A  revaluation  of  postal  costs 


Christmas  fund  kettle. 

His  assignment  was  to  find  out 


“In  many  instances  teachers  have 
an  interesting  story  to  tell,  but 


•At  least  the  weeklies  have  big  with  annual  appropriations  to  re-  how  strong  the  Christmas  spirit  f^^^g  failed  to  use  the  proper  me- 
problems,  a  panel  admitted.  In-  place  the  present  practice  of  mak-  nows  from  a  person  s  heart  securing  press  coopera- 

vestment  in  weeklies  today  is  big,  mg  the  department  a  “dumping  through  his  pocketbook.  tion,”  she  said. 


tpes  are  big.  and  population  con¬ 
tinues  to  get  bigger,  the  panel 
members  reported.  Profits,  it  was 


ground  for  deficits"  was  urged  by 
the  Congressman.  Items  range 


■Among  his  conclusions; 

A  typical  woman’s  offering  is  a 


from  SI. 647.000  for  franking  mail  quarter  against  50  cents  for  a  man. 


admitted,  are  a  lot  less  than  those  $9,300,000  for  custodial  serv- 


obtained  by  other  businesses. 

“We  have  to  think  big.  improve 
our  products  and  improve  our 
production  methods."  said  J. 
Clifton  Toney,  Fairfiled  (Calif.) 


The  most  generous  givers  are 
those  who  desire  that  their  act  of 


ices  to  other  departments,  he  said,  those  who  desire  that  thei 
“I  believe  publishers  like  to  pay  charity  appear  unnoticed, 
their  own  way.  Percentagewise  Personal  appearance  is 
newspapers  contribute  to  the  defi-  cation  of  generosity, 
cit  to  a  very  small  extent.  Maga-  ■ 


Gannett  Papers  Hold 
Joint  Yule  Parties 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Joint  Christmas  parties  for  th« 


Solono  Republican.  His  paper  has  ^-inc'^.  on  the  volume  of  weight 
doubled  in  average  size  and  in  carried,  involve  20  per  cent  of  the 
circulation  since  1944.  load  and  contribute  2.3  per  cent 

Having  More  Fun  publications  revenue. 

“We  are  big  business  because  Postoffice  Stand 

we  are  faced  with  doing  a  job  in  Rep.  Gubser  advocated  in- 
a  small  community  better  than  creased  rates  on  a  percentage  basis, 
our  big  brothers  do  with  much  overall  nostal  economies,  and  the 
more  money.”  explained  Ben  Red-  elimination  of  envelone  printing 
dick.  Newport-Balhoa  Press.  “We  for  individual  cities  and  towns, 
are  trying  to  do  a  job  in  a  small  “It  is  right  that  the  United  States 


Personal  appearance  is  no  indi-  staffs  of  morning  and  evening 
tion  of  generosity.  Gannett  newspapers  here  took 

■  the  place  of  separate  parties  held 


Christmas  Bonus 
For  Meriden  Staff 

Meruven,  C  onn 
The  Meriden  Record  and  Jour- 


previously,  reports  Ira  C.  Sapor- 
ink,  promotion  manager  of  tht 
Times-Union. 

More  than  350  members  of  me¬ 
chanical  department  staffs  of  the 


nal  have  announced  a  Christmas  Times-Union  and  the  Democni 
bonus  to  the  company's  140  full-  Chronicle  were  partici^j 


time  and  part-time  employes. 

Hourly-paid  employes  with  five 
or  more  years’  service  will  receive 
80  hours  pay.  those  with  one  to 


are  trying  to  do  a  job  in  a  small  “It  is  right  that  the  United  States  80  hours  pay.  those  with  one  to 
town  better  than  the  big  boys  should  assume  the  obligation  of  five  years'  service.  60  hours  pay. 
who  are  overlapping  our  area.  .At  disseminating  information.  But  is  those  with  six  months  to  one  year's 
least  we  are  having  more  fun.”  it  right  that  Life  Magazine  should  service.  40  hours  pay.  and  all 
Mr.  Reddick  has  just  installed  get  a  S7. 150.000  ‘subsidy’  every  others.  20  hours’  pay. 


Mr.  Reddick  has  just  installed  pet  a  's2. 150.000  ‘subsidy’  every 
a  rotary  press  but  he  knows  his  three  months?  Isn't  that  a  sub¬ 
customers  see  no  reason  why  he  sidy?  No  one  knows  better  than  I 
cannot  provide  rotogravure  sec-  do  the  service  you  publishers  per- 
tion.s.  ,A  former  Los  Angeles  Ex-  form.  Yet  you  as  part  of  the  pub- 
aminer  photographer  who  became  fishing  industrv  are  credited  with 


in  a  party  at  a  downtown  holt' 
Dec.  13.  There  was  a  buffet 
lunch  and  a  two-hour  floor  show. 

.-Approximately  500  .staffers  from 
other  departments  of  the  two  P*" 
pers  were  guests  of  management 
Tuesday,  Dec.  15,  at  a  dinner- 
dance. 


Equivalent  bonuses  will  go  to 
salaried  employes. 


a  publisher  in  1944,  he  claims  he  a  $230,000,000  deficit  to  which 
never  uses  a  fine  or  type  when  a  you  do  not  contribute.” 


Woman's  $100,000 
Libel  Suit  Settled 

Jackson,  Mis 
An  out-of-court  settlement  h>s 


photo  will  tell  the  story. 

A  big  business  problem  for  a 
weekly  is  to  develop  the  front  of¬ 
fice  staff,  reported  George  Mur¬ 
phy,  Jr.,  Manteca  Bulletin.  To- 


lorm.  TCI  you  as  pan  oi  me  pun-  n  wr  .  .  u;« 

fishing  industrv  are  credited  with  ^  Women  S  Pa^es  Jackson,  ■ 

a  $230,000,000  deficit  to  which  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  An  out-of-court  settlerne^  ^ 

you  do  not  contribute.”  The  Syracuse  Herald-Journal  ended  a  libel  suit  for 

Advertising  was  described  as  a  bu'>  started  a  new  daily  depart-  brought  by  a  woman  victim  « 
Siamese  twin  of  the  newspaper  ment.  “For  and  About  Women,”  a  Negro  rapist  against  1^^ 
world  by  Elliot  Epsteen,  counsel,  two  page.s  devoted  to  women’s  in-  son  Daily  News.  The  pl^ 
Advertising  .Association  of  the  terests,  to  run  Monday  through  claimed  damage  to  her  characro 
West.  Eriday.  by  a  news  story. 
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world  by  Elliot  Epsteen,  counsel,  two  page.s  devoted  to  womens  lo- 
.Advertising  .Association  of  the  terests,  to  run  Monday  through 


Linotype  Photo 
Machine  Wholly 
New  in  Design 

The  photo-composing  machine 
which  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  exhibit  at  its  Brook¬ 
lyn  plant  during  the  week  of  Ap¬ 
ril  19 — AN  PA  Convention  week 
—next  year  departs  completely 
from  the  principle  of  circulating 
matrices. 

It  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  Linotype  machine  and  any 
other  known  photo-typesetting  de¬ 
vice.  said  Martin  M.  Reed,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mergenthaler,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to  stockholders  this 
week. 

Additional  Facts 

While  full  details  and  deserip- 
tion  of  the  machine  are  being 
withheld  until  the  trade  demon¬ 
stration,  Mr.  Reed  gave  these  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  to  whet  the  print¬ 
ing  industry's  appetite; 

It  is  based  on  sound  and  well- 
tested  electro  -  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples. 

It  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
photo-typesetting  machine  shown 
by  Linotype  at  the  1950  National 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

It  is  conceived  and  engineered 
to  compose  straight  matter. 

Patent  protection  will  be  ade¬ 


quate  for  immediate  production  of 
additional  machines. 

“Our  new  photo-typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,”  Mr.  Reed  commented, 
“are  no  more  likely  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  printing  processes  than  ex¬ 
isting  and  known  devices  have 
done.  To  the  extent  that  our 
new  devices  will  make  typesetting 
on  film  faster,  simpler  and  more 
economieal,  they  will  represent  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  new  processes. 

“Those  new  processes  will  grad¬ 
ually  pass  through  the  existing 
period  of  development  and  find 
their  proper  place  in  the  industry 
along  with  the  present  Linotype 
system.  Our  manufacturing  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  geared  to  demand.” 

$25  Million  Sales 

Total  net  sales  of  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  company  amounted  to  $25,- 
541,212  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 
This  included  $7,501,978  of  sales 
to  government  agencies  and  con¬ 
tractors,  a  decline  of  $1,430,295. 
Total  sales  were  $319,268  less 
than  in  the  1952  fiscal  year. 

Sales  of  Linotype  products 
were  $1,111,027.  or  6.5  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  the  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year,  Mr.  Reed  reported. 

The  company  paid  $1,119,000 
in  federal  income  taxes,  $15,263,- 
213  for  wages,  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits,  and  $1,178,435  in  dividends, 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  share.  It 
retained  $439,861  for  growth. 


N.  Y.  Strike  Time 
Was  Sampling  Time 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
which  circulates  just  across  the 
Hudson  from  Manhattan,  turned 
the  New  York  newspaper  strike 
to  its  perhaps  permanent  advan¬ 
tage:  it  sold  a  limited  press  over¬ 
run  averaging  about  10,000  daily 
only  in  its  own  circulation  area. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  paid 
sampling  eannot  be  determined  ac¬ 
curately  for  some  time,  said  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Edward  L.  Ben¬ 
nett,  but  indications  are  that  the 
Record  is  retaining  a  percentage 
of  those  who  formerly  bought 
only  New  York  papers. 

Art  Gravure  Names 
3  Vicepresidents 

The  appointment  of  three  new 
vicepresidents  is  announced  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  .Art 
Gravure  Corporation.  Martin  J. 
Waters  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
plant  operations;  Clifford  R. 
Noble,  commercial  sales  division; 
and  C.  Philip  Barber,  newspaper 
sales  division. 

Additional  appointments  include 
William  G.  Garvin  to  assistant 
treasui'er;  Henry  J.  Adcock  to 
secretary;  and  William  A.  Peder¬ 
sen  to  assistant  sales  manager, 
commercial  sales  division. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Goes  to  9  Pt. 
Type  for  Text 

C  HICAGO 

Effective  Dec.  29,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  will  change  from  8-point 
Regal  No.  1  type  on  a  9-point 
slug  to  9-point  type  on  a  10-point 
slug  for  text' matter. 

The  Tribune  will  be  first  daily 
to  use  the  new  type  face,  devel¬ 
oped  in  cooperation  with  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company. 

On  January  3,  the  Sunday 
Tribune’s  Magazine  of  Books  will 
also  begin  using  the  McCormiek 
type  in  an  8 Vi -point  size. 

Equipping  of  68  news-typeset¬ 
ting  machines  among  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  112  machines  with  150,000 
matrices  in  the  new  type  face  will 
cost  approximately  $40,000. 

■ 

Reeves  Buys  Vulcan 
Rubber  Products  Co. 

Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  textile, 
manufacturers,  has  acquired  the 
Vulcan  Rubber  Produets  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Brooklyn,  manufaeturers  o^ 
press  blankets  and  other  industrial 
items.  John  M.  Reeves  will  be 
president  also  of  Vulcan  as  a  cor-, 
porate  subsidiary. 


A  new  kind  of  foot-safety  is  paying  double  dividends  in  the 
Providence  (Rhode  Island)  Journal's  pressroom.  It's  ALGRIP 
Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate — the  non-skid  accident- 
preventer  that  pays  for  itself  in  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Wherever  you  install  ALGRIP,  accident  rotes  and  insurance 
rotes  ore  bound  to  tumble.  The  reason  is  ALGRIP's  unique 
construction — abrasive  "grinding-wheel”  grain  rolled  densely 
and  deeply  into  steel  plate’s  upper  portion.  This  rough, 
tough  abrasive  puts  hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every 
footstep — makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  ALGRIP, 


even  on  steep  inclines!  Results:  Higher  morale,  higher 
production,  lower  insurance  premiums. 

Get  these  savings  from  safety,  starting  today.  Take 
a  moment  to  request  our  new  ALGRIP  Foot-safety 
Booklet,  AL-20.  Also,  osk  any  questions  you  wish;  , 
we'll  be  glad  to  answer  them.  i 

THERE'S  NEVER  A  SLIP  ON  A.  W.  ALGRIP 

Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making  experience 


RfCENT  INSTALLATIONS — Here  ore  a  few  recent 
instollations:  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  *  Seottle 
Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont  Enterprise  & 
Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  •  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  •  Washington  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  D.C.  *  Also  many  others,  names  fur¬ 
nished  upon  request. 

^Magnification  shows  even  distribution  of  abrasive 
grain. 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Conshohocken,  Pa, 

OTHER  PRODUCTS;  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plote  •  Plates  •  Sheets 
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Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 


Physically  Disabled 
Fill  Jobs  on  Papers 


Howe  Cited  for 
Aiding  Disabled 


By  Jim  F.  Palmer 

Asst.  Professor  of  lournalism.  University  of  Houston 


Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
many  opportunities  await  the 
physically  disabled  or  handicapped 
in  daily  news  work,  a  recent 
study  of  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton  school  of  journalism  and 
graphic  arts  reveals. 

Specialized  reporting,  copy  desk 
work,  and  composing  room  activi¬ 
ties  are  now  being  conducted  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  totally  blind,  the 
crippled,  and  the  less  completely 
disabled,  the  study  shows.  Edi¬ 
tors  of  major  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
port  that  a  handicapped  worker 
often  is  able  to  do  a  better  job 
in  his  particular  field  than  the 
normal  man  or  woman. 

Can  They  Do  the  Job? 

Many  newspapers  are  adopting 
policies  that  welcome  the  handi¬ 
capped,  if  the  worker  is  able  to 
do  his  particular  job  well.  John 
W.  Colt,  news  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  reports:  “We 
use  them  whenever  possible.”  “We 
use  them  whenever  they  can  de¬ 
liver  the  goods,”  Walter  Humph¬ 
rey,  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  says. 

“We  do  not  have  a  definite 
policy  in  regard  to  the  hiring  of 
handicapped  people,  which  means 
we  do  not  undertake  to  hire  any 
particular  number  of  such  people 
and  also  means  that  we  do  not 
set  up  any  hard  and  fast  barriers 
against  such  employment,”  Sam  J. 
Shelton,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  says.  , 

“The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that 
they  can  perform  the  work  which 
we  need  to  have  done,”  says 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune.  Other  papers  agreeing 
with  this  statement  are  the  Bay- 
town  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  Dallas 
News,  and  Houston  Press;  and  the 
New  York  World  -  Telegram  and 
Sun. 

Richard  S.  Fitzpatrick,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Washington  profes¬ 
sional  charter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  explains  that  the  important 
thing  is  whether  the  afflicted  limb 
or  organ  is  vital  to  the  news  job 
undertaken.  “For  instance,  a  per¬ 
son  without  the  use  of  his  legs, 
who  has  wide  acquaintances  and 
certain  abilities,  could  certainly  do 
all  phases  of  reporting  involving 
coverage  by  telephone,  an  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  modern  reporting. 
Off  hand,  I  can  think  of  a  dozen 
persons  actively  engaged  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Washington  who  have 
either  lost  an  arm,  lost  a  leg, 
need  crutches,  or  use  a  wheel¬ 
chair.” 

Wheelchair  Case 

On  the  Kansas  City  Star  are 
found  two  workers  with  hand  de¬ 


formities,  one  man  with  10  per 
cent  vision,  and  several  writers 
with  heart  conditions.  These  men 
are  reporters  or  desk  men.  An 
amputee  news  executive  and  a  col¬ 
umnist  who  has  cerebral  palsy 
work  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press.  The  Times-Picayune  of 
New  Orleans  has  an  artist  with 
only  one  foot  and  a  feature  writer 
who  has  been  “lame  for  many 
years.” 

Disabilities  on  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  range 
from  “inability  to  walk  easily,  in 
which  case  desk  work  is  given 
them  ...  to  other  persons  who 
cannot  readily  get  around,  in 
which  case  we  employ  them  on 
telephone  news  solicitation,”  re¬ 
ports  Lee  Wood,  executive  editor. 

The  Dallas  News  handicapped 
list  includes  advertising  men, 
bookkeepers,  messengers,  mail 
clerks,  and  printers.  Disabilities 
range  from  the  deaf  and  mute 
to  amputees.  George  Carmack, 
Houston  Press  editor,  explains 
that  the  paper  formerly  had  a  re¬ 
write  and  phone  man  who  lost 
both  legs  in  an  air  crash  during 
World  War  II.  “He  used  crutches 
to  get  around,  and  did  quite  a 
bit  of  going  out  to  get  the  news 
in  person.”  The  editor  also  re¬ 
calls  a  cerebral  palsy  victim  in  a 
wheelchair  who  was  a  music  critic 
on  the  paper  for  several  seasons. 


Burlington,  Vt. 

David  W.  Howe,  publisher  of 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  was 
cited  recently  for  giving  disting¬ 
uished  service  in  promoting  the 
employment  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  in  Vermont. 

Governor  Emerson  presented 
the  award  on  behalf  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Committee  on  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped.  in  recognition  of  the 
newspaper’s  series  of  staff-written 
stories  about  handicapped  persons. 

Mr.  Howe  praised  businessmen 
for  giving  reporters  leads  on 
stories  for  the  series. 


Griffin  Wins 
Tribune  Award 
Second  Time 


capped.  The  going’s  too  rough — 
the  pace  too  brisk.” 

But  the  picture  is  fairly  clear 
today  that  educators  and  news¬ 
men  should  advise  a  handicapped 
hopeful  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
fourth  estate  to  find  a  particular 
career  that  does  not  conflict  with 
his  handicap.  Then,  develop  that 
job  ability  to  the  highest,  and  he 
may  well  be  as  useful  and  as 
able  a  newsman  as  his  hale  and 
hearty  partners. 


Blind  Reporter 

Vern  Sanford,  general  manager 
of  the  Texas  Press  Association, 
reports  that  one  Texas  editor  has 
lost  a  leg,  while  another  Lone 
Star  state  editor  has  only  one  arm. 

A  totally  blind  reporter  is  at 
work  on  the  Harlington  (Tex.) 
Press  -  Messenger.  Miss  Ouida 
Spencer,  27,  works  at  a  telephone, 
interviewing  for  straight  and  fea¬ 
ture  news.  A  dictaphone  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  telephone,  so  that 
she  is  able  to  play  back  the  re¬ 
corded  interview  and  shape  it 
into  a  news  story.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Harlington  Press,  Miss 
Spencer  was  with  the  Bastrop 
(Tex.)  Advertiser.  She  gathers 
news  in  person,  with  an  assistant, 
Tina,  her  seeing-eye  dog. 

Among  the  jobs  most  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  handicapped  by 
editors  are  telephone  interviewing, 
rewriting  and  copy  desk  work, 
library  work,  composing  room 
work,  typesetting,  feature  writing, 
drawing  and  painting,  advertising, 
and  bookkeeping. 

Of  course,  all  is  not  as  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  handicapped  as  the 
facts  just  mentioned.  Some  pa¬ 
pers  have  mandatory  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  which  totally  exclude 
the  handicapped,  while  some 
simply  “don’t  hire  the  handi- 


Promolion  and  Pay 
Policies  Are  Defined 

Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

New  policies  affecting  employes 
of  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc. 
were  announced  recently  by  the 
central  office. 

The  policy  memo,  replacing  an 
earlier  one,  covers  all  phases  of 
employer-employe  relations.  The 
four-page  pamphlet  points  out 
that  all  executive  positions  in  the 
group  are  filled  from  within  the 
organization  itself,  excepting  rare 
occasions  in  which  no  employe  is 
ready  to  take  over  such  a  post. 

Pay  raises  are  contemplated 
every  Jan.  1  and  June  1.  When 
the  backshop  scale  is  raised  in  any 
one  of  the  four  NMN  publications 
every  scale  man  in  the  shop  will 
benefit. 

Two  weeks  of  sick  leave  with 
pay  for  actual  illness  are  available. 
Holidays,  designated  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office,  are  included  in  regular 
working  hours,  and  wages  for 
these  days  are  paid. 

Some  employes  are  guaranteed 
a  certain  number  of  overtime 
hours,  and  are  paid  on  that  basis 
whether  they  need  to  work  or  not. 

The  general  policy  of  New 
Mexico  Newspapers  Inc.,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  new  pamphlet,  is  “to 
pay  more  than  other  papers  our 
size,  to  get  better  people,  to  pro¬ 
mote  them  to  better  jobs.” 


Vacation  Guide 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  devoted  five 
pages  of  its  Dec.  1  editions  to  a 
Special  Winter  Vacation  Guide, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  travel  editor. 


Chicago 

Eugene  Griffin,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  in  Canada, 
won  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  the  Beck  award  for  out¬ 
standing  foreign  reporting,  it  wat 
announced  here  this  week  by 
Tribune  news  executives. 

Mr.  Griffin’s  prize-winning  re¬ 
porting  was  two-fold,  having  to 
do  with  his  two  exclusive  inter¬ 
views  with  Igor  Gouzenko,  for¬ 
mer  code  clerk  in  the  Russian 
embassy  at  Toronto.  (E&P,  Nov. 
28,  page  11).  He  received  a  $500 
award  from  the  Edward  Scott 
Beck  Foundation,  marking  the 
1 0th  year  the  awards  have  been 
made  to  Tribune  staffers  in  mem 
ory  of  Mr.  Beck,  former  Tribune 
managing  editor. 

.Science  Writer  Wins 

Roy  J.  Gibbons,  science  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  received  the  Beck 
award  for  excellence  in  reporting 
domestic  news.  He  won  his  prize 
for  a  series  of  seven  articles  on 
why  Chicago  is  a  great  medka! 
eenter. 

For  the  first  time  the  award 
for  photography  was  divided 
among  three  Tribune  cameramen: 
l.uigi  Mendicino,  winner  of  a 
Beck  award  in  1950;  Swain  Scalif 
a  winner  in  1943;  and  Jack  Mul- 
cahv,  who  won  awards  for  bb 
work  as  an  Army  photographer 
in  World  War  II. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a  jury 
of  Tribune  news  executives,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Me 
Cormick.  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Griffin,  42,  has  been  the 
Tribune’s  Canadian  correspondent 
since  1946.  He  is  a  native  of 
Joliet,  Ill.,  and  joined  the  Tribune 
staff  in  1943.  His  Gou7.enko  in 
terviews  created  an  international 
incident. 

International  Incident 

Mr.  Gibbons  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tribune  staff  since 

1941.  His  series  related  the  great 
strides  physicians,  researchers  and 
theoretical  scientists  have  made  in 
their  battle  to  conquer  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  physical  mal¬ 
formations  requiring  surgery.  He 
used  case  histories  of  patients  to 
tell  his  story. 

Mr.  Mendicino  was  awarded 
$300  for  his  dramatic  picture  of 
the  young  woman  on  the  20th 
floor  gutter  of  Tribune  Tower, 
who  had  threatened  to  leap  to  her 
death.  He  joined  the  Tribune  m 

1942. 

Mr.  Scalf.  a  veteran  ^ 
Tribune  for  26  years,  won  a  $100 
prize  for  his  alert  picture  of  2 
white  rooster  in  the  act  of  crowd¬ 
ing  while  standing  on  the  n^k 
of  a  ram  on  Col.  McCormick^ 
farm  in  Wheaton. 

A  picture  of  a  dog  stanng 
through  a  window  flecked  w® 
rain  drops  won  a  $100  prize  w 
Mr.  Mulcahy. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds  peak 

distribution  for  BilLLAI\ITII\l['S  BEER  and  ALE 


We’ll  wager  that  the  people  who  don’t  recognize 
the  3-ring  sign  of  Ballantine  Beer  and  Ale  are 
few  and  far  between.  Especially  in  New  England. 
According  to  a  survey*  of  995  New  England 
package  and  grocery  stores,  Ballantine  scored 
98%  distribution  on  its  ale  and  76%  on  its  beer. 

Oood?  Practically  perfect. 

And  when  your  results  are  that  good,  you  know 
you  must  have  been  doing  a  top-notch  job  pro¬ 
motion-wise.  Ballantine,  naturally,  goes  across 
the  board,  uses  all  types  of  media.  However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  its  extensivj'  use  of 


New  England  newspapers  played  a  handsome 
l)art  in  its  rise  to  the  top. 

.\dvertising  in  New  England  newspapers  be¬ 
comes  imbued  with  that  same  wonderful  quality, 
that  same  urgency  of  the  newspaper  itself.  No 
fleeting  wisp  of  a  message  this — New  England’s 
newspapers  are  read,  reread,  cut  up,  and  carried 
around  in  people’s  pockets.  Why?  Because  these 
newspapers  are  local;  they’re  part  and  parcel  of 
the  New  England  scene. 

If  you  would  like  to  give  your  i)roduct  a  profit¬ 
able  boost,  try  a  healthy  schedule  soon  in  New 
England’s  great  newspapers. 


*Stirvey  of  ^‘Retail  Dixttxfmtion  of  Beer,  Ale  ll’inf  *  compiled 
by  Ni-w  England  \ *'7vspapers  Adirrtising  BnreaH. 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timat  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Press  (M)  Rutland  Harald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(MCE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M).  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  B  Times  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiatte  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-rimes  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  (M.EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  News- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MSE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  &  American  (M&E), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MRS). 
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Mom,  Pop,  Son  Pitch  In 
To  Build  Strong  Weekly 


By  Albert  S.  Keshen 

Boi'nd  Brook.  N.  J. 

Operating  the  Bound  Brook 
Chronicle  is  a  family  affair,  and 
the  success  of  this  venture  aptly 
illustrates  the  diversified  talents 
required  of  weekly  publishing.  It 
also  goes  to  show  how'  a  daily 
newspaperman,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  slowing  his  gait  to 
once-a-week  publication,  managed 
to  take  it  in  stride  and  show  a 


Ice  Pick  Bandit 
Picks  on  Guild 

Chicago 

A  robber  armed  with  an  ice 
pick  spent  two  hours  in  a  Loop 

office  building  here  Dec.  10,  ,  - 

.  It  even  means  a  con- 


Production  Topics 
For  Great  Lakes  Parley 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pertinent  production  problems 
will  be  discussed  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  here  Jan.  10-12.  Among 


in  having  their  legal  notices  print¬ 
ed  the  next  day,  enabling  them 
to  speed  up  passage  of  ordinances. 

Result  is  that  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  to  an  average 
of  4,800  out  of  a  town  of  less 
than  10,000  population.  Business¬ 
men  couldn’t  afford  to  pass  up  a 
medium  of  this  coverage,  so 
substantial  profit  at  the  end  of  enough  linage  comes  in  to  turn 


appreciate,  it  even  means  a  con-  ^ ■^■‘;ha“ed' witra7e^ep\ionTstTn  output  from  Teletypesetter-oper- 
venience  to  ffie  mimicipal  bod^  Sther  an’d  then  TJk  $34.75  ated  machines;  economies  in 

from  four  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Guild  and  left 
them  bound  and  gagged. 

The  robber  entered  the  11th 


newsprint  consumption  by  adopt¬ 
ing  either  the  IWz  pica  column 
or  the  9  col.  page;  latest  tech- 

^  ^ _  ...>,  niques  for  handling  color  printing; 

floor  office  of  the  Chicago  News-  room  mechanization,  and 

paper  Guild  and  forced  Justin  Me-  photoengraving  techniques. 


the  year  besides. 

When  Irving  J.  Reimers  gave 
up  his  job  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Perth  A  in  hoy  (N.  J.)  News 
15  years  ago  and  purchased  a 
run-down  weekly,  averaging  about 
eight  pages,  with  local  merchants 
crying  their  woes  that  it  hardly 
pays  to  advertise  because  of  the 
intense  competition  from  three 
nearby  cities  with  their  overlap¬ 
ping  dailies’  circulation,  he  de- 


out  editions  averaging  20  pages. 
As  for  the  job  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  bringing  in  about  half 
of  the  income,  an  ideal  balance, 
with  the  printing  proving  more 
profitable  than  advertising,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  set-up. 

No  Specialists 

“All  this  is  possible,  however, 
only  by  providing  enough  pro¬ 
duction  to  keep  the  men  busy 
all  week  and  all  year  ’round  and 


Carthy,  a  guild  official  on  leave 
from  the  Sun-Times,  to  tie  up 
Daniel  T.  Smyth,  a  local  guild 
officer  also  from  the  Sun-Times. 
The  robber  then  tied  McCarthy, 
gagging  both  men  with  handker¬ 
chiefs. 

Miss  Helen  Fleming,  Daily 
News  reporter,  and  Melvin  Larson, 


It  is  reported  that  21  com¬ 
panies  have  engaged  all  of  tht 
available  spaces  for  equipment 
and  supplies  exhibits. 

President  Horace  Parker  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
has  announced  that  the  Sunday 
session  will  be  devoted  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  non-metropolitan  news- 


Sun-Times  photographer,  arrived  P^per  mechanical  executives. 


with  the  union  and  hires  card 
bearing  men.  Overlapping  of  jur¬ 
isdiction  with  nearby  cities  has 
not  made  formation  of  a  local 
union  feasible.  Nevertheless,  the 


cided  his  trump  card  lay  in  more  having  a  printing  staff  with 
intensive  commercial  printing;  all-around  capabilities  instead  of 
that  advertising  would  fall  in  line  specialists.’’  empha.sized  Mr.  Reim- 
because  of  more  intensive  news 
coverage  and  consequent  increased 
circulation. 

House  Organ  Business 

Subsequent  events  proved  that 
he  was  right.  There  were  plenty 
of  printing  orders  to  be  had  right 
in  the  area,  especially  from  in¬ 
dustrial  accounts.  But  instead  of 
going  after  the  usual  forms  and 
small  job  orders,  Mr.  Reimers 
concentrated  on  house  organs, 
which  is  a  natural  for  a  weekly 
paper  set-up.  Now  he  has  more 
work  than  he  can  handle,  includ¬ 
ing  producing  the  Jersey  Publisher, 
monthly  organ  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

“You  can  lick  the  personnel 
problem  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  which  is  plaguing  most 
publishers  today  by  assuring  the 
men  steady,  regular  work  with  no 
serious  work  stoppages  which 
dent  their  yearly  incomes,”  said 
Mr.  Reimers.  “But  most  weekly 
publishers  can’t  depend  on  the 
production  of  their  own  paper 
alone  to  keep  the  men  busy; 
they’ve  got  to  go  out  and  build 
up  their  own  printing  department, 
preferably  in  publieation  work 
which  means  repeated  income.” 

In  stepping  up  his  printing,  Mr. 

Reimers  found  that  his  expanded 
facilities  enabled  him  to  turn  out 
a  much  larger  paper  with  greater 
spot  news  on  Thursdays  than 
even  the  surrounding  dailies.  The 
Chronicle  is  one  of  the  few  week¬ 
lies  that  reaches  its  readers  by 
mail  on  Thursday  mornings.  This 
means,  for  instance,  that  news  ac¬ 
counts  of  many  of  the  borough 


at  the  guild  office  in  that  order 
and  each  was  bound  and  gagged. 
The  four  were  robbed  of  a  total 
of  $34.75. 

Courant's  Classical 
League  Wins  Praise 

u.,,  ,  ..  Hartford,  Conn, 

ers.  We  have  a  three-man  com- 

^s.ng  room,  four  operators  and  education  editor,  James  F.  Looby, 

a  full-time  pressman,  but  most  of  ^  „  - - -  k,,  ti,; 

them  can  take  it  all  in  stride  from 
running  the  press  to  working  on 
the  stone.” 

Even  though  the  Chronicle 
doesn’t  carry  the  label,  neverthe- 


Secretary-Treasurer  Don  Clark, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
said  he  expects  attendance  will 
exceed  the  500  registration  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  January,  1952. 


Bill  Porter  Leaves 
New  Haven  Register 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

have  been  commended  by  the  William  H.  Porter,  superintend- 
.^merican  Classical  League  for  ent  of  the  New  Haven  Evening 
their  “spirited  encouragement  giv-  Register  composing  room,  siKe 
en  to  classical  endeavors.”  July,  1946,  has  resigned,  effecCvt 

The  morning  daily  is  sponsoring  Dec.  21,  to  become  general  mana- 
the  Junior  Classical  League  in  ger  of  the  Columbia  Magazine, 


^n.;;;;;c;7  \s:jtrM;:  t^y the  Knights  ^f  (> 


temporary  chairman.  lumbus,  with  headquarters  in  this 

“Latin  teachers  throughout  the  Connecticut  city, 
country  will  take  heart  from  the  Mr.  Porter  has  been  with  tw 

spirited  encouragement  given  to  Register  since  1917.  He  served 

union  icasmic.  l■scvermclcss,  me  ,  -  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  u-  _ u:_  nanpr 

paper  pays  the  comparable  waae  endeavors  by  the  nation  s  his  apprenticeship 

scale  and  never  has  had  a  typo  oldest  newspaper,  cornmented  the  and  held  key  posTs  in  the  com^ 
dispirte.  Another  strong  reason  League  publication,  C/«.w/r«/ Oi/t-  mg  room  until  1938,  when  he  was 
for  this  amicability  lies  in  the  foreman, 

long  tenure  of  most  of  the  staff, 
some  of  whom  have  been  there 
so  long  that  they  are  considered 
more  or  less  as  permanent  fixtures. 

Division  of  responsibilities 
among  the  Reimers  also  con¬ 
tributes  toward  working  out  an 
integrated  team,  although  here 
again  there  is  no  sharp  cleavage 
of  duties  because  of  the  overlap¬ 
ping  required  in  weekly  opera¬ 
tions.  Dad  handles  most  of  the 
newspaper  duties;  son,  1.  John 
(“Jack”)  Reimers,  Jr.  looks  after 
a  good  share  of  the  printing  be¬ 
sides  serving  as  managing  editor; 
and  Mrs.  Doris  W.  Reimers,  his 
mother,  pores  over  the  books  as 
business  manager.  Jack  also  has 
another  chore,  that  of  newscast¬ 
ing  over  Station  WAWZ  Mondays 
through  Fridays  at  6  p.m. 

Th-  rest  of  ‘he  s'aff  consists 
of  a  society  editor,  news  editor, 
five  community  correspondents  on 
space,  a  full-time  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  a  part-time  salesman. 


council  meetings  held  on  Wednes-  They  have  all  contributed  toward 
day  nights  are  presented  the  fol-  helping  the  Chronicle  win  more 


lowing  morning,  a  type  of  leader¬ 
ship  which  subscribers  readily 
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than  its  share  of  prizes  in  New 
Jersev  Press  Association  events. 


Average  Reporter  Fits  Into  'B‘  Pajama 

Only  one  reporter  out  of  reporter  was  5  feet,  5  inches. 

20  has  a  wife  fatter  than  he  is.  The  tallest:  6  feet,  2  inches. 

The  National  Association  of  Lightest  weight:  142  pounds. 

Shirt,  Pajama  &  Sportswear  Heaviest;  205  pounds. 

Manufacturers  reported,  on  the  Significantly,  the  205-pound- 
basis  of  questionnaires  sent  out  er  was  married  to  the  10^' 
last  month,  that  95  per  cent  pound  wife.  She  was  5  feet  ex- 
of  the  men  outweigh  their  actly  and  he  was  6  feet,  2 
women.  In  addition,  95  per  inches. 

cent  of  the  men  were  taller  The  survey  indicated  that 

than  their  women.  most  reporters  had  average 

M.  J.  Lovell,  director-coun-  necks,  size  15‘/i. 
sel,  said  returns  of  the  ques-  Only  10  per  cent  of  the  tC' 
tionnaires  showed  that  the  porters  surveyed  wore  the  larg 
average  reporter  was  5  feet,  9  est  size  pajamas,  known  as  D 
inches  tall  and  weighed  171  None  wore  the  smallest  size, 
pounds.  A.  The  remainder  were  equal-  | 

The  average  lady  was  5  feet,  ly  divided  between  sizes  B  and  ^ 
4  inches  tall  and  weighed  125  C.  f 

pounds.  The  shortest  of  the  “This  study  covers  20  re-  % 
ladies  was  exactly  5  feet  and  turns  received  out  of  20  = 

the  tallest  5  feet,  10  inches,  tionnaires  sent,”  Mr.  Lovell  | 
The  lightest  was  100  pounds  noted.  “A  remarkable  record  g 
and  the  heaviest  160  pounds,  since  nobody  expected  any-  | 
By  comparison,  the  shortest  thing  out  of  it.”  I 

nil 
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and  again  for  1954  .  .  .  The 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Market  Guide 


has  been  <leelare(l  an  indispensable  researeb  referenee  vnbime 
by  the  nation’s  leading  Advertisers,  Advertising  Ageneies,  Daily 
Newspaj)ers,  Banks.  Real  Estate  firms,  Cbanibers  of  Coninieree, 
mortgage  departments,  and  radio  and  television  stations. 


W  ith  its  «//  nptv  and  exclusive  hreukdowns  of  1953-54 
estimates  of  populations,  retail  sales  and  incomes,  (by 
States,  Counties,  and  Daily  Newspaper  Cities),  the 
Market  Guide  for  1954  is  your  on-the-spot  picture  of 
every  important  marketing  area  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  research  volume  can  give  you,  so  completely  and 
in  one  volume,  the  answers  to  so  many  marketing  questions. 

Note  is  the  time  to  order  your  copy  of  this  Market  Fact- 
Finding  Book  for  1954. 
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—  MARKET  GUIDE  ORDERS— 

$  6.00—1  Year 
$10.00—2  Years 

Send  order  and  check  to: 

George  S.  McBride,  Circulation  Director 

Editor  &  Publisher  .Market  Guide 

Room  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  \ork  36.  N.  Y. 

Check  with  order  stives  you  a  poslufie  and  handling  charge. 
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Gannett  Dailies 
Control  Is  Held 
In  Foundation 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ihe  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation  now  owns  the 
controlling  stock  interest  in  the 
Gannett  Company  and  controls 
the  policies  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  through  an  11 -member 
board  of  directors. 

A  brief  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Foundation,  set  up  by  her 
husband  in  1935  with  a  gift  of 
common  stock  in  the  publishing 
company,  was  given  recently  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Gannett  when  she 
dedicated  a  college  building  which 
is  aided  by  a  grant  of  $10,000 
from  the  foundation. 

Mrs.  Gannett  is  the  only  wom¬ 
an  member  of  the  foundation’s 
board  of  directors  which  is  com¬ 
prised  mainly  of  newspapermen. 

Describing  the  aims  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  foundation,  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett  said: 

“The  Gannett  Newspapers  are 
a  very  important  part  of  the  life 
of  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  published,  and  Frank  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  they  would  not 
pass  into  the  hands  of  interests 
who  might  change  their  character 
and  cause  them  to  have  an  un¬ 
wholesome  Influence  on  their 
communities. 

5,000  Employes 

“He  is  also  greatly  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  many  em¬ 
ployes  of  these  newspapers,  num¬ 
bering  almost  5,000  men  and 
women.  He  wanted  to  make  it 
impossible  that  any  of  these  news¬ 
papers  be  sold  to  any  one  at  any 
price.  It  was  his  purpose  that  the 
future  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
jobs  of  the  employes  should  be 
secure. 

“The  Foundation  will  receive 
dividends  on  the  stock  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  which  it  owns, 
whenever  dividends  are  declared 
and  that  means  when  profits  are 
earned  by  the  Gannett  Co.,  after 
profit-sharing  with  the  employes 
of  the  company  and  after  all  ob¬ 
ligations  are  cared  for. 

“There  are  certain  limitations 
in  the  character  of  the  Gannett 
Foundation  which,  in  a  way,  regu¬ 
late  the  distribution  of  whatever 
funds  the  Foundation  may  re¬ 
ceive  in  dividends  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
money  can  be  used  only  for  edu¬ 
cational,  charitable  and  philan¬ 
thropic  purposes  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  are  published. 

“There  are  many  appeals  to  the 
Foundation  for  assistance  in  vari¬ 
ous  projects,  but  the  Foundation  is 
unable,  because  of  these  restric¬ 
tions,  to  aid  causes  which  haven’t 
a  direct  influence  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Scholarship  Grants 

‘Two  years  ago,  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  at  Frank’s  suggestion,  appro¬ 


priated  an  initial  $100,000  to  cre¬ 
ate  Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  Inc.,  an  organization 
which  is  providing  scholarships  for 
worthy  newspaperboys  who  are 
ambitious  to  go  to  college.  Fur¬ 
ther  grants  made  by  the  Found¬ 
ation  will  make  the  scholarships 
a  maximum  of  33  each  year,  avail¬ 
able  yearly.  Fifty-five  boys  are 
now  on  their  way  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  result  of  these  schol¬ 
arships. 

“The  Gannett  Foundation  is  a 
non-stock  corporation.  It  is  con¬ 
trolled,  therefore,  by  no  one.  It 
controls  the  policies  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  through  a  board 
of  directors,  consisting  of  1 1  mem¬ 
bers.  The  directors,  for  the  most 
part,  are  newspapermen.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board,  its  only  woman  member. 

“Directors  are  required  to  have 
a  stock  interest  in  The  Gannett 
Co.  They  are  thus  financially  in¬ 
terested  in  its  welfare.  Most  of 
them  are  trained  executives  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  within  their  judgment, 
limited  by  the  charter  of  the 
Foundation,  to  distribute  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  funds.” 

■ 

Lensman  Expected 
Assassin,  Not  Raleigh 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  news  photographer  who 
snapped  the  widely  printed  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Jamaican  “Sir  Walter 
Raleigh”  gallantly  spreading  his 
coat  in  the  path  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  II  believed  at  first  the  move 
was  an  assassination  attempt. 

Recounting  the  incident,  Wally 
Davis,  Miami  Daily  News,  said: 

“I  was  waiting  for  the  queen 
to  turn  her  head  before  shooting 
when  suddenly  this  fellow  ran  out 
from  the  crowd.  Immediately  the 
thought  struck  me  that  he  was 
going  to  try  to  assassinate  the 
queen.  Apparently,  many  others 
thought  the  same  thing  because 
the  stunned  crowd  let  loose  a 
muffled  gasp. 

“The  guy  then  peeled  off  his 
coat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground 
— and  I  took  my  picture.” 

Mr.  Davis  snapped  his  shot 
from  a  barrack’s  balcony  just 
above  the  royal  procession. 

Photogs  Not  Freight 

Certain  New  York  City  hotels 
have  made  photographers  and 
other  newsmen,  including  radio 
and  TV  personnel,  use  the  freight 
elevators  when  going  to  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  premises. 

A  ruling  this  week  by  the  Hotel 
Association  of  New  York  has 
brought  about  a  social  change. 
The  newsmen  now  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  freight.  The  new 
directive  classifies  them  as  pas¬ 
sengers,  entitled  to  come  right  in 
the  front  door  and  walk  into  an 
elevator  like  any  gentleman  would. 

The  switch  came  as  the  result 
of  protests  made  by  the  Radio, 
Newsreel,  Television  Working 
Press  Association. 


Bible  Quotes  Aid 
In  Fire  Prevention 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

A  feature  article  appearing  in 
the  Raleigh  Register  which  used 
Biblical  references  as  a  means  of 
impressing  on  the  public  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  forest  fires,  will  be  used  by 
the  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  next  “fire  season”  in 
this  state. 

This  article  was  the  work  of 
Register  Reporter  Lois  Amick. 


Stereos  Complain  ITU 
Printers  Make  Plates 

The  International  Stereotypers’ 
and  Electrotypers’  Union  disclosed 
this  week  in  its  official  journal 
that  it  had  obtained  a  promise 
from  Woodruff  Randolph,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  that  printers 
would  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
for  production  of  plastic  plates. 

An  incident  arose  in  connection 
with  work  at  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  when  the  firm  switched 
from  electros  to  plastics.  The 
printers  undertook  to  make  the 
plastic  plates  and  a  clause  in  the 
contract  covered  jurisdiction. 

The  stereos’  leader,  Leo  Buck- 
ley,  complained  to  Mr.  Randolph 
and  the  latter,  according  to  the 
ISEU  journal,  said  it  had  been 
done  without  his  knowledge  and 
that  when  the  time  came  for  con¬ 
tract  renewal  he  would  “see  that 
the  local  people  did  not  renew  it.” 
■ 

Jones  President  of 
Chicago  SDX 

Chicago 

Ralph  Jones,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Headline  Club,  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
here  Dec.  15.  He  succeeds  Mar¬ 
vin  Tonkin,  Associated  Press. 

Claude  Walker,  Forest  Park 
(Ill.)  Review,  was  chosen  first 
vicepresident;  James  Brooks, 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
second  vicepresident;  Hal  Shana- 
field,  Florists’  Telegraph  Delivery 
News,  secretary;  and  Sam  Saran- 
topoulos.  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Central  news  division,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Photo  History 

Grover  Whalen,  chairman  of 
the  (New  York)  Mayor’s  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee  announced  this 
week  that  a  photo  exhibit  deoict- 
ing  city  welcomes  to  notables 
from  World  War  I  on  would  be 
held  in  his  headquarters,  500  Park 
Ave.,  beginning  Dec.  21. 

There  will  be  400  photos  of  100 
historic  occasions,  including  scenes 
of  the  1918  Armistice  celebrations 
and  receptions  for  the  troops, 
greetings  for  kings  and  queens, 
sports  heroes  and  the  great  recep¬ 
tion  Charles  Lindbergh  got  after 
his  flight  to  Paris. 


3c  to  5c  lump 
Hurt  Morning 
More  Than  P.M. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

A  net  circulation  loss  of  about 
four  per  cent  has  been  registered 
by  the  Springfield  Daily  News  and 
Union  as  a  result  of  a  price  jump 
from  3c  to  5c,  it  has  been  r^ 
ported  by  Charles  R.  Meyrick, 
president  and  business  manager  of 
the  Republican  Publishing  Co. 

Springfield  had  almost  the  last 
major-city  newspaper  at  the  three 
cent  rate,  but  the  papers  here  were 
forced  to  leave  that  range  on  Dec. 
1,  1952 — at  a  time  when  many 
papers  had  left  the  five  cent  price 
for  six,  seven  or  even  10c. 

The  almost  immediate  circula¬ 
tion  loss  hit  the  morning  Union 
which  went  down  6,000  from 
79,230 — and  on  Dec.  1,  1953, 
stood  at  73,664. 

The  evening  News,  whose  cir¬ 
culation  is  basically  in  Springfield 
itself,  was  not  affected.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  net  has  fluctuated  around 
the  1952  92,266  figure,  varying 
“with  a  good  headline,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Meyrick. 

The  Springfield  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican  remained  at  10c  and  steady 
circulation  progress  continued  in 
1953,  gaining  about  4,000  to  a 
total  of  106,000. 

Mr.  Meyrick  analyzed  the  cir¬ 
culation  loss  of  the  Union  as  com¬ 
ing  in  more  distant  towns  and 
cities  of  the  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers’  orbit.  He  explained: 

“When  we  were  at  three  cents, 
we  had  a  promotional  in,  despite 
the  local  afternoon  dailies.  But 
with  the  jump,  news  readers  in 
these  outlying  cities  found  that 
five  cents  for  their  own  paper  and 
five  more  for  a  bigger-city  paper 
was  too  much.” 

Contrariwise,  the  jump  of  40 
per  cent  for  each  paper  did  not 
affect  the  overall  net  sales  iu 
Springfield,  where  thousands  have 
continued  to  buy  both.  One 
analysis  of  this  is  that  the  sli^t 
population  rise  in  greater  Spring- 
field  was  responsible  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  circulation  figures  even 
though  some  had  discontinued  one 
or  the  other.  With  papers  deliv¬ 
ered  through  store  and  street  out¬ 
lets,  no  proof  either  way  can  be 
determined  on  this  analysis,  it 
was  said. 

The  bulk  of  Springfield  reader- 
ship  is  in  the  city  itself,  and  Ham¬ 
den  County.  But  the  Union  (and 
Republican)  move  westward  to 
the  New  York  State  line  through 
Berkshire  County  eastward  into 
the  fringe  of  Worcester  County, 
northward  through  Northampton 
and  Franklin  Counties  into  Ne« 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  in¬ 
to  northern  Connecticut. 

In  the  distant  counties,  wlmt' 
the  price  jump  caused  a  loss  ot 
Union  circulation,  the  ratio  ot 
family  purchasers  is  down  to 
about  one  in  three,  and  this  seems 
to  vary  almost  with  mileage. 
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Readers  Say 
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on  this  journalistic  perversion.  It 
is  done  because  the  average 
American  newspaper  MUST  print 
daily  a  proportion  of  advertising 
that  amounts  to  large  sums  of 
money.  That  MUST  is  vital;  they 
are  obliged  to  get  that  revenue  or 
bust,  sooner  or  later. 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  survey  that  did  a  little  worry¬ 
ing  and  scouting  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  international  news  in  the 
papers  of  this  country  ought  to  go 
a  step  or  two  further,  as  the  Times 
suggested  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  editorial,  when  it  remarked, 
“develop  its  studies  further.” 

This  “development”  ought  to 
dig  into  American  newspaperdom 
and  its  predilection  for  the  “dirt” 
and  crime  and  gruesomeness  in 
American  life;  make  a  real  assay 
from  a  psychological  viewpoint  as 
to  whether  my  contention  that 
our  press  is  a  first-aid  and  primer 
of  instruction  and  suggestion  to 
the  perverts,  nitwits,  crooks,  mug¬ 
gers,  delinquents,  murderers,  po¬ 
tential  or  actual,  who  are  surely 
on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
To  what  extent,  the  survey  would 
show,  whether  by  the  I.P.I.,  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  any  other 
agency,  if  it  is  correct  that  with 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
average  newspaper  turning  out  an 
issue  daily,  with  50  to  80  percent 
of  advertising  and  the  remainder 
of  a  news,  editorial  or  other  stuff 
(sloppy  comics,  for  example)  it 
all  means  that  ye  average  editor 
with  a  last-minute  choice  of  two 
articles,  local  or  telegraphic,  will 
inevitably  run  the  story  that  is 
lurid,  blood-thirsty,  etc. 

On  Dec.  10  a  certain  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper  devoted  a  goodly 
section  of  its  front  page  to  a 
three-column,  six-inch  cut  (at  top 
of  page — preferred  position)  of  a 
Chicago  pervert  in  an  attitude  of 
“prayer”  (the  quotation  marks  are 
mine)  after  being  jailed  for  mur¬ 
dering  his  wife  and  three  children. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page, 
this  newspaper  added  a  two-col¬ 
umn,  five  inch  cut  of  an  Ohio  per¬ 
vert  holding  up  a  30-inch  crowbar 
with  which  he  had  slain  three  of 
his  children  outright  and  fatally 
wounded  a  fourth. 

Will  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
[ell  me  what  purpose  was  served 
lournalism  or  its  readers  in  devot¬ 
ing  space  to  this  big  cut  showing 
one  degenerate  (whether  insane  or 
not,  to  my  mind,  is  beside  the 
point),  and  another  large-sized 
<^ut  of  another  degenerate  holding 
aloft  a  bar  of  iron  with  which  he 
has  murdered  four  of  his  chil¬ 
dren? 

Another  Pennsylvania  newspa- 
(I  believe  there  are  a  number 
[he  same  in  this  country) 
*^phristmas  time  keeps  all  crime 
and  sex  stories  off  the  front  page, 
“^'"8  that  space  for  “Peace-on- 
varth  and  other  religious  or  al- 
■"Uistic  material.  The  crime  stuff 


is  on  the  inside  pages.  But  when 
it  comes  to  besmirching  the  minds 
of  readers  or  giving  crooks,  etc., 
the  low-down  on  how,  when  and 
where  to  commit  a  crime,  what  in 
the  same  of  Sam  Hill  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Yuletide  of 
the  year  and  any  other  date  on 
the  calendar? 

May  I  add  here  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  relegating  most  of  the 
Moscow  and  Vishinsky  blathering 
to  oblivion  as  far  as  devoting  any 
of  my  reading-time  thereto,  I 
have  long  done  the  same  with 
most  crime  and  sex  slush. 

Another  of  my  pet  peeves 
against  the  American  press  is  the 
overwhelming  acreage  furnished 
its  pages  by  columnists,  who  half 
the  time  appear  to  be  in  want  of 
a  real  topic  to  hash  over,  so  they 
tell  about  personal  and  family 
didoes;  their  own  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  much  of  it  akin  to  the  Peg- 
leristic  self-delusion  that  America 
is  a  “Republic”  and  not  a  De¬ 
mocracy.  This  fellow  should  be 
asked  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  these  common,  every-day 
verbals,  or  forever  hold  his  peace. 
He  should  also  let  President 
Roosevelt  requiescat  in  pace;  let 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  rest  in  peace  and 
go  her  merry  way  whether  it  is 
the  Pegleristic  way  of  life  and 
thought  or  not;  let  Truman  live 
in  peace  in  Independence.  This 
labor  baiter,  Roosevelt-democracy 
hater  and  all-round  bellyacher 
should  stop  dirtying  American 
newspapers  with  irresponsible  and 
slily  mouthings  such  as  “Damn 
democracy  to  hell,”  as  he  did 
some  months  ago  in  one  of  his 
samples  of  bluff,  bluster  and  blah. 

After  “kicking  around”  and  be¬ 
ing  kicked  around  American  news¬ 
paper  shoos  for  60  years,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1892  as  a  carrier,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  former  proof-reader, 
reporter  and  assistant  editor  in 
half  a  dozen  towns  and  cities  in 
the  eastern  United  States  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  desoair  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  When  is  it  going  to 
stop  being  a  primer  to  crooks  and 
a  shocking  purveyor  of  crime, 
skullduggery,  sex  perversion  and 
general  degeneracy?  Is  it  true,  as 
a  former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man  declared,  that  the  American 
editor  is  interested  mostly  in 
monev,  bloody  stories  and  sex? 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many 
Editor  &  Publisher  readers  will 
recall  that  the  fellow  used  a  much 
more  direct  term  for  that  final 
one  of  the  three  substantives.  Will 
the  American  press  ever  reform? 
It  probably  will  when  that  imag¬ 
inary  hell  freezes  over. 

Robert  E.  Shafer 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A1  Copp's  Humor 

To  the  Editor:  Reading  E&P, 
Dec.  12  issue.  Page  66,  concerning 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Disnnti  h,  I  came  across 
the  lament  of  Cartoonist  A1  Capp, 
aimed  at  “the  funnies.”  It  says 
that  in  the  anniversary  edition  he 
deplored  the  “horror,  seduction 
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Straw-Hattei 
Snowed  Under 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  editor,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  -  Bulletin,  was  snowed 
under — in  soap  flakes — and  near¬ 
ly  smothered  in  a  parka  for  the 
benefit  of  a  picture  of  Hawaii’s 
“Straw  Hat  Salesman”  for  the 
Star-Bulletin  Family  News. 

“I  didn’t  wear  a  straw  hat 
through  Alaska  and  into  the 
Arctic  Circle  as  a  stunt  or  to  be 
funny,”  he  explained.  “I  just  for¬ 
got  to  bring  a  felt  hat  down  to 
the  office  the  day  I  took  off  for 
.Alaska.” 

“Alaska  newspapers  are  ener¬ 
getic,  enterprising  and  most  of 
them  appear  successful,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “Some  of  the  cities  are 
booming  like  Seattle  did  in  the 
days  I  was  a  youngster  and  later 
a  cub  reporter  there.” 


and  death  strips,”  now  used,  and 
wonders  where  “the  delight  dis¬ 
appeared”  and  “why  have  muti¬ 
lation,  adultery,  torture  and  crim¬ 
inality  taken  over.” 

A  pious  observation,  I  am  sure, 
and  somewhat  merited.  Right 
now,  though,  I  am  reveling  in 
the  appetizing  details  of  Honest 
Abe,  L’il  Abner’s  offspring,  who 
it  turns  out  is  “king  of  the 
skonks.”  It  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  finest,  most  inspirational  and, 

I  am  sure,  the  funniest  sequences 
ever  conceived,  and  it  amazes  me 
to  think  no  one  has  used  it  be¬ 
fore,  along  with  itchy  characters 
picking  their  toes,  the  good  clean 
fun  of  getting  a  job  cutting  cres¬ 
cents  in  out-house  doors,  and 
other  such  screamingly  funny  in¬ 
cidents,  placed  before  readers 
just  as  they  are  about  to  eat  din¬ 
ner.  With  the  redolent  odor  of 
the  “skonk  factory”  over  all,  of 
course. 

For  gent’s  room  humor,  give  us 
Al  Capp  every  time! 

George  E.  Clapp 
Managing  Editor, 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 
m 

TT  Ban  Sought 
On  Feature  Copy 

A  typographical  union  bid  for 
the  right  to  determine  what  is 
news  and  what  is  feature  copy  is 
a  factor  which  has  delayed  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  contract  at  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat,  reports  Dan  Bowerman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Three  proposed 
contract  revisions  have  been  rejec¬ 
ted  by  ITU  headquarters  within 
recent  months,  he  advised. 

The  union  contends  that  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  shall  not  be 
used  in  setting  feature  stories,  even 
when  the  “feature”  is  received  by 
wire.  Mr.  Bowerman  said. 

“We  contend  it  is  up  to  the  ed¬ 
itors  to  decide  what  to  print,”  he 
said.  “One  day’s  feature  is  an¬ 
other  day’s  outstanding  news  story. 
We  believe  the  editors  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  is  news.” 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Stars  in  Braves'  Film 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Eighteen  different  sports  and 
front  pages  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  were  selected  by  Tel-Ra 
Productions,  Philadelphia  TV  film 
producers,  to  highlight  a  film  on 
the  1953  Milwaukee  Braves  base¬ 
ball  season. 

Banner  headlines  and  feature 
stories  of  the  Sentinel  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  Braves  are 
flashed  consistently  throughout  the 
28  minute  long,  16  mm  film.  The 
film  is  called  the  “Milwaukee 
Story”  and  was  made  by  Tel-Ra 
for  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

It  contains  a  complete  pictor¬ 
ial  record  of  the  Braves  adven¬ 
tures,  beginning  with  the  rousing 
civic  reception  and  parade  the 
team  received  on  arrival  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  through  the  closing  game 
of  the  season. 

■ 

Dial  Phone  Edition 
Has  450  Advertisers 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette  tied  to  the 
changeover  of  telephone  service 
in  the  area  from  manual  to  dial 
systems  produced  20  extra  pages 
Saturday,  Dec.  12. 

Space  salesmen  had  little  trouble 
getting  the  cooperation  of  450 
local  advertisers  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  new  telephone  num¬ 
bers. 

There  were  51,170  lines  of  lo¬ 
cal  display  advertising  in  the  44- 
page  edition,  approximately  one- 
half  of  which  was  plus  business 
over  the  normal  Saturday  edition. 
The  classified  department  had  44,- 
045  additional  lines  tied  to  the 
switchover.  National  produced  an 
jxtra  1,176  lines. 

Some  30  columns  of  special  edi- 
firial  matter  were  carried  in  the 
edition. 

■ 

Mrs.  Thomason  Leaves 
$842,228  to  Daughter 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Alexina  E.  Thomason, 
former  widow  of  S.  E.  Thomason, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$842,228  to  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Thomason  died  Sept.  18, 
1952.  Her  husband  founded  the 
Times  and  published  it  until  his 
death  in  1944.  Mrs.  Thomason’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffin, 
is  the  wife  of  James  Griffin, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  executive. 

■ 

Abitibi  in  New  Zealand 

Toronto 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co. 
will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  lend  technical  assistance  in  the 
operation  of  a  $40,000,000  mill  in 
New  Zealand  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  75,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  50,000  tons  of  pulp. 
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Reporter's  Misconduct 

continued  from  page  7 

a  scheme  of  government  which 
would  suppress  a  free  press,  con¬ 
fiscate  your  employer’s  property 
and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  dic¬ 
tator-censored  publication?’  Would 
that  not  be  an  act  of  disloyalty 
and  a  wanton  disregard  of  her  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest?  The  answer  is 
obvious,  as  is  the  parallel  to  what 
claimant  did.  Claimant’s  refusal  to 
answer  the  questions  as  to  Com¬ 
munist  affiliations  was  a  consid¬ 
ered  and  studied  act,  with  benefit 
of  legal  representation  and  coun¬ 
sel. 

Outside  Activities 
“Claimant’s  attempted  justifica¬ 
tion  of  her  conduct  in  relying  on 
•Article  XII  of  the  union  agree¬ 
ment  is  misconceived.  True,  em¬ 
ployes  are  free  to  engage  in  out¬ 
side  activities  on  their  own  time. 
But  that  freedom  is  not  a  license 
to  injure  her  employer’s  interests. 
Could  a  teacher  who  impaired  the 
morals  of  minors  after  school 
hours  have  a  claim  to  continue  in 
his  job  and  deny  that  such  an  of¬ 
fense  had  a  connection  with  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  employment?  Could  the 
manager  of  a  hank,  caught  in  a 
gambling  raid  deny  that  such  an 
incident  affected  his  employment 
relationship  and  seriously  hurt  his 
employer?  If  claimant  was  a 
Communist  and  engaged  in  Com¬ 
munistic  activities  outside  her  em¬ 
ployment,  all  without  her  employ¬ 
er’s  knowledge  or  assent,  her 
every  task  and  assignment  would 
be  permeated  with  a  fidelity  not 
to  her  employer  but  to  its  enemy. 
It  is  plainly  apparent  that  activi¬ 
ties  though  private  and  carried  on 
during  an  employe’s  free  time 
may  nevertheless  directly  involve 
the  obligations  of  his  job  and  so 
be  connected  with  his  employ¬ 
ment. 

“Claimant’s  contention  that  un¬ 
der  Article  VII  of  the  union  con¬ 
tract,  the  payment  of  dismissal 
wages  negates  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  was  for  wilful  and  gross 
neglect  of  duty  has  no  merit.  The 
granting  of  dismissal  pay  was  op¬ 
tional  with  the  employer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  reasons  for  discharge. 

“Claimant  can  find  no  comfort 
in  law  or  logic  in  the  contention 
that  although  named  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  before  another  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  in  1947,  the  em¬ 
ployer  saw  fit  to  retain  her  ser¬ 
vices  until  1953,  when  the  accu¬ 
sation  was  repeated.  Obviouslv. 
the  employer  gave  her  the  benefit 
of  possible  doubt  and  refused  to 
act  on  what  might  be  considered 
no  more  than  rumor.  Surely  she 
cannot  complain  over  such  toler¬ 
ance.  Her  discharge  came  only 
when  she  herself  failed  in  her 
duty  to  her  employer  to  deny  un¬ 
der  oath  that  she  was  a  Commu¬ 
nist.  Likewise,  claimant  fails  to 
appreciate  that  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  long  time  employe  given 
responsible  assignments  made  her 
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actions  on  the  witness  stand  in  de¬ 
liberately  failing  to  evince  loyalty 
to  her  employer’s  interests  so 
much  more  blameworthy. 

The  Only  Guide 

“The  union  agreement  herein 
involved  provides  in  detail  the 
procedure  for  the  arbitration  and 
adjustment  of  disputes  between 
employer  and  employe.  Claimant 
argued  that  since  negotiations  con¬ 
cerning  her  discharge  were  begun 
by  the  union  and  that  the  matter 
was  still  pending  at  the  time  of 
final  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
the  undersigned,  (four  months  af¬ 
ter  discharge),  the  employer’s 
charge  of  gross  misconduct  had 
not  been  finally  proven.  While  re¬ 
spectful  of  decisions  by  arbitrators 
in  labor-management  proceedings 
we  are  not  bound  by  their  con¬ 
clusions.  The  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Law  is  the  only  guide  for 
adjudication  here. 

“This  is  a  case  of  first  impres¬ 
sion  under  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Law  of  this  State.  No  at¬ 
tempt  should  or  could  be  made 
to  erode  the  precious  constitution¬ 
al  guarantees  invoked  by  claim¬ 
ant.  She  has  the  full  protection 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by  not 
being  compelled  to  disclose  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  she  had  been  or  is  a 
Communist.  She  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  protected  but  in 
so  protecting  herself  she  has  in¬ 
flicted  injury  upon  her  employer. 
From  the  consequences  of  that 
she  has  no  constitutional  immun¬ 
ity  in  seeking  the  benefits  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 

“The  approach  to  this  problem 
is  illuminated  by  the  words  of 
Chief  Judge  Loughran  in  the  case 
of  Matter  of  Masse  v.  Robinson 
Co.  There  the  Court  of  Appeals 
settled  a  vexatious  problem  which 
had  plagued  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  and  the  courts  in 
a  companion  field  of  social  insur¬ 
ance,  in  the  following  language: 

“  'Whether  a  particular  event 
was  an  industrial  accident  is  to  he 
determined,  not  by  any  legal  defi¬ 
nition,  hut  by  the  common-sense 
viewpoint  of  the  average  man.’ 

“Whether  claimant  committed 
an  act  of  misconduct  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  employment  is  not 
to  be  determined  by  finely  spun 
argument.  It  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  common 
sense  viewpoint  of  the  average 
man.  So  measured,  the  conclusion 
is  crystal  clear. 

“I  conclude  that  claimant’s  con¬ 
duct  brought  her  employer  into 
disrepute  and  damaged  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  its  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  I  further  conclude  that  in 
so  acting  she  evinced  a  wilful  and 
wanton  disregard  of  her  employ¬ 
er’s  interest  and  that  she  deliber¬ 
ately  violated  and  disregarded  the 
standards  of  behavior  which  the 
employer  had  the  right  to  expect 
of  her.  Claimant  lost  her  employ¬ 
ment  through  misconduct  in  con¬ 
nection  with  her  employment.  The 
seven  week  suspension  is  imposed 
effective  July  18,  the  day  after 
such  loss  of  employment.” 


Copy  Reader 

continued  from  page  7 

Mr.  Benet,  a  Chronicle  copy 
reader  since  1948,  was  a  recent 
witness  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
here.  He  testified  he  is  not  now 
a  Communist  but  declined  to  say 
whether  he  had  ever  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  Communism. 

Policy  Defined 

“The  Chronicle’s  policy  is  that 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
is  not  acceptable  as  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber.”  Mr.  Newhall  said  in  describ¬ 
ing  how  the  newspaper  met  the 
situation  which  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  hearings  conducted  by 
Congressman  Harold  H.  Velde. 

“This  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  no  Marxist  can  exer¬ 
cise  the  honesty  and  objectivity 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the 
free  American  press  of  today,” 
Mr.  Newhall  added. 

“In  the  case  of  James  Benet. 
the  Chronicle  has  satisfied  itself 
that  he  is  not  now,  and  has  not 
been,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  durin"  his  employment 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.” 

Piixzling  Problem 

The  Chronicle’s  view  is  that 
such  a  problem  as  the  Benet  case 
imposes  a  perplexmg  puzzle  to  a 
newspaper's  executives.  While  not 
so  defined,  there  were  indications 
of  a  belief  that  such  cases  should 
be  studied  along  individual  lines 
in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
a  court  of  justice. 

“We  found  no  reason  to  take 
economic  action  against  James 
Benet,”  was  the  way  results  of 
the  Chronicle’s  inquiry  were 
summed  up  by  Larry  Fanning, 
managing  editor.  The  material 
available  to  the  newspaper  itself 
was  comprised  chiefly  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  personality  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  involved,  and  the  reasons 
he  might  have  had  for  “taking  a 
Constitutional.” 

Tn  testifying  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  the  copy  rim  veteran  said 
his  full  name  was  James  Walker 
Benet,  II,  adding  he  is  a  native 
of  Port  Washington,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  He  denied  he  had  ever 
used  the  name  of  Jim  Thompson. 
The  committee  counsel  then  in¬ 
troduced  sworn  testimony  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Berkeley  that  “Jim  Thompson, 
who  was  either  a  brother  or 
cousin  of  Robert  Thompson,  one 
of  the  convicted  top  communists,” 
had  been  head  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  Club  of  the  Communist 
Partv.  Mr.  Bcrkelev  gave  James 
Walker  Benet  as  Jim  Thompson’s 
correct  name,  the  date  as  1936 
or  1937,  and  further  described 
this  man  as  “the  son  of  William 
Rose  Benet,  the  poet.”  He  said 
Mr.  Benet  went  to  Spain  in  the 
193ns. 

Mr.  Benet  described  the  Berke¬ 
ley  testimony  as  an  attempt  to 
link  him  to  matters  “in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  a  prosecution 
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might  possibly  be  brought  ag^nst 
me.”  He  said  that  he  had  gone 
to  Spain  and  to  the  direct  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Have  you  ever  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party" 
replied  that  “the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  protects  me  from  being 
compelled  to  testify  against  my¬ 
self.” 

Not  Now  a  Member 
“Are  you  now  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party?” 

“No,”  replied  the  witness. 
“Were  you  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  yesterday?” 

“I  think  the  question  is  some¬ 
what  absurd,”  was  the  reply.  In 
the  interchange  the  witness  also 
refused  to  answer,  on  Fifth 
Amendment  grounds,  to  say  if  he 
had  been  a  Communist  one  month 
ago.  He  testified  that  while  in 
Spain  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  that  he 
did  not  recall  the  name  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Berkeley  “after  a  period  of 
what  he  states  to  have  been  16 
or  17  years.”  He  declined  to 
answer  a  question  of  whether  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry  Club  while  living  in 
New  York  City. 

Position  As  Newsman 
During  his  40  minutes  of  testi¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Benet  expressed  the 
belief  “his  committee  is  injuring 
every  citizen,  is  an  offense  against 
the  Constitution,  and  is,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  called  it  recently,  a 
cancer.”  The  committee  asked  his 
cooperation,  stating: 

“Won’t  you  be  at  least  as  ac¬ 
tive  against  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  in  this  country  as  I  assume 
you  were  when  and  if  you  were 
a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America?  Now  I  urp 
you  to  do  that,  because  you’re  in 
a  strategic  position  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  to  apply  your  brains  and  your 
God-given  liberty  and  freedom  to 
destroy  this  thing  and  put  in  its 
place  the  idealism  which  should 
be  substituted  for  it.” 

“If  I  may  be  permitted  to  an¬ 
swer  something  that  was  not 
quite  a  question,  Mr.  Doyle.  1 
hope  I  will  always  be  ready  to 
uphold  and  defend  American 
principles  and  American  rights  to 
freedom,”  replied  Mr.  Benet.  “1 
can  give  you  my  word  I  always 
will.” 

Congressman  Velde’s  questions 
on  his  affiliation  with  the  Abra¬ 
ham  TJncoln  Battalion  led  Mr 
Benet  to  say  he  was  in  that  bat¬ 
talion  briefly  but  was  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brigade  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  Congressman  then 
said  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bn- 
gade  or  Battalion  “was  cited  as 
Communist  by  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  in  a  letter  to  the  Loy¬ 
alty  Review  Board  April 
1949.”  Mr.  Benet  replied  that  the 
military  group  had  gone  out  of 
existence  after  the  end  of  tne 
Spanish  War  and  that  he  could 
not  see  how  it  could  have  hw** 
cited.  He  was  told  the  first  cita 
tion  was  believed  to  have  been 
in  1930. 
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London  Group 
Pays  62%  of 
Profits  in  Taxes 


Nixon  Tour 

continued  from  page  1 1 


TrrvOC  as  official  members  of  the  Nixon 
rrOlilS)  111  party-at  least  to  the  extent  of 

London  including  us  on  the  guest  lists  of 
Taxation  absorbed  62  per  cent  state  dinners  and  receptions, 
of  the  profits  of  Lord  Beaver-  We  flew  to  Dalat.  in  South 
brook’s  Express  group  of  newspa-  Viet-Nam,  for  example,  and  dined 
pers  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  ^jth  Bao  Dai  at  his  mountain 
amounted  to  roughly  3  per  cent  of  retreat  when  he  received  Mr. 
the  gross  intake  of  £18,000,000.  Nixon  there.  That  was  one  of 
Oddly  enough,  the  report  of  the  memorable  evenings  of  the 
Directors  E.  J.  Robertson  and  entire  trip,  producing  a  rare 
Max  .^itken  to  the  shareholders’  quotable  interview  with  the 
meeting  Dec.  18  showed  that  62  “emperor.” 
per  cent  of  the  publisher  s  money  ‘Protection’  Provided 

came  from  the  public  in  subscrip-  .  .  -j  •.  i  n 

r  ^  On  the  security  side,  it  wouldn  t 

lions  and  daily  sales.  ^ 


After  providing  for  depreciation,  taken  a  TV  sleuth  to  dis- 

the  group  earned  profits  of  £869,-  cover  that  some  of  the  foreign 
t64  The  straight  profits  tax  was  or  Press  ministry  escorts  assigned 
£107,000  and  the  excess  profits  us  were  at  least  partly  inter- 
levy  came  to  £48,000.  Then  in-  f‘cd  m  surveillance.  Several 
come  tax  of  £389,084  was  paid,  f^mkly  said  they  were  along  for 
making  the  total  tax  £544.084.  ‘.‘protection  -their  countries  hav- 
Thus  the  net  profit  was  £325,280  '"g  ‘‘orne  embarrassing  as- 


after  a  year  of  record  advertising  sassinations  in  recent  years, 
volume  in  the  London  Daih  Ex-  .  A”  hospitable  and  friend- 

press.  Sunday  Express,  London  'V 

Evening  Standard  and  Glasgow  real  tails  had  a  habit  of  losing 
Evening  Citizen.  Advertisers  spent  “s.  and  we  would  go  a  litt  e  ou 


£6.215,672  in  those  papers. 

Newsprint  Rationed 


of  the  way  to  round  him  up  for 
departure  from  some  function  so 
he  wouldn’t  catch  the  devil  at  the 


The  directors  noted  that  adver-  office, 
tising  revenue  was  held  down  con-  Qne  of  the  heartening  things 
siderably  by  the  rationing  of  news-  vvas  the  friendliness  of  foreign 
print.  As  a  result  of  the  short  newsmen  we  met.  Thev  were 
supply,  they  said,  advertisers  are  anxious  to  be  helpful  and  those 
having  to  curtail  campaigns  and  vvho  had  never  visited  the  States 
postpone  the  launching  of  projects,  ^^^e  full  of  questions.  We  had 
■A  dividend  was  paid  on  the  7  our  share  of  questions  for  them 
per  cent  preferred  shares  and  a  (o  answer. 

payment  of  22 '/a  per  cent  was  Mr.  Nixon  himself  decided 

made  on  the  “A"  shares  for  the  on  this  trip,  nothing  is  more  im- 
year  ending  June  30.  A  sum  of  portant  for  mutual  understanding 
£.-3,017  was  put  in  the  general  interchange  of  people.  That 

reserve  which  now  has  £283,340.  applies  to  newspapermen  as  well 
Except  for  January,  the  Daily  as  for  students  or  other  “ex- 
F-xpress  had  a  sale  in  excess  of  change”  groups,  by  my  own  ex- 
4.000.000.  reaching  a  peak  of  4.-  perience. 

225.604  during  Coronation  month.  One  of  the  Vice  President’s  rec- 
The  Sunday  Express  circulation  ommendations  is  almost  bound  to 
remained  above  3,000,000,  the  Be  expansion  of  that  exchange 
Evening  Standard  at  780,000  and  program.  From  a  press  stand- 


Cifizen  at  about  200,000.  point,  that  alon 

Circulation  revenue  amounted  trip  worthwhile, 
to  £11,641,875  with  a  net  of 
C7, 992,445.  Advertising  net,  from  n  *  u 
£6,215,672  paid  for  space  was  •H©POrt©r  Xl 

^5,341,481.  7o  Identify 

How  Expenses  Run  N 

All  revenue  totalled  £13,572.-  Joe  Reister, 


point,  that  alone  could  make  his 


Report©!  Refus©s 
To  Identify  Official 

Nicholasvillf.,  Ky. 
Joe  Reister,  Lexington  (Ky.) 


768  and  production-general  ex-  correspondent  for  the  Louisville 
penses  took  £  12.517,337.  Direct-  Courier-Journal,  refused  in  Cir- 
ors  of  the  holding  company  re-  cuit  Court  here  to  identify  an  un- 
ceived  £5,400  in  fees  and  £60,-  named  official  he  had  quoted  in  a 
'26  in  emoluments  as  salaried  story  concerning  the  indictment  of 
executives.  38  persons  on  charges  of  election 


In  the  1952  fiscal  year  the  com-  irregularities. 

Pany  had  £1.000,000  less  in  rev-  Mr.  Reister’s  story  had  quoted 
enue  and  a  net  profit  of  £296,413.  the  person  as  saying  the  indict- 
^  I’reakdown  of  expenses  in  the  ments  had  political  overtones. 

'"'3  report  showed  that  paper  The  newsman  was  asked  if  he 
^nd  ink  ran  to  28  per  cent,  sal-  agreed  the  story  reflected  on  the 
anes.  wages  and  national  insur-  grand  jury  “if  you  read  between 
ance  to  24  per  cent,  newsagents  the  lines.”  He  said  he  did  not 
0  21  per  cent,  advertising  agents  believe  so. 

0  5  per  cent,  news  services  and  Under  Kentucky  law  a  news- 
fe^rting  to  about  3  per  cent,  paperman  is  not  required  to  reveal 
I  nd  production  (other  than  paper  sources  of  confidential  informa- 
j  and  ink)  to  3 Vi  per  cent.  tion. 
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Press  Is  Upheld 
In  Australia 
Disclosure  Case 

Sydney,  Australia 

A  new  legislative  threat  to  press 
freedom  appeared  last  week  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  a  court 
struck  it  down  almost  immedi¬ 
ately. 

And  a  high  public  official 
hailed  the  ruling  as  “another 
check  to  the  executive  bent  on 
interfering  with  the  press.”  One 
official  said,  after  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  had  refused  to  or¬ 
der  a  newspaper  to  disclose  sources 
of  information,  “that's  how  de¬ 
mocracy  works.” 

The  background  of  the  case: 

Sydney  police  summoned  A.  H. 
McLachlan,  general  manager  of 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  for 
a  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Dec.  9,  directing  him  to  re¬ 
veal  the  names  of  two  city  aider- 
men  who  had  alleged  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  City  Council. 
The  aldermen’s  charges  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Herald  on  Nov.  15. 

In  court,  Mr.  McLachlan  re¬ 
fused  to  name  the  men,  claiming 
the  traditional  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Judge  William  Owen  reserved 
decision  as  to  whether  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lachlan  had  violated  the  Dis¬ 
closure  of  Allegations  Bill  which 
had  been  hurriedly  forced  through 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament 
on  Dec.  2.  He  ruled  on  Dec.  15 
that  he  lacked  jurisdiction  to  is¬ 
sue  such  an  order. 

The  new  law,  said  Judge  Owen, 
could  make  a  priest  disclose  se¬ 
crets  given  during  confession  and 
could  force  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
to  reveal  personal  details  about 
clients. 

Hasty  .Action 

The  law  decrees  that  a  person 
or  “body  corporate”  who  alleges 
corruption  or  bribery  “concerning 
members  or  servants  of  the  City 
Council”  must  disclose  the  “source 
of  information.” 

Failure  to  do  so  subjects  a 
“body  corporate”  to  a  £1,000 
fine  and  an  editor  or  writer  to  12 
months’  imprisonment  or  a  £500 
fine  or  both. 

The  Act,  the  Herald  charged, 
was  an  attempt  to  muzzle  a  free 
press  and  to  cover  up  extensive 
graft  and  corruption  in  the  City 
Council.  On  the  basis  of  their  own 
disclosures,  the  daily  Herald  and 
the  Sunday  Herald  called  for  a 
“Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
City  Council”  or  a  “Civic  Com¬ 
mission  to  run  the  city.” 

But  the  Cabinet  of  the  State 
Labor  Government  refused  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Royal  Commission.  “If  a 
Civic  Commission  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed.”  they  said,  “it  would  have 
been  very  embarrassing  for  the 
Queen’s  visit  next  year.” 

Instead,  the  .Australian  Labour 
Party,  which  controls  the  Sydney 


City  Council  and  has  a  majority’ 
in  the  State  Government,  intro¬ 
duced  the  “Disclosure  of  Allega¬ 
tions  Bill”  into  the  State  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Violently  protesting  the  bill, 
spokesmen  for  the  opposition 
Country  Party  and  Liberal  Party 
charged  that  the  bill  “contained 
all  the  evidence  of  fascist  legisla¬ 
tion”  and  had  “nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  British  justice.” 

The  Herald  editorialized: 

“Yesterday  without  warning  and 
with  indecent  haste  the  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  forced  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  Bill  designed  to  compel 
newspapers  to  disclose  any  infor¬ 
mation  they  may  have  about  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  City  Council. 

“The  Government’s  excuse  for 
the  bill  is  its  desire  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  the  police  may 
prosecute  offenders,  though  it  is 
notable  that  in  the  only  case 
where  the  police  have  obtained  in¬ 
formation  they  have  prosecuted 
the  man  who  is  alleged  to  have 
paid  the  bribe  and  not  the  aider- 
man  who  is  alleged  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  it.” 

“The  effect  of  the  Act,”  said 
the  Herald,  “will  frighten  any  in¬ 
formants  who  might  in  future 
come  forward  with  reports  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  will  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  newspapers  to  expose,  as 
is  their  duty,  the  kind  of  misdeeds 
which  are  common  knowledge  in 
Sydney.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
get  information,  but  an  attempt 
to  stifle  it.” 

“It  is  a  very  grave  thing  to  op¬ 
pose  the  law,”  the  Herald  said, 
indicating  the  course  of  action  it 
would  take,  “but  it  is  still  a  graver 
thing  to  ignore  or  disown  one  of 
the  principles  on  which  a  free 
press  is  based.  It  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  the  duty  of  a  newspaper  to 
reveal  something  given  to  it  in 
confidence  or  to  name  those  who 
fear  prosecution,  victimization  or 
even,  in  some  case,  physical  vio¬ 
lence.” 

■ 

Ulerich  Establishes 
Biddle  Scholarship 

State  College,  Pa. 

A  scholarship  for  freshman  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  curriculum  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  established  by  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Ulerich  in  memory  of  the 
late  Joseph  F.  Biddle,  publisher  of 
the  Huntington  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Ulerich,  publisher  of  the  Clearfield 
Progress,  Lr  a  graduate  and  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  University. 

The  award  will  provide  $150. 

■ 

Cloymor©  in  Shift 

San  Francisco 

James  Claymore,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  San  Francisco 
News,  has  joined  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc.,  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives.  There  he  succeeds 
Roger  Ferger.  Jr.,  who  left  Dec. 
11  for  MI.&R’s  Miami,  Fla.,  of¬ 
fice.  At  the  News,  Jack  Kamp- 
meyer  has  moved  from  retail  to 
the  national  advertising  staff. 
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Stories  Break 


Police  Chief's 


'Tin  Curtain' 


Taunton,  Mass. 

A  rigidly  enforced  news  ban  on 
routine  police  information  was 
lifted  Dec.  12  by  Police  Chief 
T.  Joseph  Galli- 
gan  after  273 
days  of  official 
silence. 

The  news 
blackout  began 
last  March  13, 
with  officers  and 
men  of  the  de¬ 
partment  under 
instructions  not 
to  give  any  news 
to  reporters  of 
the  Daily  Ga- 


Tlemey 


zette.  That  ruling  also  applied  to 
reporters  for  the  Boston  Traveler 
and  the  Providence  Journal  who 
attempted,  at  various  times,  to  get 
information  from  the  chief. 

The  first  item  of  news  issued 
from  the  station  was  a  set  of 
new  regulations  concerning  Christ¬ 
mas  traffic. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  case, 
James  T.  Sullivan,  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  has  frequently  reminded 
his  readers  of  the  ban’s  length. 
Four  front  page  editorials  shortly 
after  the  ban  was  imposed  were 
also  carried  on  page  one  of  the 
paper. 

The  case  had  simmered  since 
last  March  until  a  Traveler  re¬ 
porter,  Mary  Tierney,  came  here 
to  investigate  a  fatal  automobile 
accident  that  happened  in  1952. 
Callers  at  the  Traveler  office  had 
complained  that  there  never  had 
been  any  disposition  of  the  case. 
When  Miss  Tierney,  accompanied 
by  a  photographer,  George  Hoyt, 
called  on  Chief  Galligan  he  com¬ 
mented  “no  news.”  That  had 
been  his  daily  reply  to  Gazette 
reporters  who  asked  him  for 
routine  information. 

Miss  Tierney’s  story  reported 
that  the  Chief  had  placed  the 
blackout  on  news  after  a  story 
in  the  Gazette  quoted  a  sailor 
as  saying  he  had  been  “treated 
like  a  pig”  while  in  the  Taunton 
police  station.  The  statement  was 
made  in  court  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  was  carefully 
checked  with  the  judge  and  the 
clerk  of  courts  to  be  certain  that 
there  had  been  no  error  on  the 
part  of  a  reporter. 

When  the  chief  demanded  that 
the  matter  “be  straightened  out,” 
Mr.  Sullivan  wrote  an  editorial 
asking  “How  do  you  straighten 
out  the  truth?”. 

It  wasn’t  until  last  Wednesday, 
however,  that  anyone  outside  this 
city  had  heard  very  much  about 
the  censorship  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  When  the  Traveler  ran  its 
first  front  page  story  that  after¬ 
noon,  it  was  picked  up  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  news  ban  ran  in 
most  dailies  in  New  England. 

At  that  point,  Chief  Galligan 


told  E&P  he  was  proud  of  being 
a  good  policeman  and  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  “roughing  anyone  up”  or 
anything  of  that  nature  when  they 
were  in  custody.  He  further  stated 
that  he  was  acting  in  defense  of 
his  men  who  had  been  accused 
of  wrongly  treating  a  prisoner. 
He  indicated  at  that  time  that  he 
could  stand  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  until  such  time  as  the  Ga¬ 
zette  decided  to  clear  the  matter 
up. 

It  was  Thursday  morning  when 
the  Providence  Journal  carried  a 
story  quoting  the  chief  as  saying 
that  a  Boston  reporter  had  called 
him  “a  stinker.”  The  Traveler’s 
city  editor,  Hal  Clancy,  called  the 
Bulletin  and  issued  a  statement 
on  the  case  which  was  carried  by 
that  paper. 

That  afternoon,  the  Traveler 
carried  a  statement  by  District  At¬ 
torney  Maurice  Lyons  stating  he 
would  look  into  the  policy  of  the 
Taunton  police  chief. 

Statements  were  also  used  from 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General 
George  Fingold  and  from  officials 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
in  New  York. 

The  Traveler  campaign  to  end 
the  “Taunton  Tin  Curtain”  lasted 
three  days.  The  end  of  the  ban 
came  suddenly.  Two  Gazette  re¬ 
porters  called  on  the  chief  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  would  write  a 
statement  of  the  case  and  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  whole  matter.  The 
Gazette  acreed  to  print  the  state¬ 
ment,  with  whatever  editorial 
comment  it  desired.  The  state¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that  the  sailor 
had  apologized  to  police  later  and 
called  attention  to  several  state¬ 
ments  made  at  the  time,  including 
one  by  the  Judge:  “I  think  you 
have  been  drinking  before  coming 
into  this  court,”  and  a  denial  by 
the  sailor. 


Hennepin  Mill 
Utilizes  Poplar 
In  Newsprint 


Dailies  of  L  A. 
Exchange  Gibes 
On  Murder  Case 


Cleveland 

A  new  papermaking  process, 
which  will  provide  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  higher  quality  news¬ 
print  and  at  lower  prices,  has 
been  discovered  by  Edwarf  R. 
Timlowski  of  Cleveland,  it  was 
announced  this  week. 

More  than  1,000  tons  of  the 
new  paper  have  been  turned  out 
by  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
mill  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  in  a 
commercial  production  experi¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  Plain 
Dealer,  one  of  the  mill’s  owners. 

Mr.  Timlowski,  vicepresident 
and  technical  director  of  the 
Kinsley  Chemical  Company,  said 
the  test  showed  “excellent  results.” 

The  new  newsprint  is  made  of 
a  pulp  composed  of  40  per  cent 
poplar  wood,  a  variety  of  no  use 
for  timber,  but  in  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  United  States.  Previ¬ 
ous  attempts  to  use  such  hard¬ 
wood  pulp  had  been  unsuccessful 
when  the  proportion  of  hard¬ 
woods  was  increased  to  more  than 
20  per  cent,  according  to  Mr. 
Timlowski. 

The  Kinsley  process,  whose 
success  is  attributed  to  the  chemi¬ 
cals  it  uses  and  certain  changes 
in  the  pulp  processing,  involves 
a  saving  in  cost  because  it  utilizes 
cheaper  woods,  cuts  out  some  ma¬ 
terials  and  eliminates  some  labor 
steps.  The  company  believes  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  manufacture 
newsprint  commercially  for  slight¬ 
ly  below  the  present  $126  Cana¬ 
dian  price. 


Motor  Vehicle  Code 
Clarified  for  Press 

Boise,  Idaho 

Newsmen  in  Idaho  have  been 
reassured  that  the  new  uniform 
Motor  Vehicle  Code  in  Idaho  will 
not  hinder  the  freedom  of  news 
gathering.  The  code  places  acci¬ 
dent  reports  in  a  “confidential 
category.” 

However,  Commissioner  of  Law 
Enforcement  Wayne  Summers 
said  that  pertinent  information  on 
traffic  accidents  and  personal  rec¬ 
ords  of  police  officers  will  still  be 
available  to  newsmen  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

He  said  he  has  asked  Idaho  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  Smilie  for 
a  legal  opinion  on  whether  the 
new  code  will  prevent  the  press 
from  inspecting  another  news 
source — the  official  accident  re¬ 
ports  submitted  later  by  police. 

Mr.  Summers’  statements  were 
in  answer  to  a  query  by  William 
F.  Johnston,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  AP  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee,  for 
Idaho  and  Utah. 


Fred  Brophy  Heads 
Dayton  Press  Club 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Fred  Brophy,  WHIO  news  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Dayton  Press  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  Barton,  Dayton 
Daily  News  amusement  editor. 
The  club  voted  to  establish  club 
rooms  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

Other  officers  named  for  the 
coming  year  were  Dave  Lutes, 
vicepresident;  Dean  Sims,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Carlton  Brechler,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  include  Elizabeth 
Lyman,  Doc  Fisher,  Harrison 
Beardsley,  Robert  Frame,  James 
Clarke,  Check  Gay  and  Ken 
Ruggles. 


Los  Angeles 

The  Mirror  stole  the  wife  of  a 
local  murder  suspect  almost  out 
from  under  the  noses  of  the  city’s 
other  newspapers  last  week  and 
thereby  set  off  still  another  blast 
of  crosstown  name  calling. 

And  the  ensuing  newspaper 
skirmish  also  sent  the  woman  to 
jail  for  about  an  hour  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

A  Mirror  reporter,  Ray  Parker, 
was  interviewing  Mrs.  Geraldine 
Marie  Barr  at  her  suburban  home 
when  word  reached  them  that  her 
husband,  Anthony  Barr,  being  re¬ 
turned  from  St.  Louis  to  face 
murder  charges,  had  confessed  the 
crime  to  sheriff’s  deputies. 

As  a  reporter  from  the  Exam¬ 
iner  was  ringing  the  front  door 
bell,  Mr.  Parker  spirited  Mrs 
Barr  out  the  back  door  and  off 
to  the  Mirror  office  where  Mrs. 
Barr  agreed  to  sign  her  name  to 
a  story  amplifying  the  reported 
confession  of  her  husband  to  the 
murder. 

To  help  keep  other  newspaper' 
off  the  track  of  Mrs.  Barr  the 
Mirror  decided  to  fly  her  to  Las 
Vegas  so  that  she  could  see  her 
husband  when  the  train  stopped 
there  at  dawn  the  next  day. 

This  plan  fell  apart  when  re¬ 
porters  for  other  newspapers,  also 
trying  to  talk  to  Barr  in  advance 
of  anyone  else,  spotted  Mr.  Parke: 
and  Mrs.  Barr  on  the  station  plat 
form  at  Las  Vegas. 

Before  any  reunion  could  take 
place,  an  “anonymous  tipster- 
called  Las  Vegas  police  who 
grabbed  Mrs.  Barr  and  detained 
her  for  an  hour  on  suspicion  of 
selling  stolen  property. 

The  Mirror’s  rival,  the  HeraU 
&  Express,  played  the  arrest  stop 
on  page  one  saying  “the  tabloid 
became  the  laughing  stock  of  Los 
Angeles.” 

The  Mirror’s  “hush-hush  coup 
was  pulled  off  with  all  the  secreC' 
of  an  elephant  stampeded,”  crowed 
the  Herald. 

“They’re  just  mad  because  «« 
got  her  exclusive  story  and  the' 
didn’t,”  was  the  Mirror’s  com¬ 
ment. 


Mersey  Ups  Wages 
To  Ontario  Scale 

Quebec  City,  Que. 

Mersey  Papier  Company,  largest 
industry  in  the  Nova  Scotia  town 
of  Liverpool,  has  signed  a  new 
contract  with  three  AFL  unions 
giving  a  three  percent  pay  increase 
and  fringe  benefits.  About  750 
men  are  affected.  The  agreement 
provides  for  a  basic  wage  of  $1.46, 
the  same  as  that  recently  granted 
by  Ontario  mills. 


Buffalo  Editor  Named 
Fashion  Coordinator 

Buffalo,  N.  ^ 

Miss  Honor  McGrath,  fashwr 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Et- 
press,  has  been  unanimously  el^ 
ted  national  chairman  of 
Fashion  Editors  Advisory  Co® 
mittee  to  the  California  Fashw 
Creators. 

Miss  McGrath,  whose  styles  w 
West  Coast  styles  and 
fashion  trends  have  been  appe^' 
ing  daily  in  the  Cou^ie^-Expr^s 
will  coordinate  information 
ceived  from  fashion  editors  frW 
all  sections  of  the  country. 
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Colorado  Spa 
Free  Press  Is 
Put  on  Probation 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  placed  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press  on 
probation  until  the  report  for 
June  30,  1956,  because  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  publicity  rules. 

At  a  hearing  Dec.  4,  at  which 
the  Free  Press  was  represented 
but  did  not  contest  the  charges 
^ed  by  its  competitor,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph,  the  ABC  board 
of  directors  found  the  Free  Press 
guilty  as  charged. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  paper 
on  probation,  the  directors  re¬ 
quired  Edwin  C.  Hoyt,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  to  file  an  interim  statement 
for  the  three  months  ending  Dec. 
31,  1953,  and  specified  that  all 
publishers’  statements  and  audit 
reports  during  the  probationary 
period  carry  an  imprint  in  red 
reading,  “This  Publication  Placed 
on  Probation  by  Action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.” 

The  charges  were  based  on  an 
advertisement  published  by  the 
Free  Press  July  8,  1953,  in  which 
the  Free  Press  made  a  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  using  figures  for  the 
Free  Press  for  the  14  days  from 
March  16  to  March  31,  1953  in 
comparison  with  figures  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  March 
31,  1952,  usinc  the  gain  or  loss 
figures  established  thereby  for  a 
comparison  with  the  gain  or  loss 
figures  of  the  Gazette  Telegraph 
circulation  based  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  figures  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31, 
1953  with  the  figures  for  the  six- 
mnn'h  period  ending  March  31, 

1952. 

The  Bureau,  upon  having  this 
advertisement  brought  to  its  at¬ 
tention,  notified  the  Free  Press  on 
July  21,  1953  of  this  breach  of 
the  Publicity  Rules  of  the  Bureau. 
Again,  the  Free  Press,  in  the  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  13,  1953  issue,  pub¬ 
lished  an  advertisement  in  which 
comparisons  were  made  covering 
the  city  zone  only  in  which  figures 
for  the  period  from  March  16, 
1953  to  June  30,  1953  inclusive 
were  compared  with  figures  of  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  for  the  twelve- 
month  period  ending  June  30, 

1953.  Subsequently,  the  Free 
Press,  in  the  issue  of  Wednesday, 
Oct-  14,  1953,  published  a  third 
advertisement  in  which  the  figures 
of  the  Free  Press,  covering  the 
city  zone  only  for  the  period  from 
March  16,  1953  to  June  30,  1953, 
were  used  in  comparison  with  the 
figures  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
jng  June  30,  1953  of  the  Gazette 
Telegraph. 

ABC  rules  require  that,  “When 
comparisons  are  made,  the  data 
concerning  the  compared  publica¬ 
tions  including  the  publication  of 
the  publisher  making  the  compari- 
must  he  from  comparable 
ypes  of  reports  and  for  identical 
periods.” 


Disqualification 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A  jockey’s  libel  suit  against  the 
Cowles  Publishing  Company  has 
been  held  unfounded  by  Superior 
Judge  Carl  C.  Quackenbush.  The 
action  was  brought  by  Norman 
Cohen  because  of  a  news  story 
written  by  Frank  C.  Ferguson  of 
the  Spokesman-Review.  Ruling 
that  the  article  was  not  libelous, 
the  judge  stated:  “Reduced  to  its 
common  understanding,  the  most 
it  amounts  to  is  a  comment  that 
the  rider  gave  a  bad  performance 
in  this  particular  race.” 

■ 

Music  Help  Cited 

Sayre,  Pa. 

The  fourth  annual  award  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation  to  the  newspaper  making 
the  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
furtherance  of  school  and  college 
music  was  given  to  the  Evening 
Times.  M.  Clair  Swope,  president, 
presented  the  award,  a  framed 
plaque,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at¬ 
tended  by  400  music  educators 
from  throughout  the  state.  Jack 
Beahan,  city  editor  of  the  Times, 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  staff. 

■ 

Editor  Free  in  Bail 

Superior,  Wis. 
Knut  Einar  Heikkinen,  63,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tynomies  Eteenpain, 
Finish-American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  here,  is  free  on  $3,000  bail 
after  having  been  held  in  jail 
since  October  on  charges  of  be¬ 
ing  an  alien  communist  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  leave  the  country  on  a 
deportation  order.  Heikkinen  was 
ordered  deported  in  May,  1951. 
The  bail  was  furnished  to  assure 
his  appearance  in  Federal  court 
when  he  may  be  ordered  to  do  so. 

■ 

Double  Award  for  Boy 

Because  of  his  illegal  employ¬ 
ment,  a  minor  (15-year-old  boy) 
won  double  benefits  amounting  to 
$600  in  a  state  compensation 
referee’s  decision  against  an  in¬ 
dependent  trucker  hired  by  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 
The  boy  suffered  facial  disfigure¬ 
ment  in  a  truck  crash. 

■ 

Perfect  Score 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
The  Lawrence  Tribune’s  editor¬ 
ial  demand  for  election  of  two 
candidates  and  defeat  of  a  third 
received  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
33,000  voters.  The  present  Mayor, 
John  Buckley,  was  reelected  by  a 
three  to  one  vote  after  Tribune 
endorsement.  The  paper’s  alder- 
manic  choice  won,  as  did  a  poli¬ 
tical  newcomer  running  for  school 
committeeman. 

■ 

Biggest  in  Omaha 

The  Dec.  6  edition  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  was 
the  largest  regular  edition  in  the 
paper’s  history.  It  contained  186 
pages. 


Reporter's  Arrest 
A  'Misimderstanding' 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Charges  of  police  interference 
against  a  newspaper  reporter  were 
described  as  a  “misunderstanding” 
by  the  parish  attorney  and  or¬ 
dered  thrown  out. 

Reporter  Edward  (Jersey) 
Smith  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  was  arrested  Dec.  1 
and  later  charged  with  interfering 
with  officers  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  while  in  pursuit  of  a  police 
story. 

Parish  Attorney  Gordon  Dean, 
who  ordered  Mr.  Smith’s  arraign¬ 
ment  delayed,  pending  further 
study  of  the  case,  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement: 

“All  of  us  are  convinced  that 
this  unfortunate  incident  was,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  result  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
all  parties  concerned.” 

Mr.  Smith  originally  went  to 
fire  alarm  headquarters  to  check 
on  an  anonymous  tip  that  a  police 
department  hearing  was  being 
held  on  the  suspension  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  on  a  morals  charge. 

Ordered  by  police  to  leave,  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  was  arrested  when 
he  attempted  to  interview  two 
women  seated  outside  the  closed 
hearing  room. 

Officers  accused  Mr.  Smith  of 
“worrying  them.” 

■ 

Spokane  Editorial 
Group  Gets  Raise 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Spokane  Editorial  Society  this 
week  signed  a  new  contract  with 
W.  H.  Cowles’  publication  here. 

Terms  of  the  contract  include 
all  editorial  employes  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  and  the  Farm  Quad 
papers  (Washington,  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Utah  Farmers). 

The  contract  is  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1 4  and  is  for  two  years. 
Included  in  the  terms: 

1.  A  5  per  cent  general  salary 
increase  plus  a  raise  in  minimums 
to  a  $92.50  top.  Minimum  salary 
increase  was  $3  per  week. 

2.  Night  differential  of  $1  per 
shift. 

3.  Six  paid  holidays  per  year  and 
paid  vacation  of  three  weeks  after 
five  years’  employment. 

■ 

Hearst  Gift  to  School 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  $5,000  donation  from  the 
Hearst  Foundation  to  Marquette 
University’s  medical  school  to  as¬ 
sist  in  studies  of  fatal  shock. 

■ 

52-Page  Record 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  established  a  new  record  with 
publication  of  a  52-page  edition 
on  Dec.  10. 


Food  and  Fashion 
Editors  Appointed 

Miami,  Fla. 
Bertha  Cochran  Hahn,  home 
economist  and  consumer  consult¬ 
ant,  has  been  named  food  editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  Women’s 
World  section  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News. 

Another  appointment  in  the 
woman’s  department  is  Jean  Sprain 
Wilson  who  /  will  take  over  the 
editorship  of  Florida  Home  Fash¬ 
ions. 

Mrs.  Hahn  was  a  member  of 
the  Purdue  University  faculty  for 
four  years  and  manager  of  the 
college  cafeteria.  Later,  she  or¬ 
ganized  a  consumer  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  Bond  bread. 

During  the  war  years,  Mrs. 
Hahn,  who  holds  a  private  pilot’s 
license,  set  up  a  dietetic  unit  at 
the  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Bow¬ 
man  Field.  Later  she  transferred 
to  the  CAA  and  was  one  of  the 
first  woman  to  learn  radio  work 
in  airport  towers. 

Miss  King,  formerly  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen,  comes  to  the  News  from 
Tropical  Homes  and  Gardens 
Magazine  where  she  held  the  post 
of  assistant  editor. 

■ 

Bargain  Air  Rates 
For  Newspaper  Mail 

Washington 
The  Post  Office  will  offer  bar¬ 
gain  rates  during  the  holidays, 
carrying  new.spapers  on  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  14  local  service  airlines — 
air  mail  for  second-class  pastage 
payment. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ap¬ 
proved  the  Postmaster  General’s 
propasal  by  fixing  a  carrier  pay¬ 
ment  rate  effective  from  Monday, 
Dec.  21,  through  Jan.  11,  1954. 

Lines  which  will  participate  are: 
Allegheny,  Bonanza,  Central, 
Frontier,  Lake  Central,  Mohawk, 
North  Central,  Ozark,  Piedmont, 
Pioneer,  Southern,  Southwest, 
Trans-Texas  and  West  Coast. 

■ 

OPC'S  Dawson  Resigns 

Harold  Dawson,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
for  the  past  eight  months,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Clifford  Stark,  OPC  pres¬ 
ident,  said  Mr.  Dawson’s  succes¬ 
sor  would  be  announced  after 
Jan.  1. 

■ 

McKenzie  Home 

DeWitt  T.  McKenzie,  68-year- 
old  retired  Associated  Press  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  columnist, 
is  recuperating  at  his  Weston, 
Conn.,  home,  from  an  illness  that 
caused  him  to  spend  10  days  in 
the  hospital. 

■ 

Saada  in  PR  Firm 

Cleveland 
Michael  J.  Saada,  Cleveland 
bureau  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  this  week  joined 
Nelson  B.  Moore  &  Associates, 
public  relations  firm. 
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McCarthy  Probe 

continued  from  page  12 


(especially  when  the  probe 
started),  the  Press  went  up  to  a 
four<olumn.  60-point  head.  That 
was  the  biggest  play  given  the  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Other  stories  such  as  the  Jersey 
gubernatorial  election,  the  Nov. 
6-7  gale,  the  Bermuda  Big  Three 
conference.  Eisenhower's  United 
Nations  atom  pool  speech,  and  a 
local  parking  meter  collections 
scandal  rated  bigger  heads  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks. 

Almost  all  Press  stories  were 
either  picked  up  by  staffers  or  re¬ 
written  from  Associated  Press  and 
other  papers  with  the  local  angle 
in  the  lead. 

News  from  Brietings 
When  the  investigation  started, 
a  staffer  was  stationed  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Courthouse  in  New  York 
City,  scene  of  the  closed  hearings. 
Until  late  November,  reporters 
had  to  depend  on  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  or  a  member  of  his  sub¬ 
committee  for  a  version  of  what 
transpired  during  the  hearings. 
The  Senator  held  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  describing  testimony  but 
withholding  names  of  those  who 
testified. 

On  its  editorial  pages  the  Press 
indicated  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  probe  as  ‘not  a  mere  fishing 
expedition"  in  an  editorial  Oct. 
18.  At  that  time  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  his  subcommittee 
members  were  filling  the  columns 
with  reports  of  current  espionage 
at  Monmouth.  They  told  of  radar 
secrets  turning  up  in  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  of  evidence  of  a  still 
active  Rosenberg  spy  ring  at  the 
fort. 

Open  hearings  failed  to  bring 
out  those  accusations,  a  Press  ed¬ 
itorial  later  stated.  In  another 
editorial  the  Press  urged  its  read¬ 
ers  not  to  prejudge  those  sus¬ 
pended  as  security  risks,  and 
called  on  the  Army  to  release  the 
names  of  the  accused  so  they 
would  have  “full  opportunity  to 
state  their  defense  ...  so  that 
those  not  affected  would  not  be 
subject  to  ill-founded  suspicion 
and  rumor.” 

Finally  Blasts  Tactics 

After  observing  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  committee  for  another 
month,  the  Press  blasted  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  tactics  as  un-American  in  an 
editorial  Nov.  28. 

“Unless  his  tactics  are  curbed.” 
the  editorial  said,  “they  can  easily 
become  a  threat  to  American  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  and  justice.  For 
while  he  waves  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  Senator  McCarthy  him¬ 
self  is  pursuing  un-American  poli¬ 
cies.  Perhaps  to  this  point  his 
offenses  have  been  minor.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  most  despots 
in  their  early  quest  for  power. 

“Senator  McCarthy  stormed  in¬ 
to  Fort  Monmouth  and  announced 
he  prevalence  of  ‘extremely  re¬ 
cent  espionage.’  Simultaneously, 
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several  workers  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  were  released  to  indicate 
that  they  were  participants  in  an 
espionage  ring.  The  charges  pur¬ 
portedly  given  the  dismissed 
workers  have  been  shown  us.  In 
most  cases  they  are  ridiculously 
thin  accusations.  Subsequently, 
several  of  the  dismissed  workers 
were  reinstated.  Meanwhile,  all  of 
the  discharged  workers  and  their 
families  were  subjected  to  tragic 
humiliation  and  in  many  cases 
their  reputations  were  damaged 
to  the  point  where  it  may  be 
difficult  for  them  to  obtain  future 
employment. 

“Nor  are  those  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  unproved  charges  the  only 
victims.  Every  American  is  hurt 
when  un-.American  methods  are 
tolerated  in  this  country.  For  un¬ 
less  these  methods  are  stamped 
out.  they  can  conceivably  victim¬ 
ize  every  citizen  as  they  did  in 
nazi  Germany. 

Real  Communists  Aided 
“In  fact,  only  the  real  commu¬ 
nists  and  their  agents  profit  from 
the  methods  employed  in  the  Fort 
Monmouth  inquiry. 

“By  his  behavior  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth  thus  far.  Senator  McCar¬ 
thy  has  hurt  .Americanism  more 
than  he  has  communism.” 

The  Press  gave  front  page 
prominence  Dec.  16  to  Senator 
McCarthy’s  statement  that  his  sub¬ 
committee’s  job  was  not  to  prove 
espionage  but  to  point  out  “poten¬ 
tial  espionage.” 

The  Press  story  quoted  Senator 
McCarthy  as  having  repeatedly 
declared  that  “extremely  recent 
espionage”  existed  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  his  subcommittee 
would  “show  that  there  was  es¬ 
pionage.  .  .  .” 

The  14-point,  double  column 
head  deck  summarized  the  story. 
“Senator  who  said  he  would  prove 
espionage  at  Fort  Monmouth  now 
says  it  is  not  his  job.” 

■ 

Ne-w  Jersey 
Publisher  Dies 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Graham  T.  Schofield.  67,  for  27 
years  publisher  of  the  Bridgeton 
Evening  News,  died  Dec.  10  fol¬ 
lowing  surgery. 

Mr.  Schofield  received  his  early 
training  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer.  He  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  News  here 
in  1915  and  became  advertising 
manager  five  years  later.  He  ac¬ 
quired  controlling  interest  in  1927 
in  the  Evening  News,  which  has 
been  published  for  74  years. 

One  son,  John  T.  Schofield,  is 
advertising  manager,  and  another 
son,  Edwin  J.  Schofield,  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Color  a  la  Carte 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  ran  its 
first  full-color  picture  Dec.  12.  It 
was  an  editorial  feature  showing 
a  duck  dinner. 


(Z^bftttarp 

Robert  O.  Leonard,  39,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  Crow’s  Pacific 
Coast  Lumber  Digest,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  once  sports  editor  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  managing  editor  of  the 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Telegram  and 
city  editor  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Daily  Statesman,  Dec.  10. 

♦  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Mirkil,  70,  wire 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  for  nearly  a  decade,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Harrisburg  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  formerly  with  the  old 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Capt.  DeWitt  Harry,  62,  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  and  Oregon¬ 
ian,  at  New  Port  Richey,  Fla., 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Preston  Cloud,  71,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Riddle  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
retirement.  Dec.  3. 

if  *  if 

Henry  Harrison  (Jinx)  Tuck¬ 
er.  59,  sports  editor  of  the  Waco 
(Texas)  News-Tribune  and  Times- 
Herald  since  1920,  who  wrote  his 
columns  directly  on  a  linotype 
machine,  Dec.  13. 

»  *  * 

John  M.  Cleary,  61.  managing 
editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sun¬ 
day  Times- Advertiser  and  an  ed¬ 
itorial  employe  of  the  Trenton 
Times  newspapers  for  28  years. 
Dec.  12. 

*  ♦  * 

Maurice  Belmar.  73,  member 
of  the  New  York  Times  auditing 
department  since  1919,  Dec.  15. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Ott  Belleville,  60,  a 
public  relations  man  for  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
and  formerly  for  28  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  and 
Philadelphia  Record,  Dec.  14. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Willard,  61,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  News  for 
28  years  before  his  retirement  in 
19.50,  Dec.  10. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  Howat,  56,  traffic  bureau 
chief  of  the  Milwaukee  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  since  1938, 
Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Carroll.  64,  super¬ 
visor  of  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  circulation  in  Rhode 
Island’s  Blackstone  Valley,  Dec.  2. 

*  * 

Carl  Julian,  69,  who  retired  12 
years  ago  after  20  years  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American,  in  Indianapolis,  Dec.  2. 
*  *  * 

Agustus  Marion  Spong,  Jr., 
68,  veteran  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Dec.  3. 
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Andre  Glarner  Dies; 
Aided  Correspondents 

Paris 

Andre  Glarner,  71,  for  many 
years  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Co.,  London, 
passed  away  Dec.  11. 

Mr.  Glarner  began  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  in  the  United  States. 
He  served  with  the  United  Press. 
For  many  years  he  had  served 
as  “syndic”  or  liaison  between 
British  and  American  correspon¬ 
dents  and  the  French  authorities 
here. 

*  *  * 

Rice  Gaither,  65,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sunday  staff  of  the  Nn 
York  Times,  Dec.  7. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Mooney,  58,  former 
city  editor,  news  editor  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader,  Dec.  2. 

*  * 

Hugh  L.  Irwin,  57,  advertising 
salesman,  former  assistant  city 
editor  staffer  for  30  years  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
Dec.  8.  He  once  was  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Watertown  (N. 
Y.)  Times. 

■ 

Legion  of  Honor 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate 
editor  and  foreign  affairs  column- 
kst  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  last  week 
was  awarded  the  French  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  meritor¬ 
ious  service  in  the  promotion  of 
Franco-American  relations.  He 
also  holds  decorations  from  Italy, 
Romania  and  Czechoslovakia.  He 
has  been  on  the  Plain  Dealer  since 
1926. 

■ 

Service  Club  Expands 

Worcester,  Mass 
Five  new  members  and  five  as¬ 
sociate  members  were  inducted 
Nov.  29  by  the  GFB  43  Club  of 
veteran  employes  of  the  Worcesta 
Telegram,  Evening  Gazette  and 
Radio  Station  WTAG.  A  new  cate¬ 
gory  of  associate  membership  in¬ 
cludes  circulation  agents  and  man¬ 
agers  who  work  under  contract 
Membership  in  the  club  now  totals 
160. 

■ 

600  Attend  Dinner 

Oakland,  Calif 
The  208th  Oakland  Tribunt 
“yardstick”  advancement  din^ 
was  attended  by  more  than  600 
newspaperboys  and  their  parents- 
Don  Wilson,  managing  director. 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion,  presented  the  CNF  schola^ 
achievement  trophy  to  Douglas 
Buck. 

■ 

Editor's  Memorial 

Springfield,  Ohio 
A  bequest  of  $2,500  by  the  la® 
John  A.  (Jack)  Reid,  sports  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Daily 
be  used  to  build  10  new  shuffl^ 
board  courts  in  a  local  park  as 
memorial.  He  died  in  1951. 
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For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers  I 
"■  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


★★  PEKSON.AL  Service  backed  by  30 
years  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
J'n>es  A  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San 
franciRco  .j,  California. 

-  Newspaper  Consultants 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR  | 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Sfortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’’ 


Publications  for  Sale 


COMMERCIAL  PLANT  printing  news- 
Iiapers  for  the  trade.  NsS  averaged 
.$20,000  for  past  18  years.  Priced  at 
25%.  over  inventory.  $50,000  down, 
depreciation  allowance  will  pay  large 
portion  of  payments  on  balance.  Ideal 
climate  and  location.  J.  .A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave., 
Venire.  California. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re- 
duc(‘d  our  olTerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you've  thought  of  selling,  let  ns  tell 
yoii,  without  obligation,  bow  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krebbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 
iee.  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. _ 

(U  R  FREE  BULLETIN  of  excellent 
Western  buys  is  now  ready.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  A  As¬ 
sociates.  4958  Melrose  .Ave.,  Los  An- 
gi-les  29.  California. _ 

SM.ALL  Westchester  (New  York) 
weekly  pajter  for  sale.  Established 
1946.  Box  5102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS  ' 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

ir  Trucking  Service  it  i 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van  j 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed  i 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  —  , 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  j 
POplar  5-0610  i 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  ' 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  ^ 
Rejtairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  j 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SI  PPLIFS  ' 
_ Composing  Room _ 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots.  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 


•EWSPAPER-TV  gales,  purchi 
™»tizg(unent,  finance,  personnel  i 
Pnblishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
“i  newspaper  work 

4z«  BEN’PEIUYSEN 

Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


_ Busine^i  Opporfunitieg 

BUY  SANDERS  ABC  3,  7-day-week 
inch.  Why  take  less!  Write  Good  Old 
Sanders,  Geneseo,  New  York. 


Bagfawgg  Opportunities  Wanted 

SYNDICATE  WANTED — Would  like 
to  purchase  for  cash  established  and 
successful  newspaper  feature  syndicate. 
No  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  5101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14.  26,  Intertypes  B — C — C8M. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  p^age  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  1654"  x  2414". 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  19,  1953 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

FOR  S.ALE — 15  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  52 
with  bold.  Font  1621.  .All  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  $5(1  each. 

2  fonts  7  |)t.  Regal  52  witli  bold. 
Font  2190.  Used  less  than  a  year  on 
Teletype.  $100  each. 

Write  D.  B.  Miller,  Publislier.  Tlie 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  .Mass. 


From  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

A  number  of  excellent  adjustable 
TURTLES  and  STEREOTYPE  Chases, 
8-column  are  available  because  Tribune 
is  getting  new  ones  of  smaller  size.  6 
or  more  Turtles,  each  $52.50;  less  than 
6,  each  $62.50:  Chases  each.  $25.00. 

HANSEN.  7171  Bloomingdale  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


_ Newsprint _ 

SPLICING  TA1’E..S  —  to  mend  paper 
breaks.  Proven  qualities.  Bunge  Pulp 
A  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  38. 


_ Electrotype _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  2  Hoe  Pneumatic  Molding 
Tables,  200-ton  pressure,  electrically 
heated,  size  of  platen  20  x  28.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBUl/vR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^" — AO  Drive 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23-9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 25S0 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
21 — -Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Reller  Bearings  — 
2254" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinder!,  Roller  Bearings  — 
23-9/16’’.  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

Vertical  Type — DC  DriTe— 2154" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  32-Page  Hoe  Quad,  vvith 
double  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  drive. 
2254"  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  4621, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cottrell  Rotary  68"  Web  Presses  (2) — 
48  X  66"  prints  and  folds  to  32  pages 
12  X  1654":  16V4  X  24"  tabloids;  Sac¬ 
rifice  $22,000.  Behrens,  427  2nd  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  X.  Y. — MU  6-6960. 


100  H.P.  AC  220  volts  3  phase  60 
cycle  press  drive — Cameron  Paper  Re- 
winder. — One  Cline  Paper  Reel. — • 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


'  2  i)resscs — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
i  Both  Presses  have  color  Cylinders. 
;  Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo, 
i  Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 

i  Available  January  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


500  Fifth  Ave., 


New  York  36. 


N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
2154"  cutoff.  Please  give  serial  num¬ 
ber.  price,  present  use.  Box  4912,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SCOTT — 3  deck,  24  page,  two  plates 
wide,  23-9/16  cut-off,  color  deck,  two 
I  extra  colors,  half  and  quarter  folder, 
in  operation.  Available  April  1st. 
I  Press.  21  North  Main,  East  St.  Louis, 
t.  Illinois. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


I 

SACRIFICE  ! 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the  j 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


tUKCED  to  vacate  premises  ot  the  .  c,:-,.  newanaDera  eonatantlv  are  Area  8.  Startin 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are  *  Daily  and  Sun 


KXPEHiEMUED  middle-aged  eireula-  ADVERTISING  MAN,  yonng,  expei- 
tion  manager  with  eompetitlve  ienced  in  newspaper,  editorial  sail 
know-how.  Town  of  50,000  in  Chart  advertising  work  for  selling  featnii 


offering  at  a  great  redaction  the  finest  I  replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS  | 
equipment  available  on  the  present!  ^  ^ 

market  used  presses  available  or  which  may 

^  UVIT  VERTICAL  &OE  '  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 

\0  2804  sizes. 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing-  ;  ★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 

fi:  I  *  aTR-Mffiort;.;;."*-- 

siens  and  Auto  Pasters.  I  TLlc  r'r\CC 

This  equipment  was  installed  new  |  I  Hc  oUoo 

in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It  DDIMTIMl^  DDCCC 

has  bad  proper  maintenance.  rl\IIN  I  IINO  rlNCOO 

For  information  and  inspection  call  1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Since  newspapers  constantly  ar«  Area  8.  Starting  aalarv  g»o  week,  service  to  editors  uar  needed  Qiti 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS  ‘“d  Sunday.  Modem  union  salary  desired.  Reply  confidentisl. 

units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good  Pl»nt.  Box  4805,  Editor  A  Publiiher.  Office  New  York,  Box  5032,  Editor  h 

used  presses  available  or  which  may  riixintTj  »rri/\xT  urAvrAnvD  fm,  •  Publisher. _ 

be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of  CIKCUIjAIION  AlAMAOEK  itiriving  to  handle  one-man  advertiiiu 

all  sizes.  midwest  small  ,  daily  needs  agfress  ve  a^.partment.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  Uy 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such  promotional  minded  mana^r  familiar  out,  service  accounts,  not  just  s'copy 

equipment  to  your  specific  needs.  chaser.  Capable  of  becoming  busineu 

★  CORRESPONDENCfi  invited.  “"<1  manager  after  reasonable  trial.  Semi- 

Box  oll6,  Editor  &  Publisher.  wpeklv  lABCl  in  vrowine  citv  of  Sniwi 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  I'ifth  Avc.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


3  COMPLETE  GOSS  PRESSES,  each 
with  4  decks,  double  folders  and  up 


1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoe  Straight- 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
fur  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Southwest  city  of  about  100,- 
000.  Man  with  ability  to  supervise 
and  train  district  managers  and  car¬ 
riers.  Must  be  service  and  promotion 


manager  after  reasonable  trial.  Semi¬ 
weekly  (ABC)  in  growing  city  of  5,000 
plus,  In  chart  area  3.  Investment  con¬ 
sidered.  Real  opportunity.  Write  (ullr 
to  Box  5123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


line  Units,  22ii,  for  additional  presa  minded.  Salary,  car  allowance,  group 
capacity.  Broker,  Box  3127,  Editor  &  insurance.  Give  age,  experience,  salary 


uuu.  juan  wiin  aoiiiiy  lo  supervise  IfHHnrlnl  - 

and  train  district  managers  and  car-  ituimnai 

riers  Must  be  service  and  promotion  bditOB-ADVERTISING  MANAOIk 
minded.  Salary,  car  allowance,  group  weekly  newspaper  in  comnmailj 

insurance.  Give  age.  experience,  salary  ^f  2,000.  Write,  giving  resume  of  n» 


cxpecte^  references  and  availability  in  and ’references. '  B.  W.  Mittler,  Novo- 


FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our  "^*'*f*  Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  PennsylvMU. 

eieht-iiaee  Diinlex  AB  newsoaper  ol28.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ jrT  V  '  1 . . . 


to  64-page  capacity.  Each  press  is  press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery 
complete  with  motor  drive,  electric  at  an  early  date.  22V»  inch  cutoff, 
push  button  control  and  Cutler  Ham-  complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 


mer  conveyor.  Available  about  March  Carefully  maintained  and  recently  ' 

1,  1954,  when  they  will  be  replaced  overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples 

by  new  Goss  Headliners.  These  presses  of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 

are  now  running  85,000  papers  daily.  R.  Harrah,  Crowley  Daily  Signal, 

They  have  been  maintained  in  top  con-  Crowley,  Louisiana, 
dition  by  a  trained  crew  and  will  be  _ 

available  for  inspection  while  in  oper-  sterotypc 

ation  for  the  next  3  months.  A  sample 

of  the  paper  that  they  are  producing  5  -pON  HOE  POT — cast  iron,  equipped 


will  be  mailed  to  any  person  interested 
in  their  purchases.  Contact  the  owner 
by  writing  Box  5001,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher^ _ 

MIEHLE  Vertical  45,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Mr.  Koken, 
Daily  Times,  Niles,  Ohio. 

16-PAGE  PRESS  UNIT,  can  be  added 


5  TU-N  tiuri  I'UT — cast  iron,  equipped 
with  Kemp  bnrners.  Turbine,  Partlow 
control,  zero  regulator,  back-fire  pre¬ 
venter  and  fittings.  Extra  set  of  burn¬ 
ers  and  new  cast  iron  liner. 


'  I  DESK  MAN  wanted  by  vigorous  pt- 

riaccifieH  Aiivertikini?  EnKfanif-  ^ood  pay.  Mill 

_ ^-^l^ssmea  Aaveni.sins _  working  conditium.  Upportunlty  lor 

ambitions,  able  young  man.  Box  4(M. 
WANTED — Classified  Manager  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  Classified  Manager  to  '“J®' 

spark  .1  department  with  idets  and 

energy.  Long  established  California  '  Traveler,  Arksam 

newspaper  of  more  than  20,000  cir-  Kansas. - 

dilation.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITTI 
confidence.  Reply  to  Box  4914,  Editor  EDITOR-REPORTER,  Northern  Sow 
.k  Publtsher.  Jersey  weekly.  Start  at  $75.  Toir 


rsl  assignments  on  altornoon  til- 
Write  Daily  Trayeler,  Arksam 


Display  Advertising _ 

CAPABLE  AD  MAN,  over  30,  experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  and  servicing  local 


Jersey  weekly.  Start  at  $75.  Tnr 
ability  and  initiative  will  determiM 
your  future.  Box  5020,  Editor  ul 
Publisher, _ 

CONNECTICUT  afternoon  daily  wiali 


1  over  pu.  BAiMri-  CONNECTICUT  afternoon  daily  wiau 

8  COLUMN  STAHI-FLAT  Casting  I  competent  man  for  bureau  staff,  cowr 

Box— with  type  high  and  shell  gauges.  I  “nj”"”  *t’y  ^iiv  of  30  000  •  Zme  ton 

Complete  with  yaenum  system.  I  have  ear.  Chance  for  advancement 


accounts;  permanent;  housing  avail 
able  at  moderate  cost;  attractive  sal 


Please  give  full  details  in  first  letter. 


iu-vinjE.  rnr.o-0  u.'iii,  can  09  anueu  .  n/XT  rrxrM  tr/xir  moaersie  cost  Sliracilve  aai-  -o„_  cnoa  VHitnr  jS  Pnhtiaher 

to  a  press  for  added  press  capacity.  6  COLUMN  HOE  Flat  Casting  Box-  benefits;  Write  giving  ex- 1  Box  5028.  Editor  &  Publii^ 

George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  fYP®  "‘Kh  and  shell  gauges.  perience,  references,  present  earnings,  i  DESK  MAN 


ID  fiiam  t™  d„»  el®-  Position  open  January  1.  Tran- 

LB.  CAST  Iron  Po^complete  |  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Model  E  Duplex  Press 
16  Page  Duplex  Tubular 
20  page  Goss  Rotary  -  Stereo 
24  page  Goss  Rotary  -  Stereo 

All  presses  complete  and  installed — 
-A- 1-— Guaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


with  burner,  blower,  and  eontroli. 
Gravity  flow  for  casting  pigs.  Algo  8 
double  cavity  pig  molds  connected  with 
water  inlet  and  outlet. 

GOSS  SHAVER  —  Catalog  No.  72D. 
Serial  No.  125. 

Box  4802,  Editor  &  Publisher 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor. 
Dealer.  Box  3630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  S.\LE— Hammond  Model  A  Trim- 


Chart  Area  4.  Give  background. 
Box  5022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


0.\E  MAN  Sales  Department  wanted.  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Strong  on  promotions,  layouts,  endur-  ed  at  once.  Permanent  Job.  rm 
ance  and  character.  Tri-weekly,  job  opportunity  for  man  with  some  exp^ 
shop,  office  supplies.  Liberal  incentive,  ience.  Handle  general  assignmMU. 
weekly  draw.  Socorro  Chieftan,  So-  form  news,  correspondents.  State  ifi. 
corro.  New  Mexico.  experience,  references,  education,  ta- 

-  ily,  pay.  Write  C.  L.  Walling,  Tki 

.  _  Herald.  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  - 7~ 

REPORTER — City  beat  and  sperti 
REAI,  GO-GETTER  CanahiliUe.  mn.t  H-PPP  Six-evening  daily.  Write  fw 


REAL  GO-GETTER.  Capabilities  must  *J*:®/®Z"*.  “‘/•Tr7bnn. 

include  lavont.  aellinv  knd  nrnmntioi.  qualifications,  references.  Tribune.  Fit- 


include  layout,  selling  and  promotion 
work.  Good  starting  salary.  Excellent 


niont,  Nebraska. 


AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier 


R  PAGE  mipr  Ev  0-Saw  Single  Phase,  jig  saw  removed,  chance  for  advancement.  Chart  Area  6,  SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  dallj, 

Pr^ess  22^"  cu?^ff.“  AnIle-bar  told^"  faTney  ^Pennsylv^n^""''""’'’  lUher iV*'  knowledge  of  camera  h.iphi 

AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main-  fa"ney-  Pennsylvania, _  Usher.  Also  handle  wire  editing  ">“• 

tained,  insnection  invited,  (lutstandine  Wanted  to  Buy  -  straight  news,  Bryan,  Ohio,  iimeij — 


WANTED — General  Reporter  In  Nit- 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

cago,  Detroit.  |  rnkrpi  ete  pt  a  v^a  cinating  community.”  Salary,  car  ex- 

- ^ - -  COMPLETE  PLANTS  pense.  plenty  of  fringe  beneflu  in- 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier  riiiiikiAAi  a  rrrNz-'i  a -ri-r  eluding  retirement  plan.  Mail  reaume, 

newspaper  press  well  maintained.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  references,  include  original  layout. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du-  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T.  Malcolm  Jones.  The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
plex.  This  18  a  bargain.  Write;  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE  -  - - - 

Mocksville,  North  Carolina  WANTED— lUsed  direct  pressure  mat  COMBINATION  DAILY,  Sunday  pa- 


through  promotion.  Know  layout,  copy,  west  college  town  of  10,500;  Januirr 
Bales.  Fast  young  organisation  in  fas-  1.  1954.  Must  have  some  experiein 


with  camera.  Man  preferred.  Good  W 
for  good  work.  Address  Box  5001. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T.  Malcolm  Jones.  The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  TRAINED  NEWSPAPERMAN  csp^k 

Ridge,  Tennessee.  of  writing  editorials  for  yeveuW 

— ~ — ; — -  - -  publication,  evening  and  Sunday  bw 

WANTED— lUsed  direct  pressure  mat  COMBINATION  DAILY,  Sunday  pa-  ing  of  60,000  circulation,  in  S«» 

roller.  Must  be  A-1.  Must  produce  4-  per  city  zone,  popnistion  50,000,  Chart  England.  Mail  complete  details  « 

color  mats  to  register.  Box  4913,  Edi-  Area  3,  has  opening  local  display  de-  background  and  experience.  Box  5011. 


Carolina  WANTED — ^Used  direct  pressure  mat  COMBINATION  DAILY,  Sunday  pa- 

Mr.  Bowman  I  roller.  Must  be  A-1.  Must  produce  4-  per  city  zone,  population  50,000,  Chart 
color  mats  to  register.  Box  4913,  Edi-  Area  3,  has  opening  local  display  de- 


_ _  _  tor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  curved  router,  a  O  motor  press  Gidnv*'°'^Pefm»n«n7*®DrAiti®nn‘*  EDITOR  FOR  BANGKOK:  1 

drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  caliting  1‘*’ t*' ,iww"®Znn‘^  n^  enced  desk  man  wanted  as  as 

20  Page  —  22>4'’  —  1  Unit  5  Plate  outfit.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  903,  rnnnifv  hZ  editor  of  Americ.in  -  operated 

Wide.  AO  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and  Boise.  Idaho _ _  newspaper  in  Bangkok,  Siam. 


partment  for  two  top  flight  salesmen  Editor  &  Publisher. 


with  thorough  knowledge  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Permanent  position.  5-day 


EDITOR  FOR  BANGKOK:  Es;^"' 
enced  desk  man  wanted  as 


Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spont;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip-] 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


■  -  pitalization  insurance.  Minimum  start-  li  _  ois 

WANTED— A  Direct  Pressure  Molding  ing  salary  $75.00  week.  Give  full  de-  ni!?  MZ^hu^etts 

Machine  that  can  also  bake  mats.  Box  tails  first  letter:  experience,  references,  - 5 - TTl 

5010.  Editor  &  Publisher.  etc.  Box  5017,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ENERGETIC  Young  PeP“yi®' 


GOSS  .  . L. 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  ,,,,,  „ 

4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16”  cut  off,  HF.LP  WAN  I  KD 

A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with  r'lrenlaHAn 

%  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both  A^ITCnianon 

sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  expert 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change  .  _  _ _  _  „ 

of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  a  good  special 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address,  edition  salesman  for  work  on  anniver- 


Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


laiis  nrsi  leiier:  experience,  reierences,  -  ^ - - - - - — - — —1,1, 

etc.  Box  5017,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ENERGETIC  Young  ^ 

-  real  writing  talent  preferably  tram" 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  Pennsyl-  on  small  daily.  Ideal  conditions, 
vania  daily  and  weekly  papers  for  ad-  Eagerness  to  move  ahead 
vertising  salesman  and  department  size  paper  essential.  Box  510», 

staffers.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  &  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

304  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  a  good  special  tog"  newspaperS!id^°who"offerrsin?W 
edition  salesman  for  work  on  anniver-  ability  in  exchange  for  permsaestj 
ssry  edition  in  large  southeast  city,  -ooj  wages.  Chance  to  sink  teeth  iW 
Good  salesman  will  eara  $200  to  $300  .gb  human  interest  features 

per  week.  Will  require  3  flrat-class  gought  after.  Opportunity  for  msr^ 
references.  Liberal  advances  man  who  wants  to  root  in  small 

commissions.  Write:  0.  L.  Lexch,  1218  gyivania  town.  Advancement  posiihj' 
Mestmoreland  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Vs.  .i„g  greatest.  Want  no  novices, 


CAPABLE  AD  MAN  wanted  for  New 
Hampshire  daily.  One  who  knows 


Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


Box  4804,  Editor  ft  PnblishCT. 


man  who  wants  to  root  in  small 
sylvania  town.  Advancement  possio 
ties  greatest.  Want  no  novices.  . 
all  first  letter.  Box  5113,  Editor 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

gV _ f _ T _ _ ^ _ A  1^ 


color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo  enced  Oircnlatlon  Manager  with  knowl-  preparation  of  copy,  and  likes  to  sell  Opening  January  first  for 

equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra  edge  of  Little  Merchant  plan,  mail,  advertising.  Real  opportunity  for  porter  covering  two  towns,  car  , 

rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception-  promotion,  etc.  for  Montana  after-  vancement.  Salary,  Commission.  Write  sary,  photographic  experience 

ally  good  condition,  can  he  seen  oper-  noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation,  giving  age,  background  and  starting  Good  chance  for  advancement 

sting.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News,  Give  age,  work  record  and  refereneei.  salary  expected.  Car  necessary.  Write  complete  information  to  Gera 


Box  5114,  Editor  and  Publisher.  1  thrup,  Oneonta,  New  York,  Star. 
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HELP  WANTED  ! 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ' 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  1 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
TO  hindle  general  photographr — re¬ 
porting  eembinstion  lob  on  imall  town 
dailT.  Courier-Times,  Mew  Oaetle, 
ladiins. 

'  Promotion — Public  Relations 

EXPERIE^’CEO  Promotion  girl  or 
min  lor  assistant  to  WFMY-TV, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  promotion 
director.  Etesire  person  with  ideas  and 
abiiity  to  execute.  Would  handle  on-  ' 
the-air,  newspaper,  trade  press  adver-  ' 
tiling.  Furnish  WF.MY-TV  complete 
resume  ol  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

_ Mechaakal 

FOREMAN  with  full  operating  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  Union. 
Near  New  York  City.  Box  5002,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 

WANTED — Two  combination  printers, 
one  experienced  TTS  perforator  oper- 
itor,  union.  Night  work.  Scale  $105.38 
for  3T14-hours.  3  weeks  vacation  after 
six  years,  13  weeks  sick  insurance, 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Writs  H. 
A.  Andrae,  foreman,  Erie  Dispatch, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

PRESSMAN  for  afternoon  daily  of 
5,000  circulation  in  New  England 
town,  Box  5031,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FOKEM.tN  fur  non-union  composing  in 
mid-west.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
5117,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  back- 
n’onnd  and  reference. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Mi-tropolituii  type  afternoon  paper 
'hirt  .Irea  fi.  Please  give  detailed 
srkgrniinil  and  salary-  expected.  Ap- 
Iiiicstimi  held  in  strictest  confidence 
nitil  release  authorixed  by  applicant. 
Box  5118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Administrative 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
ion  can  get  ahead  fatter  I  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  you 
triin  tor  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In  ' 
Claiiified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
‘Ondimentals,  selling,  copywriting,  ' 
uicthods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  1 

20-T^EK  correspondence  program  sn- 
pcrvised  by  practical  ipeeialista.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scorei  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  atu- 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
«nd  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
won.  Then  pay  $2  week  19  weeks, 
write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
PAST! 

HOW  ARD  PARISH 
..School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2000  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITFRS  SERVICES 
l  iterary  Agency _ 

Writers  I  Time  does  not  march  on 
u  you  procrastinate  I  One  book  con- 
truct  closed  48  hours  after  receipt  I 
''rife  for  terms  —  TODAY  I  Mead 
-'gency,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

_  Periodical  Siihkcripfions _ 

^  Wanta  play  Santa  Claus? 

those  Christmas  stockings 
Pt-nA'I,*./"’’''’'''!’*''’"*  ‘o  EDITOR  & 
;.."H?ffER— gift  orders  $6.50  per 
{.T2  issues) 

Send  your  list  and  check  to: 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Circiil.'itmn  Department 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  whose  experience,  all 
successful,  has  been  with  | 
property  doing  annual  gross 
of  four  to  seven  million  in 
competitive  field.  Second 
change  in  twenty  years  of 
own  accord.  Can  be  available 
on  or  about  March  1st,  1954. 
Confidence  assured  but  will 
welcome  inquiry  by  reputable 
third  party  if  you  desire. 

Box  4909,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Western  Daily  Chart  Area  10- 
11-12.  14  years  experience,  7  years 

present  staff  job  80,000  dailjr,  former 
ad  manager  two  smaller  dailies.  Top 
references.  Start  $140  week.  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.  1st.  Box  5104,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

EXPERIENCED  qualified  Circulator 
available  30  to  60  days  for  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
paper,  or  promotion  manager  larger 
paper.  Go  anywhere.  South  or  South 
West  preferred.  Write  Box  4825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


! 

AGE  32 — Aggressive  District  Manager 
desires  position  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant.  Eight  years  hard 
hitting  experience  on  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday.  Excellent  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  and  carrier 
promotion.  Not  allergic  to  work.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  4940 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  —  12 
years  Experience  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
promotion  and  all  phases  of  eirenla- 
tion.  Will  furnish  complete  resume  of 
my  background.  Top  refereneea.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2.  Age  37.  Married. 
Family  man.  Box  4929,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


TOP  FLIGHT 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Experienced  with  newspapers 
100,000 — 150,000  circulation 
Good  layout— copy 
27  years  of  age — married 
4  years  experience 
Will  locate  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

Write  or  wire  for  full  data 
to  Box  5029,  Editor  A  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 
with  successful  record  on  one  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  competitive  Dailies.  Am¬ 
bitious,  Reliable.  Further  advancement 
on  present  publication  impossible  be¬ 
cause  present  advertising  director  is 
many  years  from  retirement.  Top  ref- 
prcnces.  Box  5015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.\GORESSlVE.  8  years  experience  on 
daily  in  Classified  and  Display.  Age 
33,  Married,  1  child.  College.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  and  selling  record. 
Managerial  experience.  Available  30 
days.  Box  5110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman-Copywriter  or 

.VDVERTISING  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCE  on  large  and  small 
competitive  dailies.  Business  builder 
with  planned  advertising.  Attractive 
copy — layouts.  Good  producton  record, 
ambitinus,  friendly.  Go  anywhere  for 
best  opportunity.  Box  5112,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  one  year  experience  at 
editor;  rewrite,  copyreading,  proof¬ 
reading,  page  make-up.  2  years  col¬ 
lege,  26,  single,  draft-exempt.  New 
England  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 

4936,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  employed 
55,000  daily.  Know  all  phases,  radio- 
TV.  Excellent  refereneea.  Seek  change 
for  peraonal  reasons.  Prefer  Chart 
areas  9,  6,  4  but  will  answer  all  in¬ 
quiries.  Car,  BSJ,  $100  minimum.  Box 

4927,  Ehlitor  A  Publisher. _ 

300.000  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  itifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
stafT  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publiiher.  Box 
4902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AVAILABLE.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  5003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  42.  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  to  relocate.  Sixteen  years 
on  Midwestern  dailies  covering  all 
beats,  last  several  years  exeloiively  on 
political  and  municipal  assignments. 
Prefer  position  in  Chart  Area  6,  but 
other  areas  considered.  Details  and 
references  sent  on  request.  Box  5014, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

On  rim  now  of  200,000  morning  daily 
and  find  it  dead-end.  Want  responsible 
job  on  good  afternoon  daily.  Age  30, 
7  years  copyreading,  editing  special 
Sunday  sections,  makeup,  news  desk, 
reporting  (city  hall,  police,  courts, 
general) ;  MS  degree.  Can  take  over 
news,  telegraph  or  city  desk  and  run 
it  your  way.  Salary  now  $125  but  will 
take  a  little  less  if  opportunity  is 
right.  Midwest  preferreu.  Box  5011, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEVEN  YEARS  on  large  midwest  dai¬ 
ly.  Seek  change  with  good  and  pro¬ 
mising  future.  Three  years  on  desks. 
Make-up,  itate  desk,  sports,  farm 
magaiine,  wire  desk  and  features. 
Available  in  January.  Want  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Married,  veteran.  Box 

5004,  Editor  A  Pobliaher. _ 

WOMAN,  employed  7  years,  6'A  at  top 
pay  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy- 
reader,  section  editor,  on  city  dailies. 
East;  looking  West.  Arts  education, 
college  honors,  J  school.  Box  5026, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  AND  WIPE,  sports  edi¬ 
tor — editorial,  A.B.  in  journalism; 
teletypesetter  perforator  operator, 
both  4  years  experience.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  on  afternoon 
daily;  prefer  chart  areas  1,  2,  4  or  6. 
Excellent  references.  Box  5006,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  grad,  Eng¬ 
lish  Major  desires  job  in  central  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Some  editing,  writing,  layout 
and  proof  reading  experience,  accurate 
typist  possessing  creative  intelligence, 
sense  of  humor  and  wide  general 
knowledge.  Salary  secondary  to  worth¬ 
while  future.  Phone  Pennypacker 

tPhiiadelphis)  5-9445. _ 

B.J.  GRAD  ’52,  seeks  initial  job  in 
writing  or  public  relations,  veteran, 
single,  Louis  Kaufman,  127  Callender 
.Street,  Dorchester,  M.assachngetts. 
EDITOR,  fully  experienced  daily,  wire 
service,  weekly;  production,  supervi¬ 
sion.  .Vvsilable  Jan.  1.  Box  5108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


piTOR  4  PUBLISHER  for 


COPY  EDI’TOR  who  likes  copy  editing 
wants  to  do  it  somewhere  else.  Present 
spot  on  top  New  England  dally  get¬ 
ting  too  permanent.  Nearly  7  years, 
including  state,  city  staff,  picture 
desking,  feature!  and  what-have-you. 
Seeking  dayside  desk,  pay  at  least 
$130  and  reasonably  civilised  location. 
Fast  with  right  words,  light  touch  a 
specialty,  ready  to  bear  down,  prove 
it.  Dartmouth,  Columbia  grad.  32, 
family  type,  no  prima  donna.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore.  Write  to  Box  4931,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  OR  SPORTS.  College  grad- 
Date,  single,  age  26.  At  best  on  Pea* 
tnret.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  $2,  6,  or  8. 
Box  4933,  Editor  A  Pabllaher. 

:  December  19,  1953 


Trade  or  Company  Magasine 
Skilled  in  news  and  feature  writing, 
ropy  editing  and  production;  thorough 
knowledge  of  layout  and  typography. 
Ten  years  experience  as  business  pa¬ 
per  and  house  organ  editor;  former 
newspanerman.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1 
or  2.  Box  5126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX  -  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Excellent 
writer,  experienced,  top  calibre,  seeks 
immediate  return.  Box  5121,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED — but  young — reporter 
wants  to  make  permanent  move.  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  or  6.  50  -  100,000  cir- 

riilation  preferred.  Five  years  general 
news,  sports,  desk,  now  employed. 
Vet.  26.  B.\  degree,  single,  ear.  Box 
5111,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Kditorial 


INTERESTED  in  Industrial  House 
Organ,  Wire  Service,  or  Metropolitan 
newswork.  Vet,  24,  single,  edited  col¬ 
lege  daily  paper.  Box  4822,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  11  years  highly 
successful  New  England  .VP-UP-lNtJ 
daily  and  Sunday  60,000  circulation 
available  immediately  for  newspaper, 
magazine  or  public  relations.  College 
journalism  graduate,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies,  Ayi  in  publicity.  Box 
5124,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICITY  or  reporting  opportunity 
in  newspaper,  radio,  TV,  etc.  desired 
by  married  veteran,  27,  now  house 
organ  editor;  4J4  years  in  sports  on 
large  Southern  daily,  college  editing 
and  publicity  experience.  Prefer  Chart 
.Vreas  4  and  5.  Box  5125,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS:  Promote  the  POOD 
ADVERTISING  in  your  paper  through 
sparkling  editorial  features,  menus, 
contests,  etc.  Food  editor  seeking  po¬ 
sition  in  middle  west,  middle  east,  or 
Texas.  Experience:  5  years  editorial; 

5  years  food  demonstration;  2  years 
radio,  television,  news  releases  on 
homemaking  topics;  some  food  photog¬ 
raphy,  B.  S.  degree  in  home  econom¬ 
ics;  foods,  equipment  major;  journal¬ 
ism.  English  minor.  Box  5115,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 


REPORTER  AT  LARGE 
Will  work  any  part  of  U.  S.  Box  5109, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  26, 
single,  now  working  I'A  years  general 
assignment  midwest  small  daily.  Wants 
switch  to  larger  daily  with  use  for 
aggressive,  discreet  beatman.  College 
trained:  vet;  camera,  car.  Box  4930, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
Make-up,  column,  editing.  Reader-ap¬ 
peal.  Interview,  clipbook.  Inquiries 
answered.  Box  5120,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  of  well-known 
mid-west  farm  magazine  for  seven 
years  wishes  to  broaden  scope.  Seeks 
position  in  editorial,  public  relations 
or  radio  field.  Experience  includes 
weekly  and  daily  papers,  photography, 
speeches,  seven  years  on  weekly  wom¬ 
en’s  program  over  50,000  watt  radio 
station.  Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  aggressive,  ambitious, 
young  vet,  BJ  grad,  politiral  science 
minor,  desires  initial  position  with 
small  daily  or  weekly  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvsna.  New  Jersey  or  Chart  Area  2. 
Public  Relations  background  ;  available 
immediately.  Box  5129.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Executives  (Industry,  Trade 
Association),  Please 
Miitiire,  snccessful  producer  in  origin¬ 
ating.  organizing  and  executing  pro¬ 
grams — economic  or  political — which 
gain  public  and  employe  acceptance 
and  achieve  profit-netting  results. 
Wants  job  where  constructive  ideas, 
mutual  interest  programs,  public  con¬ 
tacts,  publicity,  public  speaking  and 
analytical  reporting  are  required.  Box 
5122,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
with  R.V  in  public  relations  and  jour¬ 
nalism  aid  skilled  in  agency  and  in¬ 
dustrial  public  relations  seeks  position, 
wifli  industrial  firm.  Box  5106,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Merhaniral 


PRODUCTION  MANAOER,  MECHAN¬ 
ICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  now  em- 
ployed,  desires  change,  30  vears’  expe¬ 
rience,  competent  all  phases,  refer¬ 
ences.  West  Coast.  Box  4819.  Editor 
A  Publisher 

COMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN  — 
seeking  position  on  medinm  sized  dai¬ 
ly.  New  York  State  preferred.  Boa 
500.5.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Superintendent-Production  7 
Ambitious  Printer  -  Foreman,  41.  on 
large  daily,  experienced  all  depart¬ 
ments,  would  help  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Chart  Area  6.  Reply  Box  5107, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  lineup  of  letter  response  to 
our  editorials  the  last  two  issues 
on  the  newspaper  strike  in  New 
>'ork  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  10 
"favorahle”  to  7  “unfavorable.” 
E&P’s  first  editorial  was  reprinted 
in  the  \’cw  York  Herald  Tribune 
during  the  strike  and  excerpts  of 
it  appeared  all  over  the  country 
as  the  result  of  wire  service  distri¬ 
bution.  .\  radio  broadcast  discus¬ 
sion  by  this  writer  brought  some 
responses  from  outside  of  the 
newspaper  field. 

One  of  the  latter  was  from  a 
union  man  in  West  Virginia  who 
heard  the  broadcast:  “I  liked  it 
very  much.  1  hope  you  make 
plenty  more.  I  belong  to  a  union 
myself.  I  have  been  in  three 
strikes  and  never  made  a  penny 
while  I  was  out.  I  have  heard 
strike-strike-strike,  until  1  hate  the 
word.  You  would  be  surprised  if 
you  knew  how  many  working  men 
hate  a  strike.” 

■Another  was  signed  by  an  en¬ 
tire  family  in  New  York  City 
which  had  read  the  editorial  in 
the  Herald  Tribune:  “This  should 
be  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
every  newspaper  in  the  nation,  and 
thus  bring  the  true  picture  before 
ihe  reading  public.  Are  we  living 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  be 
shut  off  from  the  news  of  the 
■world?  These  leaders  should  be 
made  to  answer  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  un-American  prac¬ 
tices.  Strikes  and  more  strikes! 
When  will  it  end,  and  the  public 
must  pay.  But  how!  Keep  it  up 
— more  editorials.” 

Still  another  asks:  “What,  if 
anything,  can  we  as  individuals  do 
1o  combat  strikes  such  as  this?  I 
would  like  very  much  to  take 
whatever  action  it  is  possible  for 
a  layman  to  take  to  outlaw  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  a  situation.” 

Then  there  was  the  “splendid 
editorial”  comment  from  the 
president  of  a  woman’s  press  club; 
a  letter  from  a  Reverend  in  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y.;  a  “hit  the  nail  on 
the  head”  comment  from  a  trade 
paper  editor  in  the  textile  field; 
congratulations  from  a  Southern 
newspaper  editor;  request  for 
copies  from  a  representative  of 
the  movie  industry  in  Hollywood; 
from  a  banker  “ever  since  it  hap¬ 
pened  I  have  been  hoping  de¬ 
voutly  that  some  one  would  write 
a  piece  along  the  lines  of  your 
editorial.” 

And  so  they  went. 

^  i)i 

Among  the  “anti-”  communi¬ 
cations  there  were  only  two  anony¬ 
mous  letters,  one  of  which  was 
from  Montebello,  Calif.,  saying 
^‘you  make  me  laugh”  and  called 
us  “the  apologist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.” 

A  Christmas  card  from  Xenia, 
Ohio,  carried  the  comment:  “Ap¬ 
parently  your  ‘field  day’  has  ar- 
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rived,  but  before  you  are  through 
it  is  possible  it  will  leave  a  bad 
taste  .  .  .  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press’ 
is  being  shown  that  also  there  is 
freedom  of  thought  and  action." 

New  Yorker  wrote  that  he 
was  “amazed”  by  the  editorial: 
“The  red  herring  of  a  free  press 
that  you  harp  on  could  only  be 
improved  upon  if  you  had  brought 
in  communism.  How  did  you 
ever  miss  that  angle.  ...  .As  for 
me,  I  wonder  whether  that  was 
not  a  misprint  and  instead  of 
■free’  press  you  intended  to  print 
‘prostitute’  press.” 

The  leader  of  “The  Peoples 
Humanist  and  Ethical  Society”  in 
Providence  wrote:  “Maybe  New 
Yorkers  are  probably  better  off 
without  their  ,AP  -  UP  one-sided, 
big  business,  anti  -  peoples,  reac¬ 
tionary  newspapers.  If  there  ex¬ 
isted  an  impartial,  non-partisan 
press.  I  might  be  a  little  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  strike,  and  so 
might  other  Americans,  but,  thank 
heavens.  New  Yorkers  still  have 
the  Brooklyn  Ea^le  and  the  Daily 
IVorkcr  which  they  can  buy,  read 
and  find  a  little  truth  and  common 
sense.” 

A  couple  of  other  New  Yorkers 
were  heard  from,  one  saying: 
“Keep  your  workers  from  strik¬ 
ing!  It  sounds  like  fascism  to  me;” 
and  the  other  one  attacked  our 
“irresponsible  allegations”  about 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  editor  of  a  labor  paper  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  let  go  with;  “Do 
you  honestly  believe  that  sort  of 
drivel  or  are  you  trying  to  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  for  your  own 
selfish  benefit?  ...  If  you  don’t 
approve  at  least  be  tolerant  of 
others  who  might  inconvenience 
you  while  exercising  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights,  and  don’t  sound 
off  like  a  spoiled  brat.” 

And  so  they  went. 

❖  ::e 

What  was  the  tenor  of  newspa¬ 
per  editorials  on  the  subject? 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  asked: 
"Where  for  that  1 1  days  was  the 
freedom  of  the  press  freely  to 
publish?” 

The  Omaha  World-Herald:  “No 
thoughtful  person  would  argue 
that  newspaper  workers,  or  any 
other  employes  of  private  indus¬ 
try.  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively.  But  when 
any  group  is  allowed  to  hold,  as 
its  ultimate  threat,  the  right  to 
close  down  the  free  press,  then 
that  group  holds  too  much  power 
and  it  should  be  curbed.” 

The  Richmond  News  Leader: 
“If  a  fair  and  workable  law  can 
be  devised  to  preserve  the  press 
from  such  collusive  assault  again, 
we  hope  that  Congress  will  con¬ 
sider  legislation  toward  this  end.” 

The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal: 
“Such  excesses  may,  and  probably 
will,  result  in  a  popular  demand 


for  more  stringent  control  of 
unions.” 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eveninf’ 
News:  “Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
result  is  a  climate  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  about  labor  leadership  akin  to 
that  which  industrial  leadership 
once  brought  upon  itself  by  its 
‘public  be  damned’  attitude.  Cer¬ 
tainly  such  strikes  against  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  poor  recommendations  for 
labor’s  demands  for  softening  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

The  Roanoke  (Va. )  Times  : 
“Union  leaders  have  used  their 
power  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  right  to  information.  It  isn’t 
surprising  that  this  display  of  reck¬ 
lessness  has  caused  talk  of  putting 
union-curbing  amendments  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.  This  strike 
hasn’t  helped  the  cause  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.” 

■Arthur  Krock  in  the  New  York 
Times:  “By  the  device  of  a  picket 
line  these  unions  have  canceled 
the  operation  of  a  major  clause 
in  the  First  Amendment,  and  have 
taken  full  and  unfair  advantage  of 
their  exclusive  legal  immunity 
from  the  ban  against  conspiracy 
to  restrain  commerce.” 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun:  “Members  of  the  unions 
in  the  newspaper  printing  trades 
accepted  or  bowed  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  leaders  that  a  picket 
line  is  more  inviolate  than  the 
Bill  of  Rights.” 

The  public  clamor  which  this 
strike  instigated  may  simmer  down 
in  time.  We  hope  it  doesn’t.  At 
least  one  New  Yorker,  head  of 
a  business  affiliated  with  newspa¬ 
pers.  has  written  to  every  U.  S. 
Senator  outlining  the  “complete 
paralysis”  in  New  York  and  urg¬ 
ing  “either  new  laws  or  procedures 
for  enforcing  those  in  existence.” 
Maybe  others  have  done,  or  will 
do.  the  same. 

■ 

Jenner  Report 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News 
brings  to  seven  the  number  of 
newspapers  printing  the  Jenner 
Committee  report  in  full  (Nov.  2 1 
Shop  Talk).  Using  full  pages  on 
Sundays  beginning  Oct.  1 1,  the 
News  printed  layouts  and  pictures 
in  color  borrowed  from  U.  S.  News 
iH  World  Report. 


E  &  P  calendar 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  13— New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meeting, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  .Albany. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  DeWitt  Ctinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — ^New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jftn.  20-21 — New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  W'inter  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  24-26 — Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  .Advertising  Managers 
Assn,  convention,  Tutwiller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  _ 


Local  News  on  Page  3 

Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Daily  Press  (morning  and 
Sunday)  has  adopted  a  new  make 
up  in  which  page  3  contains  onl) 
local  area  news  formerly  scattered 
through  the  paper. 
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caps  modernization  program 
with  22  new  Linotypes 


Modern  is  the  word  at  the  Washington  Post .  .  .  and  modern  are 
the  1  j'notvpes  it  uses. 

The  Washington  Post— with  the  installation  of  22  new  Linot\  pes 
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1.  Two  evening  papers  cover 
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